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AA Summertime Romeo 


By Grace Lea Arny 


Author of “The House That Jack Built,’”’ ““The One Chance,” etc. 


- 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROBERT A. 


GRAEF 


“It has been done before,” said Ophelia, but the undertaking she attempted worked out 


as it had never done before. 


CHAPTER I. 

N the early afternoon of a too golden 
day in June—too golden for com- 
fort, that is, not for the esthetic 

fitness of the thing—Ophelia went out 
to the summerhouse to await the ar- 
rival of a young man. The summer- 
house stood midway between the shell 
road, with its adjacent trolley, and the 
beach, and one conversing there could 
not be overheard by the populace with- 
out being well aware of the fact. 

Ophelia waited for the young man 

quite a while. It was exactly three 
o'clock, by the small gold watch she 
wore on a narrow black ribbon around 
her neck, before he alighted from the 
trolley and, unconscious that the tall 
girl in the summerhouse was waiting 
for him, strode off across the shell road 
toward the house. 

She made no sound to call him, but 


' watched his retreating figure with a crit- 


ical eye. He was, to speak psychoMgi- 
cally, true to type, which is to say he 
was something between five and a half 
and six feet tall, inclined to leanness, 
carried his shoulders with the sugges- 


A story with glints of humor, romance, and mystery. 


tion of a swing, and wore a Palm Beach 
suit and a panama hat. When, at the 
direction of some one in ‘the cottage, he 
recrossed the shell road and came to- 
ward her, she saw that he was more 
than inclined to leanness—he was thin, 
and lines attesting to that fact drew 
themselves from the corners of in- 
tensely blue eyes and a pleasantly full- 
lipped mouth. When he lifted his hat, 
he revealed the fact that his hair was 
brown and combed straight back from 
a rather high forhead. 

Ophelia, vitally 
young man’s 
detail. 

“Good afternoon,” she said, and lis- 
tened critically for the sound of his 
voice. 

“Good afternoon,” said the young 
man, and added questioningly, ‘‘Miss 
Perkins ?” 

That was Ophelia’s title in the world 
of men. She acknowledged it with a 
slight nod. 


this 
missed no 


concerned in 
appearance, 


“You came in answer to my adver- 
tisement ?” 
The young man admitted this to be 
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a fact and produced a pocketbook with 
several newspaper clippings as evidence. 
Ophelia disregarded the clippings and 
fixed the young man with the unfalter- 
ing gaze of a lady detective administer- 
ing the third degree. 

“What is your idea of a summertime 
Romeo?” she asked. 

The young man dropped his hat. 
When he recovered it again, he was 
somewhat flushed, and he _ returned 
Ophelia’s gaze with interest. It was 
not apparent to him, perhaps, that her 
hands were chilly with nervousness and 
her lips the tiniest bit dry. The hands 
looked slim and white and capable, the 
lips were red enough to defy detection 
if they should be dry. But he did 
realize that her eyes were clear hazel 
and wonderfully compelling. He forth- 
with betrayed the quick rapture of one 
who delights in repartee. 

“And every tongue that speaks 

But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly elo- 
quence, 

he quoted. 

“But a summertime Romeo?” Ophelia 
urged. 

“Would be one not liable beyond the 
season, | suppose.” 

Ophelia accepted the countersign. 
Gravely she motioned the young man 
to a seat. The summerhouse was a 
very rustic affair and well supplied with 
benches of the splintery kind. It was 
festooned with honeysuckle, just now 
sweet with bloom. Ophelia looked past 
the young man through those festoon- 
ings toward the rambling white cottage 
that was her home; and her lips tight- 
ened in a determined line. The white 
cottage, under its sheltering oak, was 
decidedly the worse for wear. Two 
green shutters hung indisputably awry, 
the front steps sagged, the lawn was 
overgrown with weeds. 

“My mother,” said Ophelia sternly to 
the young man, “keeps a_ boarding 
house. She has not been succeeding 
very well the past few years’—there 
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was accusation of the world in general ” 


in the way she said it—‘fand I am going 
to take charge of it for her this summer. 
She’s on the verge of a nervous break- 
down.” Only polite interest, a sugges- 
tion of whimsical interest, showed in 
the young man’s eyes, but Ophelia was 
sensitive upon this point. “I’ve been 
off at college!” she defended, then took 
up her theme. ‘We have an attractive 
home with large, cool rooms; our terms 
are reasonable; we have a wharf and 
a pier; the table is good. But we are 
not getting the boarders we should or 
keeping those we have.” 

The young man would have spoken 
just here, but Ophelia put out a protest- 
ing hand. She had not finished what 
she had to say. 

“Mrs. Morton, two houses down the 
beach, is turning them away. At Cedar 
Grove—over  there’—she _ gestured 
rather vaguely—“the house is full. Do 
you know why?” An amazing bitter- 
ness and scorn and indignation welled 
up in voice and eyes and stung her lips. 
“Mrs. Morton,” she said, with slow sig- 
nificance, “has two schoolboy nephews 
in the house. On the beach at night, 
or on the porch where the vines make 
it dark, they look like men. Mrs. Ag- 
new, at Cedar Grove, has a lame brother 
who is very interesting, they say. She 
is also a church member, and the visit- 
ing ministers all go there.” 

The young man interrupted her with 
a quick, spontaneous chuckle. 

“You mean to say " 

“Men!” said Ophelia succinctly. 
“Just men!” It was most alarming, the 
amount of scorn and animosity she put 
into the word, the scorn that eloquence 
ordains should blast. The young man 
looked a bit uneasy. “That,” she added, 
after a moment, “is why I advertised 
for “you. I want to find a man—one 
who is willing to make himself attrac- 
tive to the women who board with us. 
I’m willing to make exceedingly reason- 
able terms—the board will, in fact, be 
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no consideration at all—if he will stay 
here through the summer and make 
himself attractive.” 

“Attractive ?” 

“Make love to the boarders—make 
them want to stay—be what the adver- 
tisement says—a summertime Romeo!” 
She rose suddenly and walked to the 
far side of the summerhouse. So stand- 
ing, she looked down upon the young 
man, and that fact seemed to reassure 
her. His smile had grown a trifle dis- 
concerting, even to one of her poise. 
She spoke with’ redoubled conviction 
from her vantage: 

“The girls and women who come here 
during the summer—and I suppose it’s 
the same thing everywhere—expect to 
have a flirtatious time. They count the 
summer a failure that doesn’t hold at 
least one proposal, I’ve heard it said. 
They overlook the fact that the ma- 
jority of men don’t take vacations, or 
that, when they do, it means a trip to 
some other city than their own—or fish- 
ing. When women do find a boarding 
house where there are any men—even 
one man—they flock to it! They’ll 
leave an infinitely more comfortable 
place, give no consideration to their 
meals ¥ 

“T see!” 
s-e-e !”” 

He looked away from Ophelia and 
out across the unruffled expanse of the 
sound, blue and motionless in the sun. 
Where the sun glanced on the waters, 
one caught the suggestion of countlegs 
winking eyes. The young man consid- 
ered the unusual proposition, considered 
Ophelia, considered the rambling white 
cottage, all in a quizzical silence that 
told upon Ophelia’s nerves. 

“Tl realize, of course’—Ophelia’s 


said the young man. “I 


voice was still touched with scorn— 


“that the position is a delicate one— 
possibly dangerous. You'll have to be 
very careful. But I suppose a man 
knows about that sort of thing.” 

The young man nodded quite frankly 
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“Yes, he does. I’ve had a little ex- 
perience in such things.” 

For some unaccountable reason, 
Ophelia found herself flushing beneath 
his gaze. 

“The idea isn’t new. It’s been done 
before,” she said, a bit hastily. “Of 
course, if it doesn’t appeal to you “7 

“That wasn’t why I hesitated, I as- 
sure you. Though the whole thing is 
—unexpected. Might I ask if you have 
any of these lady boarders—my vic- 
tims, so to speak—on hand ?” 

“Three—Miss Barton, a_ school- 
teacher about thirty-five; Mrs. Bidlowe, 
a young married woman; and—Urilda 
Smith. Urilda is just eighteen. Her 
father and mother are down in Central 
America. It’s Urilda,” said Ophelia 
conscientiously, “with whom you would 
have need to be most careful.” 

“H’m-m-m!” said the young man. 
“And do you think I’ll do for the part?” 

He shot the question at her suddenly 
and smiled ingratiatingly as if he were 
offering her a sample of his wares. But 
Ophelia was proof against such wiles. 
Romeos, she would have told you, were 
not in her line. 

“Suppose,” she said, “that we try it? 
If you’re dissatisfied—or if I am—it’ll 
be a simple matter for you to leave. 
Now, if you'll tell me your name 2 

“Er—just a suggestion. What do 
you think of using some ornamental 
name—say Thornwell Dare, That 
ought to catch the feminine fancy. Give 
you my word I[’m an honest man in pri- 
vate life. I won't steal your silver 
spoons!” 

“Do you think, after eight years of 
boarders, that we have any silver 
spoons?” asked Ophelia. 

Now that the interview was practi- 
cally over, she was a thought more gra- 
cious. There was a noticeable color in 
her cheeks; her eyes relaxed their vigi- 
lance and allowed the black brows to 
arch effectively when she spoke. Her 
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lips parted prettily enough when she 
allowed herself to laugh. 

She arranged the details of her plan 
with Thornwell Dare—for so he was 
to be called—with characteristic deci- 
sion, but when he rose to go—indeed, 
he had already gone, was several paces 
down the road—she took one hasty step 
from the summerhouse after him. 

“Mr. Dare!” she called. 

And when he turned and came back, 
she blushed a glorious red and displayed 


Ophelia shot her dart. 


unbelievable trepidation and lack of 
poise, despite the defiant tilting of her 
chin. 

“J—— My mother doesn’t know I’m 
doing this,” she said. 


CHAPTER II. 


At the psychological moment when 
the meat and vegetables had been re- 
moved and the fate of sliced oranges 
and bananas or tapioca pudding was in 
the minds of all the boarders, Ophelia 
shot her dart. 
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‘“‘We’re to have another boarder,” she™ 
announced, ‘fa Mr. Dare 2 

The statement, in the moment of its 
making, drew the eyes of the ladies 
from the doorway through which the 
maid must enter to Ophelia’s face. 

“Dare?” said Mrs. Bidlowe. “That 
couldn’t, by any chance, be Jimmy 
Dare?” 

It was not, Ophelia assured her, 
Jimmy Dare. 

“Dare is a good old Virginia name,” 





‘*We’re to have another boarder,’’ she announced, ‘‘a Mr. Dare——”’ 


said Miss Barton. Her pudding—it 
was tapioca pudding that day—was be- 
fore her now, and she attacked it in a 
ladylike manner, the little finger quirked 
outward from the spoon. “There was 
a John Dare quite prominent in Colo- 
nial affairs.” 

“This,” said Ophelia, silencing con- 
jecture, “is Thornwell Dare!” 

“What a perfectly fascinating name!” 
cried Urilda Smith. 

From her place at the head of the 
table, Mrs. Perkins smiled somewhat 
wanly upon them all. She was a fragile, 
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gray-haired little lady, with nothing of 
Ophelia’s gypsy coloring, nothing of 
Ophelia’s cool assurance and poise. Her 
eyes might once have been blue, but 
they were sadly faded now, and her 
hands were patently incapable, fluttery 
little hands. 

“It is a real pretty name,” she said. 
“It reminds me, Ophelia, of a name out 
of a book—or one you might have just 
made up. Some people are so fond 
of naming their children that way. Your 
father now—I think he named you out 
of one of Shakespeare’s plays. If you’d 
been a boy, you were to have been Ham- 
let. Your poor father was so fond of 
Shakespeare!” ' 

Urilda seized an opportunity to speak 
across a reminiscent pause. 

“Is he married?’ she wanted to 
know, regarding the young man and 
not Ophelia’s father—or Shakespeare. 
She was nothing if not direct, Urilda. 
She interspersed her words with irre- 
pressible giggles that acknowledged her 
boldness unashamed before the world, 
and her very white, rather prominent 
teeth flashed with a pleasing effect of 
frankness her sunburned face. 
She wore her hair brushed smoothly 
off her forehead, and her middy blouse 
showed a generous V of 
throat and an athletic forearm. 

“Is he good looking?’ 


across 


she further 
“And how old is he? 
And how long is he going to stay?” 
Which questions Ophelia answered 
at some length and according to the 


wanted to know. 


details so swiftly arranged in the sum- 
merhouse. She found, however, that 
one or two matters had been overlooked, 
and these she made out of the whole 
cloth of her imagination. 

Thornwell Dare ,was not married. 
He was good looking, she supposed 
you’d say, and about thirty-five years 
old. He was from New Orleans— 
worked in a cotton office there. He 
might stay all summer. It depended 
upon how he liked the place. Yes, his 


sunburned 
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vacation did last that long. The cot- 
ton market was awfully inactive in sum- 
mer; she had heard it said. He was 
coming on Friday, and would have the 
last room on the east side of the house. 

“And Friday the thirteenth! Who 
ever called it an unlucky day?” cried 
Urilda. 

It was Urilda who questioned and 
exclaimed, but Ophelia noticed, with a 
reluctant curling of her lip, that Mrs. 
Bidlowe ate ker pudding with calculated 
slowness and that Miss Barton asked 
for a cup of coffee—a thing in which 
she seldom indulged. 

They left the dining room at last, the 
subject far from exhausted, but Mrs. 
Perkins tarried, playing with her coffee 
spoon, gazing meditatively into the bot- 
tom of her cup. Ophelia, who had risen 
to help the colored maid of all work 
clear the table, came suddenly to her 
mother’s side and laid one strong young 
arm across the narrow shoulders in an 
impulsive gesture of caress. 

“Little mother, miitterchen,” she said, 
in a voice that was unbelievably rich 
with feeling for one so cool and busi- 
nesslike, “don’t you worry! Now that 
l’ve come home again, I’m going to do 
the worrying for this family. It’s a sin 
and a shame that I’ve let you do it all 
these years, big, grown-up somebody 
that I am! But it’s my job now! All 
you’ve got to do is to fold your hands 
and knit. Though I don’t suppose you 
could very well do both of those at once. 
Anyhow—you’re not to worry! Any 
worrying there is to be done, I'll do!” 

“Why, ’Phelia, honey, I wasn’t wor- 
rying!” Her mother looked up from 
the coffee cup with a pleasantly ab- 
stracted air. “I was thinking how nice 
it would be if you and this young man 
should— 

Ophelia’s arm stiffened in its clasp. 

“Mother!” 

“Well, dear, no one can ever tell. 
And I would like to have you find some 
fine man i 
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“Mother! You know I heve no use 
for men—never have had and never 
will!” She gave the reckless words the 
flavor of a boast. “Will you tell me 
what I’d want with ‘some fine man?’ ” 

“Why—just what every woman 
wants,” said Mrs. Perkins, lifelong con- 
viction lilting in her voice. “Some one 
to take care of you, some one to lean 
on when you need *y 

“In the college faculty, there were 
as many women as there were men, and 
no one did any leaning on any one else 
that I could see. ,Out of the five women 
in this house, there are four who seem 
to get on fairly well. Perhaps I ought 
to say three. That silly Smith child 
will marry the first man who asks her, 
I haven’t a doubt. And that when she’s 
strong enough and ought to be clever 
enough to take care of herself! What 
does it amount to, mother—this marry- 
ing a man so you'll be taken care of? 
How many women do you know who’ve 
got married and then had not only 
themselves, but the man and a possible 
family of children to look out for after 
that? How many men have rendered 
women inefficient by keeping them 
drudging at home and then have died 
and left them helpless, to take care of 
themselves the best way that they 
could?” Her hand moved in swift and 
apologetic caress over her mother’s 
shoulder as she said that, as if the shot 
might have gone home. ‘Why, mother, 
statistics show 

“’*Phelia, honey,” her mother inter- 
rupted her, vaguely distressed, “I don’t 
believe you like young men!” 

Ophelia sighed. 

“If I could only make you see,” she 
said, “my point of view!” 

The maid clattered in with the dishes, 
and Ophelia turned to lift the bow] of 
yellow daisies from the center of the 
table and fold the cloth. A peal of 
summer thunder came in from the great 
outside, a faint, drifting murmur of 
sound from the pine trees on the beach. 
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Mrs. Perkins sat very still for several 
minutes, her hands folded in her lap. 
Ophelia had told her to do this—and 
refrain from. worrying—but when she 
did, her thoughts turned inevitably to 
plans that clustered around Ophelia. 

‘’Phelia, honey,” she urged, gently 
persistent, “are you sure there wasn't 
some one at college? Some professor, 
say?” 

“Sure, mother!” said Ophelia. 

“The one who taught physics, now? 
You took such an interest in physics 
those last two years ig 

“The man who taught physics,” said 
Ophelia, “was a littlke man with pink 
rims round his eyes and a scrubby blond 
mustache. The girls called him ‘Bunny.’ 
I thought he looked more like a guinea 
pig myself.” 

“Dear, dear!” mourned Mrs. Perkins, 
a disappointed wrinkle between her 
wistful eyes. “Isn’t it unbelievable, 
Ophelia, how impossible in appearance 
some men can be?” 

Ophelia granted her that it was. 

“As for this man who’s coming here 
—this Thornwell Dare’—the name al- 
most put a bur upon her tongue—‘‘there 
won't be any foolishness about him so 
far as I am concerned. I can’t answer 
for Miss Barton—or Urilda, now.” She 
was very careful of her laughter. “I 
think I'll have the grass in the front 
yard cut to-morrow.” 

When her mother rose from the table, 
Ophelia took her suddenly into her 
arms. 

“Ah, miitterchen,’ she crooned, “we 
could live so happily ever afterward— 
just you and I, without any man!” 

“’Phelia! You’re smothering me, 
honey! Times you're so like your fa- 
ther!’ Mrs. Perkins said. 


, 


CHAPTER III. 

Ophelia had the grass in the front 
yard cut. She also had the shutters 
that were awry set straight, and she 
unearthed an ancient croquet set from 
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the tool box and was regarding it spec- 
ulatively when Urilda came round the 
corner of the house and discovered her. 
It was characteristic of Urilda—that 
coming unexpectedly and boisterously 
around corners, 

“Why don’t you buy a tennis net?” 
she inquired now, with her usual frank- 
ness. 

“Costs too much,” said Ophelia, re- 
paying her in kind. She did not add 
that, while one may venture the ex- 
penditure of a-dollar or so in improv- 
ing the appearance of a place, encour- 
aged by the enlistment of the services 
of a summertime Romeo, one may not 
spend a possible five or ten. 

“No old ones lying round, I sup- 
pose?” 

“To the best of my knowledge, there’s 
never been one on the place.” 

“I thought I saw a racket in your 
room ?” 

“College,” said @phelia tersely. 

Urilda teok her seat upon the steps, 
nibbling industriously at a grass blade. 
Her middy and white skirt were rea- 
sonably clean, this being the forenoon, 
but the unconcern with which she seated 
herself suggested that they mighf suf- 
fer before the day was done. 

“You know,” she said speculatively, 
“T’d just as leave invest in a tennis net.” 

“We couldn’t for a minute allow such 
a thing!’ said Ophelia with great dig- 
nity. 

“Well, I like that! I’m going to have 
a tennis court when I get married, and 
if I want to invest in the net before- 
hand, there’s no objection to my using 
the front yard, I suppose.” 

“The place is simply overgrown with 
rock-a-chaws.” 

“You could get a man to keep it 
clipped very close. I could show him 
how to mark it off with lime.” 

Ophelia weakened. A tennis court 
would undoubtedly be an asset to the 
place, and Urilda met every objection 
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she raised and promptly overruled it 
with the ingenuity of a spoiled child. 

“You know,” she said, “tennis is 
everything this year, and if this man 
is coming—and his stay depends on how 
well he is amused ad 

Which was, of course, one way of 
looking at it. Only Ophelia had been 
looking at it exactly the other way. 
When she left Urilda and went slowly 
toward the house, she was curiously 
stimulated. Surely no grass grew un- 
der Ophelia’s number fives. 

Mrs. Perkins was lying down with a 
headache. Ophelia gave her a hand- 
kerchief wet with cologne to lay across 
her eyes and darkened her room. 

“Have you arranged with Beatrice 
about the dinner?” Mrs. Perkins wanted 
to know. “And did the butcher boy 
bring the roast they promised for to- 
day? And when the grocer comes—— 
I’ve been paying him a little every week, 
’Phelia » 

“IT know everything you want to say, 
and you’re not to say it. Forget you 
ever wore yourself out with it—forget 
it if you can! Just lie still and medi- 
tate.” 

Ophelia went into the dining room 
to see that there were no flies lingering 
there, that the butter was actually on 
the ice, that the flowers on the table 
were quite fresh. Miss Barton, in 
search of a glass of water, followed her. 

Miss Barton taught English in a high 
school somewhere in Georgia and had 
grown mid-Victorian while doing so. 
Jane Austen would have loved her; she 
was so precisely neat in all the little 
details of dress, such as belt buckles 
and ribbon ties; her hair, brown and 
curly, was brushed so carefully back 
from shell-pink ears; 
were so earnestly inquiring. She had 
the faintest of flushes in her cheeks, 
three freckles distinct upon her nose, 
and never any suspicion of powder. 

“Busy as usual?” she greeted Ophelia 
with a smile. 


her brown eyes 
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Ophelia’s answering smile was rather 
preoccupied. 

“I was looking’ for you a little while 
ago,” said Miss Barton. “I could not 
find you anywhere.” 

“Was there something you wanted?” 

“Oh, nothing really. Only—the maid 
was straightening my room, and I won- 
dered if you’d speak to her about being 
a little more careful—in the corners. 
There was quite a bit of dust in one of 
them yesterday.” 

Ophelia had heard the plaint before. 
She wondered suddenly how often her 
mother had heard it in the past eight 
years. Beatrice was no better and no 
worse than the majority of her dusky 
sisters. Dust in corners had no lure 
for them. 

“Mrs. Bidlowe tells me,” Miss Bar- 
ton lingered, “that she is not so sure 
of leaving on Monday.” 

Ophelia gave her whole attention 
then. Mrs. Bidlowe’s imminent depar- 
ture had been one of the circumstances 
that had warranted her desperate ven- 
ture. 

“I thought she had to go. She said 
her conscience was hurting her—she 
had left her husband so long by him- 
self i 

“She had a letter from him this morn- 
ing, and he’s getting along very nicely 
—or so I understood her to say. Of 
course he’s missing her.” Miss Bar- 
ton made such swift reparation to Mrs. 
3idlowe’s absent spouse—and to Mrs. 
3idlowe—that Ophelia turned aside to 
hide a smile. “I didn’t mean that she 
had decided positively to stay.” 

“Last week,” said Ophelia, “she spoke 
of going to Cedar Grove for a week or 
two. Some friends of hers were there.” 

“Oh, but he—they’ve left,” said Miss 
Barton. 

She closed her lips tightly upon her 
treacherous tongue, and as she passed 
Ophelia, she put a timidly beseeching 
hand upon her arm. If Ophelia re- 
peated what she had said Miss 
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Barton was always timid with Ophelia~ 
who was so independent and daringly ~ 
young, so purposeful, so capable of 
taking care of herself. Miss Barton 
clung to English literature and the high 
school as a murderer might cling to his 
cell. If she abandoned that—ventured 
into the outer world—what was there 
for her to do? To whom could she 
turn? 

Her news lightened Ophelia’s heart. 
When you are counting so many dimes 
to the butcher to-day, and so many more 
to the baker to-morrow, and to the can- 
dlestick maker the day after that, the 
loss of a boarder more or less is a seri- 
ous matter. 

As she went on to the room that waS 
to be occupied by the young man, 
Ophelia assured herself that he must 
make himself attractive to Mrs. Bid- 
lowe first of all. She trusted light- 
heartedly that he would be able to judge 
the right degree of attraction that may 
with propriety exist between a Romeo 
and a married woman. ’ 

Urilda, she knew, would stay with 
them through the summer. Miss Bar- 
ton might stay another week or two at 
the very least. There ought to be other 
answers to her advertisement by then. 

Ophelia lifted a sheet of the news- 
paper she had brought to spread in the 
washstand drawer. It was an adver- 
tisement sheet, and halfway down the 
second column she read her own an- 
nouncement: “Rooms and board on the 
beach. Terms reasonable.” 

In another column, the want ads this 
time, a more remarkable statement 
dared or puzzled the reader: “Wanted 
—a summertime Romeo.” 

That was the ad that had run for just 
one day and to which there had been 
one answer—Thornwell Dare. Ophelia 
smiled the smile of achievement as she 
regarded it. She had borrowed the 
phrase from a girl at school. It was 
much too frivolous a phrase to have 
sprung full-fledged from her own mind, 
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Urilda took her seat facing him 
and began a conversation in her 
usual daring style. 


but as she read it now and thought of 
the answer received, she did a very 
frivolous thing—she permitted herself 
a daydream. 

Looking out between the short mus- 
lin curtains at the window, she beheld 
the summertime Romeo disporting him- 
self at tennis with Urilda; she saw him, 
oars over his shoulder, starting down 
the wharf with Mrs. Bidlowe—the un- 
known Mr. Bidlowe she threw to the 
lions of jealousy without a pang; she 
saw him come up from the beach with 
Miss Barton, the two of them in bath- 
ing suits and dripping wet. Her imag- 
ination rioted then! Feminine figures 
as numerous and as vicariously clad as 
those in a summer fashion magazine 
swirled and danced madly about the 
figure of one young man. 

That was Ophelia’s daydream, and of 
all the feminine figures, not one was 
her own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the day appointed, Thornwell 


Dare arrived. He stepped from the 
ten-thirty trolley as a bona-fide hero 
steps from the pages of a book, his suit 
case in one hand, a tennis racket and a 
guitar in the other, his camera slung 
under one arm in most approved style. 
And in spite of these numerous bur- 
dens, he carried his shoulders with the 
brave suggestion of a swing. 

Ophelia, who waited somewhat nerv- 
ously in the doorway, noted this. So 
did Urilda, who had been lying in the 
hammock reading and now lowered her 
book and very frankly stared. 

“Well—here I am!” said Thornwell 
Dare. He set down his suit case upon 
the porch and swept his panama from 
his head with quite an air. There 
was the moisture of honest toil upon his 
brow. “Believe me, it is warm!” he 
said, 
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“If you'll come in suggested 
Ophelia, holding open the screen door. 
She was suddenly anxious to avoid 
Urilda’s eyes. 

Mrs. Perkins rose from her chair in 
the sitting room and extended a wel- 
coming hand. 

“I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Dare. Ophelia told me you had come 
in answer to our advertisement for 
boarders. Your room’s all ready for 
‘you. I hope you'll like it here. Ophelia 
will show you. ‘She’s my little house- 
keeper now.” 

Thornwell Dare answered her with 
one of his flashing smiles. He noticed 
in passing that Mrs. Perkins’ head was 
on a level with her little housekeeper’s 
shoulder, and his smile lingered. 

“Tt must be very easy to like it here,” 
he said. 

The white cottage was, indeed, de- 
lightfully cool. The hall was furnished 
with wicker chairs and a center table 
bearing its share of the current maga 
zines and a reading lamp. Well-filled 
lined the walls. <A 
clock stood upon the mantel, erratically 
holding the hour at six, and. over it 
hung a large engraving of 
Lee. The open fireplace was filled with 
pine branches, and on the widest wall 
space there was an oil portrait of a gen- 
tleman, very straight and tall and com- 
manding—Ophelia’s father, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. These were the ob 
vious things in the room, and over them 
all there was a subtle air of gentility 
not to be ignored. 
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“Your room,’ said Ophelia, “is over 
here.” 

The young man followed her. 

A short while later, having refreshed 
himself with and water, he re- 
appeared in the doorway just in time 
to hear Mrs. Perkins say: 


Soap 


“But, ’Phelia, honey, if you’d only 
comb your hair a little lower over your 
ears—it’s so much more becoming that 
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way—and wouldn’t run off the way you 
do 9: 

There was a world of embarrassment 
in Ophelia’s tone as she said: 

“Here’s Mr. Dare, mother!” 

She moved toward the door, through 
which there came the persistent whine 
of tortured hammock hooks. It 
thus that Urilda kept one aware of her 
presence. Miss Barton was in her room, 
The soft turning of her blinds as Thorn 
well Dare came up the steps had at- 
tested to that fact. But Mrs. Bidlowe 
was in the summerhouse, and it was 
Mrs. Bidlowe to whom Ophelia in 
tended to introduce Thornwell Dare 
without loss of time. She put one hand 
on the door to open it and cast a sig- 
nificant glance over her shoulder. 

“Charming place you have here,’ 
said Thornwell Dare to Mrs. Perkins 
and, provokingly oblivious of Ophelia’s 
intention, he seated himself in one of 
the wicker rocking-chairs. 

“le think so,” said Mrs. Perkins. 
“Ts this your first visit to the coast?” 

Mr. Dare hesitated the fraction of a 
second before admitting that it 
He admitted with no hesitation at all, 
however, that the day was fair and that 
the summer, so far, had been 
warm. 

With a tiny furrow of impatience be- 
tween her eyes, Ophelia came from the 
She did not 
relax gracefully, as Thornwell Dare had 
done. She was poised for flight. She 
had intention of carrying him 
off to be introduced to Mrs. 
She was merely humoring her mother 
by waiting. 

“T see you have a kodak,” she heard 
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very 


doorway and sat down. 


every 
Bidlowe. 


her mother say. “I’ve some very pretty 
them taken 
Ophelia was a little thing.” 
Nothing would do but she must show 
Mr. Dare those views—he professed 
himself quite anxious to see them— 
and they were in the other room. 
Ophelia looked after her as she went 


views—some of when 
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in search of them and sighed. Mrs. 
Bidlowe had probably by this time left 
the summerhouse. 

“There were some questions—some 
leading questions—I’d like to ask you,” 
said Thornwell Dare. 

Ophelia flung out a protesting hand. 
She was quite startled. 

“You mustn’t! Not here!” she cried. 

Sound carried eerily through the 
white cottage on a summer day, and 
she fancied the creaking of the ham- 
mock hooks was considerably decreased. 
There had been, too, a faint click, which 
might have meant the opening of Miss 
Barton’s door. 

Thornwell Dare was, apparently, a 
reasonably intelligent young man. His 
eyes followed hers in their quick glanc- 
ing from door to door, and he seemed 
to understand. Forthwith he rose and 
took his place beside her on the lounge 
and lowered his voice to a whisper. It 
was a discreet murmur.’ In fact, to say 
that it was an intimate whisper de- 
scribes it very well. 

“Tl'd like to know something about 
my victims, if you'll be so kind——” 

“I—can’t tell you 
Ophelia. 

“No one can possibly overhear 

“Indeed they can!” 

But Mr. Dare was most determined. 
He leaned very close to’ Ophelia, so 
close that the color flamed provokingly 
beneath her skin, and he must have 
been blind not to see the inky blackness 
of her lashes. 

‘‘Tust tell me .this: 
am I to—specialize ?” 

Before Ophelia could answer, indeed 
before she could draw away or control 
the color in her cheeks, Mrs. Perkins 
came back into the room. 

“T have them * she said, and then 
she stopped so suddenly that it was evi- 
dent she had seen all there was to see. 

Ophelia’s lips parted in quick protest, 
indignant denial. But denial of what? 
Thornwell Dare assumed an innocent 
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and interested expression that inflamed 
conjecture. He rose with suspicious 
alacrity and took the pictures from 
Mrs. Perkins’ hand and admired them 
—too indiscriminately. By the very in- 
gratiating quality of his smile, he in- 
sinuated that there had been something 
—well, at least unusual—in his _ be- 
havior toward Ophelia. 

Mrs. Perkins was not proof against 
that smile. There was an answering 
flicker of delighted conjecture in her 
own that maddened Ophelia so that she 
rose, prepared without more ado to take 
Mr. Dare to the summerhouse and Mrs. 
Bidlowe. 

At which point Urilda Smith ap- 
peared in the doorway, stifling a yawn. 

“Have I left my knitting bag in 
here?” she asked. 

Urilda had no knitting bag. Ophelia 
knew it, and Mrs. Perkins thought she 
knew it, but while they hesitated in 
their answers, Urilda sat down. 

So it was Urilda whom Mr. Dare met 
first of the boarders. She took her seat 
facing him and began a conversation in 
her usual dashing style. Mrs. Perkins’ 
snapshots were forgotten; Ophelia 
vielded place with what grace she could 
muster. Sport held Urilda’s attention, 
and she proceeded to question Mr. Dare 
as to his interest in the same. Needless 
to say, she found him responsive, de- 
lightfully so. The sports she liked best 
were Mr. Dare’s delight. 

Swimming? Well, of course there 
wasn’t much chance for swimming along 
the coast—unless you had a boat and 
could go far out. There were catboats 
for the renting. Did Mr. Dare know 
how to sail? And riding? Well, of 
course good horses were rather hard 
to get, but—was he a good hiker? He 
most assuredly was! Rowing? He 
knew something of that. Tennis? 
Didn’t Mr. Dare adore tennis? Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, he did! 

“This court has been simply eaten up 
with rock-a-chaws!” Urilda informed 
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him. “But we’re getting it into shape, 
and the new net ought to be here Mon- 
day.”’ 

Her delighted giggle was clearly ir- 
repressible. Mr. Dare regarded her 
cordially, but the glance he shot at 
Ophelia held an appreciative twinkle. 
Ophelia avoided further glances by 
leaving the room at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

Urilda looked after her and giggled 
again. 

“Ophelia is the sweetest thing!’ she 
said. Which may—or may not—have 
had to do with Ophelia’s leaving the 
room, 

Mrs. Perkins sat rocking and smiling 
rather vaguely at Urilda. For all the 
attention Urilda paid her, she might 
have been the thinnest air. 

“I certainly am glad you’ve come!” 
said Urilda to Thornwell Dare. 
“You've no idea of the scarcity of men 
—the deadliness of the place! Il’ve an 
idea you're going to have a pretty busy 
time!” 

The same idea, no doubt, occurred to 
Mr. Dare. He took Urilda in hand 
without loss of further time, but whe: 
the noon dinner was announced, he 
wiped a heated brow. 

In the dining room, Miss Barton was 
properly introduced. 

Mrs. Bidlowe was late in coming in 
and made, therefore, an 
trance. 


effective en- 
Mr. Dare was obliged to rise, 
half consumed, to meet the 
lady, and since her chair was next ti 


his soup 


his, to seat her in her place. 

By all the art she knew of nods and 
glances—and it was to her an unprac- 
ticed art—Ophelia endeavored to sug- 
gest to Mr. Dare that this was where he 
must, as he himself had expressed it, 
specialize. She was hampered some- 
what in her efforts by the fear that 
Urilda or Miss Barton might see and 
understand, and she _ consequently 
achieved a succession of animated nods 
and glances that might have done credit 
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to one more amorously inclined. After 
a particularly eloquent nod, she looked 
across the table to find her mother re- 
garding her with delighted incredulity. 

It was balm to her wounded spirit to 
see that Mr. Dare evidently understood 
and was devoting himself to Mrs. Bid- 
lowe. But across the table Urilda lis- 
tened shamelessly to every word he said, 
and Miss while she reserved 
her glances as a lady should, blushed 
when she accidentally caught the mas- 
culine eye. 

Evidently, Ophelia concluded, _ it 
would be wise to have a confidential 
talk with Thornwell Dare at the earliest 
opportunity—though not in the sitting 
room, as he had suggested, where the 
very walls had ears. They might speak 
unreservedly in the kitchen, perhaps, if 
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she went there on a message to Beatrice 
—and he followed. 

“*Phelia, honey,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
when the others had all left the room, 
“Mr. Dare does seem to be a very nice 
young man. He has such lovely man- 
men would be awkward 
round. I never 
saw a man more at his ease. If I were 


ners. Some 


with so many ladies 
a girl now——” 

She smiled archly at Ophelia, but 
Ophelia laughed, and her laughter had 
a genuine, light-hearted ring. 

“Urilda evidently agrees with you, 
mother. 
regards him,in that light, too.” 


[ think perhaps Miss Barton 


CHAPTER V. 

It was not in the kitchen that Ophelia 
held her confidential conversation with 
Thornwell Dare that day. Beatrice had 
to scrub the kitchen, and Ophelia had 
an errand in the village, so when the 
heat had sent two of the ladies to their 
and the third to her favorite 
hammock, Ophelia pinned on her imi- 
tation panama and boarded the trolley, 
and on Main Street, right in front of 
the drug store, she encountered Thorn- 
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well Dare. He had come in to see about 
his trunk, he said, and he guided 
Ophelia’s steps into the drug store and 
toward a small table in the rear. 

“What shall it be?” he asked, and 
smiled broadly when she ordered a 
maple-pecan sundae. It sounded like 
such a frivolous, schoolgirl confection, 
and it was decidedly interesting to find 
the cool and composed Ophelia evi- 
dently addicted to it. 

“This is the very opportunity I’ve 
been looking for,” said Mr. Dare. “I 
thought—that is, I got the idea at noon 
—that you were calling my attention to 
the lady on my left. Was I right?” 

Ophelia, inadvertently occupied with 
a luscious mouthful, could only nod. 

“H’m-m-m! Married lady, isn’t she? 
Friend husband not liable to mind? I 
wouldn’t have you think me a timid 
soul, but merely cautious. In the pic- 
tures, you know, friend husband is so 
frequently a disturbing element. And 
married ladies are so apt to misconstrue 
the mildest sentiment, poor, starved 
souls !” 

“I’m not asking you,” said Ophelia 
a trifle stiffly, “to do any thing—im- 
proper.” She sought for the word some 
seconds before she found it, and no 
sooner was it pronounced than she 
knew it was not what she had meant. 

“Of course not! I understood that. 
But this lady lives in—Alexandria, you 
say? At least a day off. I could get 
a running start if need be.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Ophelia, still more 
stiffly and with the red high in her 
cheeks, “that you do not understand.” 
She had finished her maple-pecan sun- 
dae by that time, and she looked as if 
she deeply regretted the fact—as if she 
would repudiate the attentions of a man 
who found it so impossible to under- 
stand. 

“T was only joking—and in very bad 
taste at that,’ Mr. Dare assured her. 
“We'll be serious now.” 

“T’ve never been anything else,” said 
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Ophelia, and was somehow conscious of 
sounding like a prude. 

Mr. Dare looked incredulous and 
made a commiserating little sound 
slightly tinged with laughter. Very 
wisely he refrained from further com- 
ment upon such a statement. 

“Could you give me some hints as to 
the lady’s likes and dislikes?” he has- 
tened to ask. “Just to save time that 
may prove valuable?” 

‘She reads all of the six best sellers,” 
Ophelia told him, “and the trashy mag- 
azines. She’s president of the Ladies’ 
Bridge Club in her town and wears a 
ridiculous number of diamonds—prides 
herself on being a clinging vine, but 
thinks she could rival Mary Pickford 
or Theda Bara, whichever and when- 
ever she cared to try. She’s very fond 
of candy.” Ophelia’s gaze fixed itself 
upon the well-filled candy stand in the 
front part of the store. “Of course 
you'll have to furnish your own candy,” 
she said. 

Mr. Dare conceded the point. 

‘“‘Well—I suppose I might. Tell me 
about the little school-teacher.” 

“There’s something more interesting 
to be told about her. She supports her- 
self by her teaching and has a secret 
passion for the works of Strindberg 
and Sudermann and D’Annunzio—that 
lot. You’d be more likely to accuse her 
of Tennyson and Shelley—Rossetti, 
perhaps—don’t you think? She’s never 
had any one attentive to her before.” 

“T see!” said Mr. Dare, nodding over 
the significant word. 

“As for Urilda—Miss Smith——” 

He raised a protesting hand. 

“Urilda is no longer Miss Smith to 
me. You forget that I talked to her 
for quite a while this morning. She is, 
I take it, an example of our artless mod- 
ern art. A charming child! <A bit— 
impetuous, perhaps i 

“Her mother says ‘vivacious.’ ” 

“Ts that the word? She giggles quite 
a lot.” 
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“That’s her vivacity.” 

“So? Well, now we have them”’—he 
held up three fingers—“the married 
lady, the spinster, and the child. Does 
it strike you that they’re three decid- 
edly dangerous subjects?” 

A sudden sickening bitterness swept 
over Ophelia. Her plan had already 
cost her a modest expenditure in dol- 
lars and cents that would be sorely felt 
if the summertime Romeo deserted 
now. She had a nightmare vision of 
Urilda and her tennis net. 

“If you’re—afraid 
coldly. 

“T’m a gentleman of my word,” said 
Thornwell Dare. “I only wanted to 
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make sure that if I come back 
upon my shield, there’ll be one 
to understand!’ He made her 
an elaborate bow as they rose. 
“By the way,” he said, “I get 
the impression that you don’t 
—er—care for men.” 

Ophelia’s trick of blushing 
was at once a gratifying and a 
humiliating thing, gratifying to 
the beholder, humiliating to 
herself. Mr. Dare saw the 
color rise under her clear olive 
skin with an appreciative eye. 
‘Ophelia told herself she hated 
him for it. 

“T don’t like them,” she said 
crisply. 

It was not the most cordial 
thing to say to the gen- 
tleman who was, at the 
moment, paying your 
ice-cream check, and 
she felt unpleasantly 
constrained until their 
ways parted on the 
sidewalk in front of 
the store. She went on 
then to the grocery, 
where she found that 
the price of cornmeal 
and sugar had risen 
several cents overnight, 

and to the dry-goods store, where dish 
towels were selling at just twice the 
price for which she had last bought 
them. As the change in her little black 
silk bag dwindled, she became more 
firmly convinced that the world was 
sadly out of joint. 

It was somewhat heartening when 
she returned home, in another hour or 
so, to find Mrs. Bidlowe and a com- 
panion in the summerhouse. The hon- 
eysuckle was not so thickly grown that 
they were hidden from the public view 
of the shell road. Mrs. Bidlowe’s blue 
organdie, with its sprawling pattern of 
pink roses, made a beautiful blur of 
color against the green, and the rays of 
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a declining sun struck kindly on the 
high-piled masses of her pale-gold hair. 
A pretty picture she and Mr. Dare pre- 
sented. 

For it was Mr. Dare, his hat off, his 
dark, close-cropped head turned to meet 
the quickening breeze, who faced her. 
At the moment when Ophelia passed, 
he was speaking in the eager, easy way 
that so frequently heralds the welding 
of a friendship. 

Ophelia had to ring the supper bell 
three times before they heard it. They 
came in then with the inevitable hint of 
embarrassment. Mr. Dare seated the 
lady with quite the air of a cavalier and 
was markedly attentive in seeing that 
she was served. 

Very obviously he was, as Urilda 
might have said, getting into his stride. 
When Urilda accused him of having 
run away that afternoon, he challenged 
her to a game of tennis as soon as the 
new net should arrive. He watched his 
opportunity, and the first time that Miss 
Barton raised her eyes to his, he smiled 
at her with a suggestion of silent con- 
geniality. 

There was a moment of tense excite- 
ment during that meal. Mrs. Bidlowe 
caused it. 

“T’vé been wanting to ask you, Mr. 
Dare,” she said, “where you are from. 
I’ve such a good friend—Jimmy Dare. 
Perhaps & 

He shook his head. 
“Don’t believe I know 
home’s in Georgia. Rome.” 

“Why, that’s where this man lived! 
I haven’t seen him for an age. He used 
to come to see me before I was mar- 
ried.” 

“Did I say Rome? By Jove, that was 
foolish of me! I meant Opelika,” said 
Mr. Dare, mixing his geographical facts 
a bit. “I worked in Rome for several 
years.” 

“Opelika?” cried Miss Barton, unex- 
pectedly and inopportunely responding 
to that casual smile. “‘That’s not far 


him. My 
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from where I live. Columbus, Georgia, 
is my home. But I’ve some very dear 
friends in Opelika—the Goodwin girls.” 

Mr. Dare regretted, somewhat hast- 
ily, that he didn’t know the Goodwin 
girls. 

“To tell the truth,’ he said—and 
Ophelia looked at him in consternation, 
wondering if he remembered that he 
had told her to say he was from New 
Orleans—‘I’ve been away from home 
for so many years. Hail from there, 
you know, but I went to school in New 
Orleans—finished at Tulane. I’ve been 
living in New Orleans recently.” 

There was a decided tinge of admira- 
tion in Ophelia’s breath of relief, and 
she scolded herself for the flashing 
thought that a man must be skilled in 
deception to extricate himself so skill- 
fully from a trying situation. How- 
ever, it was just as well. He would 
probably have need to extricate himself 
many times during the summer if he 
played her game with any measure of 
success, 

The nightly task of seeing that the 
dining room was put to rights after the 
meal required an hour more or less. 
When she finally turned the light out 
and went into the hall, she found her 
mother knitting there and Miss Barton 
beside the reading lamp with a thin, 
scholarly-looking volume in her hands. 

Ophelia went to the door with some 
idea of enjoying herself in the ham- 
mock and the cool silences of the night. 
But the night on the porch was not 
silent. Mr. Dare and Mrs. Bidlowe 
were sitting on the steps. Ophelia was 
hastily retreating when she saw that 
Urilda was also sitting on the steps and 
giggling across the conversation. 

Unhesitatingly she opened the door 
and stepped out. 

“Urilda, would you mind? I have 
to run over to Mrs. Brooks’ to speak 
to her about something, and mother 
doesn’t like to have me go alone. Will 
you come ?” 
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If Mr. Dare moved to offer his escort 
no one was aware of the fact. It was 
very dark on the steps. But Urilda, 
to do her justice, came readily enough. 

“So Mrs. Bidlowe isn’t going home 
as soon as she had planned?” she said 
to Ophelia, before they were well out 
of earshot. 

“Did she say so?” 

“Just told Mr. Dare she might be 
here another month—that her husband 
wouldn’t hear of her coming home— 
was the most unselfish man a 

Urilda giggled as if there were some- 
thing funny in this, but Ophelia didn’t 
join her. Under cover of the darkness, 
however, she treated herself to a re- 
lieved smile. Mrs. Bidlowe’s decision 
was the first fruit of her wild plan. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was the first week in July when 
Thornwell Dare came to the white cot- 
tage under the oak—a July of hot blue 
skies, offset by breezes that blew from 
the sound by day and night. The shel- 
tering oak gave a mercy of shade to 
those in the cottage, and morning and 
evening knew a deceptive, delicious 
coolness before the sun was high and 
after it was set. The tides were run- 
ning well that month, and every morn- 
ing, about ten o’clock, Urilda and Miss 
Barton and Mrs. Bidlowe—attended by 
Mr. Dare—went down the wharf for 
the daily swim. There was tennis in 
the morning and sometimes in the aft- 
ernoon; there was rowing; there were 
bonfires on the beach at night; there 
were trolley rides, with ice cream and 
a picture show as an objective—all of 
this possible because, in the white cot- 
tage, there was a man! 

When Ophelia thought of the lagging 
days before he had come, she sighed 
with intense relief. The.world was 
growing as rosy to Ophelia as the reflec- 
tion of one of the sunsets that bathed 
the scenes of the little play she was 
staging. Mrs. Bidlowe had officially 
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announced her intention of staying an- 
other month—the salt air seemed to be 
doing her so much good, she said—and 
there had been two answers to the ad- 
vertisement for boarders. 

It was a quietly jubilant Ophelia who 
rose each morning at six o’clock and ran 
down to the beach for her swim. The 
water was highest then and very cold. 
She had her plunge and was back at the 
house before the others were even out 
of bed and, in fresh white shirt waist 
and skirt, she served their cereal and 
fruit and poured their coffee with will- 
ing hands. 

She smiled quite cordially upon 
Thornwell Dare when he appeared one 
morning prepared to join her in the 
early swim, but she shook her head. 

“You must wait for the others,” she 
said. “The swim is one of the big 
events of the day. Didn't I hear that 
you were teaching Miss Barton to float, 
and Mrs. Bidlowe to swim, and Urilda 
to dive? By the way, you want to be 
mighty careful about that last. The 
water’s so shallow around here that it’s 
dangerous. She’ll break her neck.” 

“Why mayn’t I come in now and 
later, too, if I feel like it? There’s no 
law ‘ 

“Go away!” laughed 
“You're spoiling my fun.” And she 
turned her back quite frankly and 
slipped down into the water until only 
her dark head in its scarlet cap and one 
gleaming, rounded arm, flashing up and 
over rhythmically, were visible. 

She looked back over her shoulder 
after a while and saw him retreating 
up the wharf—a rather disconsolate fig- 
ure. Strangely enough, she smiled in 
remembering that figure as she came 
out of the water and ran lightly across 
the shell road and up the walk to the 
cottage. 

“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 


Ophelia. 


she caroled, assured of the success of 
her plan. 
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Her mother stilled that song. 

“’*Phelia, honey,” she said that day, 
“does it seem to you that Mrs. Bidlowe 
is—too frequently—with Mr. Dare? I 
hope it’s just my imagination, but it 
does seem to me zg 

“Nonsense, miitterchen!’ laughed 
Ophelia, but the light of quick defense 
leaped in her eyes. 

“You think it is just my imagination, 
then? Well, I hope so, I’m sure. But 
it does seem to me he’s with her more 
than either of the other two. She’s for- 
ever and always talking about him. 
Yesterday I’m sure he was just about 
to sit beside you when she called him. 
And you know, my dear, when a young 
married woman’s away from her hus- 
band—I don’t think it’s right! I cer- 
tainly don’t!” 

“Scandal, mother! And gossip!” 

“Not at all! I wouldn’t say anything 
for the world. But when a young man 
is so attractive—and she is inclined to 
be flirtatious, my dear. Last night, after 
I had gone to bed, I got up again to turn 
my shutter to let in a little more breeze, 
and the'two of them were standing by 
the railing, and I’m not sure—but it 
looked very much as if he were holding 
her hand.” 

“Are you sure it was Mrs. Bidlowe ?” 
laughed Ophelia, but in her own ears 
the laughter flatted. “Urilda, now 

“Urilda!” Mrs. Perkins sniffed. “I 
hope I haven’t reached my time of life 
without learning something! Urilda 
would have been holding his hand, 
Ophelia; I never saw a girl lose her 
head about a man the way that one 
I’ve wanted to speak to her. You 
know how responsible I feel, with her 
father and mother not here. And what 
do we know about this Mr. Dare? He 
is perfectly charming—but you can 
never tell. They say even criminals can 
be that!” 

Ophelia laughed with an abandon she 
was far from feeling, and when Mr. 
Dare strolled into the dining room just 
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before dinner, she took advantage of 
the opportunity to speak to him. The 
three ladies were drying their hair, he 
reported. The waves had been un- 
usually high that morning, and they had 
got very wet. 

“My mother was speaking of you and 
Mrs. Bidlowe a few minutes ago,” said 
Ophelia. She moved around the table 
as she spoke, portioning out knives and 
forks and spoons. 

Mr. Dare paused with a glass of 
water halfway to his lips and a gleam 
of modest pleasure in his eye. 

“TI fancy I’m making rather a neat job 
of that.” 

“I’m not so sure that you are.” 

“T beg your pardon?” There was no 
doubting his surprise. 

“T’m not at all sure that you’re mak- 
ing a neat job of it. If it’s too obvious, 
you see a 

“But the lady in question is pleased.” 
He set the glass of water down with a 
puzzled and aggrieved air and looked at 
Ophelia, demanding justice. 

“She won’t be pleased if she’s talked 
about.” 

“No more will she if she isn’t talked 
to. What would you advise?” 

Ophelia considered the question du- 
biously a moment. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last, al- 
most crossly. “Isn’t it your part to 
bother about such things? You ought 
to know how to be nice enough without 
being—too nice.” 

She was entirely serious, but there 
was a twinkle in Thornwell*Dare’s eyes 
that he took care she should not see. 

“It’s my one fault—being too nice,” 
he dared with exaggerated meekness. 

But he faltered before the genuine 
candor in Ophelia’s gaze. It was such 
impersonal candor—quite refreshing 
after the warmth of Urilda’s friendli- 
ness, Mrs. Bidlowe’s emotions, and Miss 
Barton’s sentiment. 

“Don’t you think it might be a good 
thing if we had regular consultations, 
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you and I?” he suggested guilefully. 
“Say—every other day? You can watch 
my progress and offer suggestions. It’s 
a little bit hard for me to get the right 
perspective—as you might say, Run- 
ning a three-ring circus is a compli- 
cated business.” 

“T have entirely too much to do. 
There wouldn’t be time i 

“Well, of course—if you put it that 
way. But you can see for yourself the 
danger. Now, I was blissfully uncon- 
scious that I was overdoing it with this 
lady.” 

Ophelia reconsidered. 

“It would be very hard to find a place 
where we wouldn’t be overheard.” 

“Come rowing. If we get a mile or 
so out in the sound 6 

“Miss ’Phelia,” said Beatrice, from 
the doorway leading to the kitchen, “is 
you goner see is dis graby seasoned 
right?” 

Mr. Dare lingered hopefully in the 
dining room, finding such a termination 
to the conversation entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, but Ophelia did not reappear. Ap- 
petizing odors drifted out from the 
kitchen, and he heard her directing the 
details of the dinner. 

A trifle piqued, he went out to the 
porch, where Urilda was drying her 
hair. It was not long hair, because 
Urilda had bobbed it the year before 

all the girls were doing it then—and 
it was a somewhat nondescript brown 
with broad, blond, sunburned streaks 
that were rather startling until one be- 
came used to them. But the most de- 
cided thing about it was its straight- 
ness. 

“I’m thinking of cutting it again,” she 
told him, as he took an uncomfortable 
seat upon the railing. 

“Going to give me a curl when you 
do?” 

“This long one.” She held a lock 
away from her forehead with an invit- 
ing air until he made a show of reach- 
ing for his pocketknife, when she flung 
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it back in safety from across her eyes, 
“The water was pretty salt this morn- 
ing. I must have swallowed a gallon 
or two that time you ducked me. You 
certainly are strong. Mrs. Bidlowe’s 
having a sweet time with her hair. The 
salt makes it awfully sticky, and she 
has such a lot, it’s a day’s work to give 
it a good rinsing. She'll never be ready 
in time for dinner. Aren’t you nearly 
starved? In another fifteen minutes, 
I'll be able to eat this house.” 

“When are you going to give me an- 
other set of tennis?” he asked, plunging 
into the stream. 

“Whenever Mrs. Bidlowe will let 
you play,” giggled Urilda. ‘‘To-mor- 
row morning? This afternoon?” 

They played that afternoon, ‘while 
Mrs. Bidlowe was still struggling with 
her hair and Miss Barton was writing 
letters—a trifle incoherently, it must be 
allowed, interrupted frequently by the 
memory that Mr. Dare had asked her 
if she’d care to see a copy of Celtic 
verse which he had with him; he’d show 
it to her in the morning, if she did. 

And that night, with the pale-gold 
sickle of the new moon swinging high 
against the blue-black velvet of the sky, 
with machines, like padded monsters, 
slipping past on the shell road, their 
white searchlights cleaving the way, Mr. 
Dare brought forth his guitar and en- 
tered into competition with the locusts. 
He had a voice of limited power, but he 
used it to chant instead of to sing, ac- 
companying himself with skillful chords 
so that the effect was altogether pleas- 
ing. Old plantation songs, remnants of 
comic opera, a glee-club jingle or two 
—it was a very creditable performance. 
When he sang ‘‘Asthore,” he turned the 
fraction of an inch toward Mrs. Bid- 
lowe; there was an old Scotch ballad 
with tender references to Jean—and 
Jean was Miss Barton’s name; and 
“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” brought de- 
lighted giggles from Urilda. 


Ophelia sat in the hammock and 
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watched the group on the steps. She 
was very tired, The day had been more 
than usually trying. There had been 
so much to do, and her satisfaction with 
her summertime Romeo had been sadly 
jarred. Her thoughts were still revolv- 
ing around grocery lists and menus, 
funds disbursed wisely and well, a 
dusky admirer of Beatrice’s who was 
too frequently in evidence. 

It was eleven o’clock when Urilda 
woke her with a firm grip upon the arm. 

“Mercy me! If you haven’t been 
asleep, Ophelia! We’re all going to bed, 
and there isn’t a bit of ice water in the 
cooler.” 

Mrs. Bidlowe had already disap- 
peared. Miss Barton was standing by 
the table in the hall, waiting for ice 
water, too. Mr. Dare was closing the 
shutters in the dining room. Ophelia 
looked at him dazedly, her eyes still 
filmed with sleep. 

“You needn’t bother. I’ll do that,” 
she said, but she was distinctly con- 
scious of a feeling of relief that it was 
already done. She broke a piece of ice. 
Urilda was holding the cover of the 
cooler for her. 

“Good practice for any man,’ said 
Urilda—and giggled. 

Ophelia wondered why. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the third week of July, Miss Bar- 
ton went away. She went with evident 
reluctance, and the night before she left 
she sat down on the pier with Thorn- 
well Dare until ten o’clock. Whether 
they discussed Celtic poetry or D’An- 
nunzio was not generally known. The 
moon was nearing the full. 

“Dear Miss Perkins—Ophelia,” she 
said in leaving, “I can never tell you 
what this summer in your home has 
meant to me.” 

“We shall be glad to see you again,” 
said Ophelia, her mind on business ‘bent. 

“It could never be the same!” sighed 
Miss Barton. 
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Thornwell Dare was waiting to take 
her to the train, and her brown eyes 
were limpid with emotion. Ophelia had 
the grace to blush. But when the trol- 
ley had borne the two away, she went 
to Miss Barton’s room, armed with the 
necessary implements for a thorough 
cleaning up. Two ladies were due on 
the afternoon train from New Orleans, 
and Ophelia had work to do. 

She was down on the wharf crabbing 
when Mr. Dare returned, and he sought 
her there. 

“T have to report,” he said, “that I 
have enthusiastically speeded the part- 
ing guest.” 

“She caught her train?” 

“We waited one-half hour in the sta- 
tion. She said she was always so nerv- 
ous about missing a train that she liked 
to get there ahead of time.” 

Ophelia used her scoop net with dis- 
cretion, to land a big, rusty-backed crab. 
His advent into her basket was the sig- 
nal for a fury of hissing and spitting 
and clashing of crustacean claws. Mr. 
Dare carefully avoided the proximity 
of the basket. 

“Deviled 
some interest. 

“Gumbo,” said Ophelia laconically. 

She was tying a large piece of raw 
meat onto a line and she did it deter- 
minedly, but with obvious distaste for 
the business. There was another piece 
of business before her for which she 
had an almost equal distaste, however, 
and when the line with its burden had 
slipped down into the water, she gave 
that her attention. 

“T’ve been wanting to say to you” — 
she went about it very coolly, but a 
certain nervousness evidenced itself in 
the careful spacing of her words— 
“that there is—no necessity—for the 
sort of thing that happened last night.” 

“Last night?” No one could look 
more innocently inquiring than Mr. 
Dare. 

“On the beach—you held my hand.” 


crabs?” he inquired with 
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She scorned quibbling, but the flush that 
mortified her so and equally delighted 
Mr. Dare crept slowly from brow to 
chin. It was as if there were two 
Ophelias—one sharing the instincts and 
emotions all girls are heir to, the other 
scientific, college-bred, scorning all fem- 
inine devices. 

“Oh—that? You'll have to forgive 
me. I didn’t mean a thing. That is, 
you see, I get so in the habit of these 
little attentions to any girl who hap- 
pens to be around. It all goes with my 
part. Stage directions—business of 
holding hands—business of soulful 
glances It’s all a part of the char- 


“TI have to report,’’ he said, ‘‘that I have enthusiastically speeded 


the parting guest.”’ 
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acter—the summertime Romeo. I prac- 
tice continually. Upon my word, I’m 
sorry about last night—that is—if you 
didn’t like it.”’ 

There was a breath-taking hint of 
audacity in the last words. They sug- 
gested that it was not credible that 
Ophelia had not liked it. The beach 
had been a most romantic spot; there 
had been the flickering bonfire, the shel- 
ter of a gray, half-buried wreck upon 
the sand, the clear, star-glinting sky 
above their heads and at their feet the 
murmur of little lapping waves, far out 
the lure of beckoning channel lights. 
It had been a time and a place when 
any girl must look kindly upon the 
Romeo who holds her hand, and Thorn- 
well Dare challenged Ophelia to deny 
the fact. 

“Most certainly ” she began with 
great dignity, and then, to her ever- 
lasting surprise, her lips refused the de- 
nial, and she heard herself changing the 
subject—ignominiously in retreat. 

“There are two ladies coming from’ 

the city this after- 
noon.” 

Without protest, 
he followed her 
lead, but he man- 
aged, subtly, to 
convey the  im- 
pression that he 
was biding his 
time. 

“Age, color, and 
condition — if I 
may make — so 
bold ?” 

‘More _— school- 

teachers, I think. 

They spoke of 

staying a possible 

two weeks. That 

seems to be as 
== much as a school- 
= teacher can save 
out of her salary 
these days.” 
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“Beastly life!” said Mr. Dare, with a 
world of feeling in his tone, 

“Infinitely preferable to some other 
things.” 

“Have you ever taught?” 

“Not yet. I begin this fall.” 

He shook his head commiseratingly. 

“Poor child! Poor, deluded child! 
When there’s probably some nice young 
man i 

“T have to earn a living and take care 
of mother,” said Ophelia, ignoring the 
last part of that speech, “and taking 
boarders is not my idea ‘ 

“Amen! But some nice young man 
now——”’ 

He repeated the suggestion rashly, 
and Ophelia abandoned her lines and 
faced him, and the world, with delib- 
erate fierceness. For once and all, she 
wanted her ideas upon the subject un- 
derstood. 

“Thank goodness the day has come,” 
she said, ‘when matrimony is no longer 
a girl’s only respectable means of live- 
lihood !” 

“Oh, but some people still regard it 
—favorably,” suggested Mr. Dare. 

There were two large crabs visible 
through the translucent green of the 
water, attacking the meat on one of 
Ophelia’s lines. She devoted the next 
three minutes to them. 

“Now that Miss Barton has. gone,” 
she said, at the expiration of that time, 
“it will be a question of Urilda and Mrs. 
Bidlowe and these other ladies.” 

“Do you think, since you spoke about 
Mrs. Bidlowe, that I show improvement 
in my methods?” 

“IT haven't any fault to find,” said 
Ophelia slowly. ‘I have really thought 
it would be hard to find any one more 
suited to the position.” 

“Thank you! For myself and for my 
company, I thank you!” 

“You seem to know—intuitively— 
what to say to them—the sort of atten- 
tion that each one likes. I’ve won- 
dered,” said Ophelia, frankly curious, 
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“whether that—just comes to you? Or 
have you had a great deal of practice?” 

Confusion threatened to overcome 
Mr. Dare, but he recovered himself 
quickly. 

“Native genius,” he said, with a wave 
of one hand to dismiss the subject. 
“Now, in the case of Mrs. Bidlowe, she 
reproached me delicately with growing 
rather cold—wanted to know whether 
it was because of anything she had 
done. I told her that it was nothing 
that could be remedied. She said I dis- 
tressed her, and what could it be? I 
got up—we were in the summerhouse— 
and walked away—three feet away. I 
folded my arms and clenched my teeth 
—stern-repression stuff’—he was evi- 
dently enjoying himself in retrospect— 
‘and she entreated me to say what it 
was. Friendships such as ours were 
precious things, not to be lightly cast 
aside or lost. I laughed at that, sig- 
nifying that the friendship had been 
lost to me the day that it began, and 
when she asked me, with pretty de- 
fiance, what I meant by that, I told her 
—to ask her husband!” 

“When was all this?’ 
Ophelia. 

She was sure that Mr. Dare was ex- 
aggerating the affair. It sounded over- 
emotional to her. He had known Mrs. 
Bidlowe only a few weeks. 

“Three evenings ago. I thought you 
might have noticed, since then, that she 
regards me with a startled question in 
her eye whenever I cross the room to- 
ward her. She seems to suspect me of 
an intention to kidnap her and carry 
her off by her beautiful blond hair.” 

“T had noticed,” said Ophelia slowly, 
“that she’s been more particular about 
getting her letters off to her husband by 
a certain train. 
“There it is! That’s her conscience 
prodding her. And she wants to prove 
an alibi in conjugal devotion if ever I 
accuse her of having blighted my young 
life. Though I was very careful to tell 


demanded 
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her that knowing her had meant so 
much to me.” 

“Suggesting ?” 

“Suggestions are dangerous things. 
I was thinking of three square meals a 
day and life in the white cottage.” 

Ophelia gathered up her lines and 
made ready to depart. There was an 
inflection in Mr. Dare’s voice that she 
didn’t clearly recognize and yet mis- 
trusted. 

“You'll be short one meal unless I 
get these up to the house,” she hastened 
to say, in her most practical way. 

“Just six! That isn’t going to be 
enough. I’m very hungry to-day.” 

“More than enough for gumbo. Bea- 
trice can take two crabs and a piece of 
ham—a little okra—and make a gumbo 
fit for a king. Only, I don’t suppose 
there ever was a king who indulged in 
gumbo.” 

“His loss, then. Here! I’m going 
to carry that!” 

Against her protests, he took pos- 
session of the basket and the net, and 
she was conscious, when he did it, of 
disproportionate relief. They walked 
up the wharf in silence, the boards echo- 
ing beneath their feet, the near-noon 
sun dazzling them with the glare from 
water and beach and shell road. And 
yet it was very pleasant companionship. 
There was no foolishness about this, 
Ophelia thought, as there was about a 
man’s holding your hand. 

“Do you think,” she asked suddenly, 
“that you'll last the summer out?” 

The gate clicked to behind them as 
she said it, the oak cast its wealth of 
shade, and she took off her wide straw 
hat and fanned herself with it idly. 

“You speak as if I were scheduled 
for a quick demise. Barring accidents, 


I think I’ll last. But I will appreciate 
time off this afternoon.” 

He followed her with his burden to 
the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Perkins was standing in the 


doorway, talking to a tall, thin country- 
man who spat carefully between words 
—his words were few—and who car- 
ried himself with awkward authority. 

“*Phelia, honey,’”’ Mrs. Perkins cried, 
“Mr. Goodyear’s been telling me‘ the 
most awful thing about a man he’s 
looking for—a sort of bluebeard who’s 
hiding in this part of the country. He 
was saying, when you and Mr. Dare 
came up 

But when Ophelia turned to include 
Mr. Dare in this bit of news, he had 
disappeared. He explained afterward 
that he hadn’t wanted to intrude and 
that he was genuinely disappointed not 
to have met the sheriff. 











CHAPTER VIII. 

Ophelia and her mother were sitting 
in the hall when Mr. Dare went out 
that afternoon. Urilda had gone over 
to Cedar Grove, and Mrs. Bidlowe was 
lying down. 

“’Phelia, honey,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
as the alert masculine figure swung 
aboard the trolley, ‘what do you make 
of that young man?” 

Ophelia paused in her darning, the 
needle held at a dangerous angle. 

“Make of him?” she echoed. 

Mrs. Perkins nodded a wise little 
gray head. 

“Who is he? Where does he come 
from? Why is he staying here?” Her 
voice husked to the thread of a whisper. 

“Why, mother, what on earth do you 
mean ?””’ 

“That,” said Mrs. Perkins medita- 
tively to herself, “is the worst of tak- 
ing boarders. You never can tell just 
who you’re harboring in your home. 
I’ve been thinking how dangerous it is 
ever since Mr. Goodyear was here. He 
warned me about any suspicious char- 
acters who might be hanging around, 
and the more I think of Mr. Dare 

“You’d hardly say that Mr. Dare was 
‘hanging around’ when he boards here,” 
suggested Ophelia. 
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“Yes, I know. And he says he lives 
in New Orleans. But how do we know ? 
And didn’t you notice that when Mrs. 
Bidlowe asked him one day about his 
home, he got all mixed up in what he 
had to say? He didn’t seem to know. 
And if you'll notice, he hasn’t gotten a 
piece of mail since he’s been here. You 
must admit there’s something queer in 
that !” 

“He may get it in the general deliy- 
ery. What difference does it make to 
us whether he gets any at all?” 

“No real difference, ’Phelia, honey. 
But I take such an interest in every- 
thing and every one now that you've 
shouldered the responsibility of the 
house. My brain seems to be more 
active than it used to be. I want to 
know all about everybody. And I’ve 
wondered so about this young man.” 

“He seems to be a gentleman,” said 
Ophelia carefully. 

‘Seems to be, certainly 
fectly charming man. That’s what in- 
terested me first of all. Why should a 
young gentleman who is perfectly all 
right want to spend his summer in a 
house full of women this way? It isn’t 
natural.” 

“I’m sure he’s been very—nice.” 

“Too nice. I don’t like all of this 
shilly-shallying with first one and then 
another. First it was Mrs. Bidlowe. 
Then I’m positive he made that poor 
Miss Barton care for him. And 
Urilda! Urilda is simply running wild! 
You know how responsible I feel, when 
her father and mother are off yonder in 
that heathenish place. Besides—there 
have been times when, from the way 
he’s looked at you, I’ve been sure that if 
you'd only give him a chance id 

“Did I tell you,” asked Ophelia, “that 
I'd heard from the college about that 
position in Vicksburg? I'll have to 
stand examinations in the fall.” 

But Mrs. Perkins was not to be di- 
verted. 

“You needn’t try to change the sub- 
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I can’t for the life of 


ject, Ophelia. 
me see why you should. I’m trying to 
tell you that Mr. Goodyear says we can’t 
be too careful this summer whom we 
take in. This young man he was speak- 
ing of is hiding along the coast some- 
where—palming himself off as respect- 
able * 

“What was it he had done?” 

“Murdered his wife. And she was 
the fourth one.” 





“The fourth one he’d murdered, 
mother !” 
“No! The fourth one he’d married. 


He’d just gone off and left the others, 
but he murdered this one, and the police 
think it ought to be stopped.” 

“Of course. But what has all this 
to do with Mr. Dare?” 

“You mean to say you don’t see? Mr. 
Goodyear told me this morning that the 
man they’re looking for is quite nice 
looking and well mannered, and you 
know we’ve all commented on how Mr. 
Dare gets on with women. And he 
simply walked in here—from goodness 
knows where. Just think of those poor 
wives !” 

She argued the case quite earnestly, 
a spot of color glowing in each faded 
cheek, but Ophelia shook her head 
above her darning and laughed. 

“Miitterchen, miitterchen!’” she cried. 
“You've been reading Mrs. Bidlowe’s 
trashy magazines! If you have no more 
presentable evidence than that ‘a 

Whereupon Mrs. Perkins rose with 
great dignity and took her knitting into 
her own room. With the door closed, 
she tiptoed over to the bed and lifted 
the pillow, to make sure that Ophelia 
had not discovered and removed the 
gaudy-backed monthly hidden there. 

Ophelia’s darning halted somewhat in 
the sitting room. She had answered 
her mother laughingly, but now a vague 
uneasiness possessed her soul. After 
all was said and done, she didn’t know 
who Thornwell Dare was, and it was 
unusual that he hadn’t received any mail 
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—and she did know that the name he 
used was not his own. 

But the suggestion that he had mur- 
dered a trusting wife seemed altogether 
absurd. For no definable reason, 
Ophelia was quite sure that he was not 
a married man at all. As for being a 
criminal! She was sure that—well, 
that criminals did not have such frank 
blue eyes, such appealing smiles. He 
was only a professional flirt. There 
were dozens such, though she had never 
met one before. It was a type of which 
she had always been superlatively scorn- 
ful, but it occurred to her quite sud- 
denly that Thornwell ‘Dare had broken 
her barriers down while she had not 
even been aware of the process. She 
was not sure that she disliked him; his 
smile lingered pleasantly in her mind 
—and the agreeable way in which he 
appropriated burdens and carried them 
lightly. 

It was inevitable that Ophelia should 
remember the twinkle in his eye—a cer- 
tain quizzical trick of the eyebrows. He 
had a gesture of the hands, a distinctive 
thing that recurred to her unexpectedly. 
Urilda was apt to exclaim frequently 
over the breadth of his shoulders and 
their athletic swing. 

But these were strange thoughts for 
Ophelia. She had never consciously en- 
tertained them before, and the hours of 
the afternoon slipped away with amaz- 
ing swiftness while she was so occupied. 
It was five o’clock before she realized 
it. It was nearing six when Thornwell 
Dare came up the path, and Ophelia 
looked at him in consternation. 

His clothes were muddy, the brim of 
his hat was torn, and he moved stealth- 
ily, with’ the unmistakable intention of 
slipping into the housé unobserved. 

“Ophelia!” breathed Mrs. Perkins, 
who had come to stand behind Ophelia 
in the doorway and now clutched her 
arm. “Look! Is that Mr. Dare? And 
you tell me he isn’t a suspicious char- 
acter! And where is Urilda? She 
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should have been back from Cedar 
Grove long ago!” 

“He probably met her on the _way 
home, murdered her just to keep his 
hand in, and buried the corpse on the 
beach,” teased Ophelia, but. she was 
conscious of a sudden and inexplicable 
numbness in the region of her heart, 
and she went into the dining room, to 
see that supper was ready, with a de- 


cided worry wrinkle between her eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Thornwell Dare appeared at the sup- 
per table his usual immaculate self. 

Mrs. Perkins surprised him by the 
persistency of her fascinated stare, but 
the arrival of the two new boarders 
prevented the others from discerning 
this. 

One of the new arrivals was tall and 
thin and red-haired, the comic-supple- 
ment edition of a schoolmarm; the other 
was small and stout, with bright, ins 
quisitive eyes behind her glasses. Both 
of them were past the age when a Ro- 
meo might be considered necessary to 
peace of mind. The smaller of the two 
was very talkative and genial, with an 
obsession for coincidences and parlor 
tricks. She announced a knowledge of 
palmistry, and gathered the circle 
around her in the sitting room without 
loss of time, to read the secrets of their 
past, present, and future lives as re- 
vealed by their treacherous hands, 

“And now the gentleman,” she said, 
when Urilda had rent the veil and Mrs. 
Bidlowe had exclaimed that it was in- 
credible that she should have discovered 
the number of proposals she had had. 

3ut Thornwell Dare shook his head, 
to the disappointment of every one 
present. 

“T wouldn’t care,” he told them, “to 
have the secrets of my dark past re- 
vealed.” 

Mrs. Perkins was seized with a nerv- 
ous spasm of coughing that threatened 
to strangle her. 
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“Ah,” cried the little black-eyed lady, 
“you can laugh, young man, but the last 
time I read a man’s hand for him—it 
was up in Alaska where we went one 
summer on a wonderful trip—I said to 
him, ‘There’s something in your life 
that you’re ashamed of, that you want 
to hide!’ And he cursed frightfully 
and snatched his hand away and dashed 
out of the room. They caught him the 
next day, and he was a noted desperado. 
He'd robbed a mine or a stagecoach or 
something; I forget just what.” 

In the babble of excited comment that 
arose, Ophelia slipped out of the room. 
She went to stand at the corner of the 
porch that was farthest from the sitting 
room, and leaned her head against a 
post, and strove to clear away, in the 
cool, pine-scented air, the swarming 
cloud of doubts and questions that as- 
sailed her. 

She started when a voice at her side 
asked, “Dreaming?” and she turned 
guiltily to face Thornwell Dare. 

“Care to go out in the catboat I see 
down yonder at the pier?” he asked. 
“There’s something I want. to say to 
you—and IJ shouldn’t like an audience.” 

They went so quietly down the walk 
that the group in the sitting room did 
not hear them go. Neither spoke for 
the distance down the wharf. The 
moon was low on the horizon—an al- 
most full, orange disk of a moon that 
sent the trail of a silver serpent across 
the waters and touched the tip of the 
sail with a mere gleam of light. The 
air had been very still up at the white 
cottage and on the beach, but as they 
pulled in the anchor and moved away 
from the wharf, a little wind came up 
out of the night to flick the sea and fill 
the sail and cool Ophelia’s cheeks. 

She sat in the bow of the boat, her 
hands folded in her lap, her head tilted 
gratefully to the caressing breeze. There 
were times—and this was one of them 
—when active independence was easily 
forgotten, and if the thought of the 
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clinging vine was not attractive, that of 
the pliant rush might be. 

“T can manage the tiller rope,’ she 
offered tentatively, however. 

“Thanks,” said Thornwell Dare. 
“One man can run this little boat.” 

So Ophelia sat very still, and watched 
the path that led to the moon. They 
were sailing straight along that path, 
the orange disk apparently their goal, 
but as swiftly as they glided over the 
water, more swiftly still the moon rose 
in the sky, swiftly and silently as if to 
lure them on. 

“In the words of Urilda—quite some 
moon!” said Thornwell Dare at last. 

Ophelia’s dazzled eyes came back on 
the instant. 

“By the way—did I understand you 
to say that Urilda was an only child?” 
he asked. 

“I believe she is—yes, of course, I 
know she is,” said Ophelia, puzzled a 
bit by the irrelevancy of the question. 

“And her father—has banana planta- 
tions, did you say?” 

“She must have told you that herself. 
I don’t remember discussing it.” 

“There’s a great deal of money in ba- 
nanas,” said Thornwell Dare in a specu- 
lative tone. 

Through the cool, romantic beauty 
of the night, the words carried with 
them a suggestion that precipitated once 
more Ophelia’s unpleasant thoughts. 
She turned her head quickly, but only 
the man’s profile was to be seen and 
that blurred in the shadow. Her own 
face showed as clear cut as a cameo 
in the moonlight and any one might 
have seen the furrow of her frown. 

“People die so frequently in those 
tropical countries,” he continued. “Ta- 
rantulas—and fevers—and all that sort 
of thing. So fatal. And Urilda is a 
thoughtless young person to be bur- 
dened with all that wealth. If some 
adventurous gentleman should come 
along 
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“Was it about Urilda that you wanted 
to speak to me?” asked Ophelia. 

“Lord bless you, no! Careful there! 
I’m going to gybe!” 

She crouched low in the bottom of 
the boat while the boom swung over her 
head as they turned to catch the shift- 
ing breeze. The waters slapped sharply 
against the boat’s side and showered her 
with spray. When she straightened up 
again, the moonlight was striking full 
across the boat, and Thornwell Dare’s 
countenance was plainly revealed— 
guileless, a bit perturbed, perhaps. 

“It’s about you—and me—and this 
remarkable bargain of ours that I[ 
wanted to say a word. I’m afraid I'll 
have to break my contract. [rom re- 
cent developments, it looks as if I might 
have to leave this part of the world at 
a moment’s notice. I can’t say for cer- 
tain. My movements depend upon those 
of other people.” 

He paused, but what he had said was 
singing itself over and over in Ophelia’s 
mind. It had a sinister, suggestive ring 
that grew more distinct with every rep- 
etition. Her mother’s insistence that 
Mr. Dare was a fugitive from justice 
seemed not so foolish now. She trailed 
one hand in the water and watched, 
without seeing it, the phosphorescent 
outline that her fingers made. 

“And of course—it’s only a word of 
advice—but if I do have to leave, I 
don’t believe I’d run that advertisement 
for a Romeo again, if I were you. It’s 
none of my business, you might say— 
but it only happened that I wasn’t the 
sort of person to steal the spoons—or 
run off with Urilda. You say your 
mother feels responsible there.” 

“Urilda is the least of my worries!” 
cried Ophelia. The hand in the water 
sent a flare of mysterious brilliance in 
the wake of an impatient fling. “Of 
course if you have to go ’ 

“T’m not saying much about it, by the 
way. I only felt it would be fair to 
warn you. After all, the summer’s well 
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on its way. You've been fairly success- 
ful as a housekeeper, haven’t you? My 
going won’t leave you in the lurch?” 

Ophelia protested quickly: 

“Not at all!” 

She dried her hand with great care 
on her handkerchief and spaced her 
words judicially, but a disturbing little 
pulse had wakened in her throat. The 
moon was riding high in the heavens 
now, coolly aloof. Its radiance was be- 
hind them, and the air was noticeably 
chill. Ophelia shivered. 

“We'll be going in, please,” she said. 
“I really shouldn’t have come out at 
all.” 

He turned for a deliberate scrutiny 
of her face, but she avoided his eyes. 
With some difficulty, he located the 
lights of the white cottage among the 
many on the curving beach, and steered 
in toward the pier. 

“You know,” he said, “I’d like very 
much to tell you my tale of woe—why 
it is that I’m leaving in this sudden and 
mysterious way.” Ophelia’s attitude 
toward him softened at the words. “But 
—I can’t,” he ended. 

She was furious 
having softened. 

“You see—it isn’t altogether my -se- 
cret,” he told her, and to her horrified 
senses the words carried the significance 
of crime. “I’m suffering for some one 
else’s I’m tied hand 
and foot in one place or moved over the 
map like a pawn because of what some 
one else has done. It’s pretty hard on 
achap. Suppose, now, there were some 
one—a girl—in whose eyes I wanted to 
appear particularly well, what do you 
suppose that girl would think of me? 
What chance would I have?” 

But Ophelia sprang out onto the pier 
ahead of him, gathering her skirts about 
her as if to save them from contaminat- 
ing contact. 

“Really—I can’t imagine,” she said, 
and went up the wharf with the tread 
of an Amazon. 


with herself for 


shortcomings. 
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That Amazonian tread was the ref- 
uge to which she fled whenever she felt 
most nearly overcome by feminine emo- 
tions. 

CHAPTER X. 
“Any worrying 
there is to be 
done,” Ophelia 
had said to her 
mother, “‘I’ll do.” 
Assuredly she 
did her share that 
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In the mild excitement, the meal came to an end 
with attention diverted from the mysterious noise 
in Mr. Dare’s room. 


night. She lay awake for hours, star- 
ing into the shadows of her room and 
worrying over Thornwell Dare. 

The wind was blowing steadily in 
through her windows, so that the short 
white muslin curtains rose and fell with 
a flickering whisper. The sound of the 
incoming tide beat faintly upon the 
beach, ‘and the wind in the pine trees 
moaned unceasingly. The moonlight 
fell in a broad white band across her 
pillow. 
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Ophelia turned restlessly, flinging her 
arms over her head, resting one of them 
across her eyes to shut out the light. 
But wherever she turned she was con- 
fronted by a vision of Thornwell Dare. 
He smiled at her across that bar of 
moonlight; he evolved mysteriously 
from the shadowed corners of the 
room; a stray gleam of light on the 
mirror suggested oddly his flashing 
smile; the whispering curtains hinted 
of his voice. 


{ 


\ 


What was it he had said about 
Urilda? Was there really anything 
suspicious in that? And at the last 
It hadn’t been Urilda he had been 
speaking of then—some girl for whom 
he cared 

Who was he, anyhow? Thornwell 
Dare was not his name. And yet he 
had never told her any other. She re- 
membered with shame the interview in 
the summerhouse in which she had so 
childishly ignored important details. 
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She should, of course, have asked him 
for references, something to establish 
his identity. Her mother always asked 
new boarders—quite tactfully—who 
they were. But she, who had thought 
herself so competent to handle her 
mother’s affairs, had foolishly run the 
risk—of what? 

Was Thornwell Dare the man the 
sheriff had told her mother about? Cer- 
tainly his attempted confession, his 
warning of a sudden and unheralded 
departure, pointed to that. And it had 
been such a worn explanation—the sug- 
gestion that he was shielding another 
from that other’s crime! 

Ophelia laughed scornfully when she 
remembered that, but the pillow muffled 
her laughter to a suspiciously uncertain 
sound. 

She should have known, she told her- 
self cynically, that any man who could 
flirt with three women at once was a 
suspicious character. And he had 
laughed with’ her at the other three all 
the time! She buried her face in her 
pillow to hide it from herself. A per- 
sistent little thought was stirring in her 
mind: “He wasn’t flirting with you! 
Not with you!” 

The cuckoo clock in Mrs. Perkins’ 
room interrupted the thought by hic- 
cupping three times. It was an ancient 
and erratic cuckoo, more of a keepsake 
than a faithful servant. When the 
sound had died away, Ophelia turned 
resolutely on her side and tried to sleep. 
She was wider awake than ever, tor- 
mented by her thoughts. 

What ought she to do about Thorn- 
well Dare? Tell her mother the whole 
silly scheme and get rid of him without 
loss of time? Send him away before 
his career of crime incriminated them? 

Somehow the thought of sending him 
away did not appeal strongly, although 
she was sure he ought to go. She was 
conscious of this while listening to a 
monotonous sound such as a saw makes 
when drawn carefully through seasoned 
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wood. It was also the sound that a rat 
makes when he creeps down from the 
garret between the walls. 

Ophelia turned resolutely on the other 
side and counted sheep. When no more 
than a hundred had gone over the gate, 
it seemed to her that the broad path of 
moonlight was the path to an orange 
disk of a moon, that the spray was cold 
upon her face, that she and one other 
were in a boat, sailing on forever over 
phosphorescent seas. 

“You know I have no use for men,” 
she was saying to that other one, “so 
please don’t murder your wife, and I'll 
let Urilda marry you 

The filing sound and the wind in the 
pine trees, the whisper of the tide on 
the sand, blended into one mysterious, 
peacefully chaotic sound. Everywhere 
there was mystery. 


Ophelia was as cool and composed as 
usual at breakfast the next morning, 
but her mother’s eyes rested with an- 
noying frequency upon her face. She 
had noticed Ophelia’s absence from the 
sitting room the evening before, she had 
noticed Thornwell Dare’s, and she 
meant to question Ophelia upon the first 
chance that presented itself. 

“What a gorgeous moon there was 
last night!” said Mrs. Bidlowe, as she 
sugared her oatmeal. “Did you notice 
it, Mr. Dare?” What she wanted to 
ask was where he had been—and with 
whom. 

“The moon? Oh, yes, my favorite 
vegetable!” said the imperturbable Mr. 
Dare. 

Some one laughed. The little black- 
eyed lady looked at him over her 
glasses. 

“Does it occur to you, young man,” 
she said, “that you have a very frivolous 
mind for one in a responsible position— 
the only man in the house, protector to 
so many ladies? I can tell you, for a 
few minutes last night I was glad to re- 
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member that there was a man within 
call. I hope you have a gun.” 

She created, as indeed-she had known 
she would, a_ perceptible sensation. 
Spoons paused, halfway from oatmeal 
saucers to gaping mouths; Mrs. Perkins 
leaned eagerly forward in her chair; 
Mr. Dare looked amiably surprised. 

“It’s against the law to carry dan- 
gerous weapons,” he suggested. 

“About one o’clock, I think it was,” 
the lady was saying to Mrs. Perkins, 
“I woke quite suddenly, as I sometimes 
do. My sense of hearing is unusually 
acute and the slightest thing wakens me. 
Agatha’s snoring. 4 

The tall, red-haired lady paused in 
consuming her oatmeal to answer this 
thrust: 

“I suppose you're being humorous at 
my expense, Alice. You know I never 
snore.” 

“Well—something woke me _ last 
night. Agatha says it wasn’t her snor- 
ing. I couldn’t decide for quite a while 
what sort of a noise it was. Are those 
cornmeal cakes? I'll have some, please. 
Then I realized that it wasn’t in our 
room.” 

“What sort of a noise did you finally 
hear?” Ophelia asked. 

“The sort of sound that somebody 
makes when they move round a room 
very carefully in the dark—afraid of 
waking other people up. I shook 
Agatha finally, and she heard it, too.” 

“A mouse,” suggested Mrs. Bidlowe. 

“It couldn’t have been a mouse,” said 
Mrs. Perkins quickly, ‘‘because there 
was a trap in the corner of the room.” 

“T got up after I’d wakened Agatha 
—I’m a great one for ferreting things 
out—and I listened and looked in every 
corner of the room.” 

“Weren't you horribly afraid?” 

“T always sleep with a hatpin or a 
hairbrush or some such inconspicuous 
weapon under my pillow. You’ve no 
idea how dangerous they really are!” 

“And did you find “ 
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“The noise was in some one else’s 
room. Just as I was thinking of call- 
ing Mr. Dare—of rousing the house- 
hold—it stopped!” 

“But in which room did you decide it 
was ?” 

Thornwell Dare had finished his 
breakfast and was preparing to rise and 
leave the table, rather sooner than was 
his wont. Mrs. Perkins was showing 
unmistakable signs of nervousness. 

“The one on the right side of mine. 
I didn’t know whose it was.” 

“Why, that,” cried Urilda, “is Mr. 
Dare’s room!” 

With a movement awkwardly delib- 
erate, Mrs. Perkins upset her coffee cup, 
and the rich brown flood spread over 
the white cloth. 

In the mild excitement, the meal 
came to an end with attention diverted 
from the mysterious noise in Mr. Dare’s 
room. Mrs. Perkins was almost hys- 
terical over the result of her clumsiness, 
declaring that she couldn’t imagine how 
she could have done it—it must have 
been her sleeve or the foolish handle 
on that cup—but Ophelia regarded her 
with puzzled and unfilial suspicion. 

There was no mistaking her mother’s 
relief when, the suspicion quieted a bit, 
it was evident that Mr. Dare must have 
taken the early trolley into the village. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Why did you do it?” Ophelia asked 
her mother, following her to her room, 

“The idea, ’Phelia, honey! You talk 
as if I’d done it on purpose, and the 
cloth perfectly fresh! This is only 
Tuesday. As if I'd dream of such a 
thing !” 

“T thought—it looked as if you didn’t 
want Urilda to say that the noise had 
been in Mr. Dare’s room.” 

“What earthly reason could I have 
for keeping people from knowing that 
a noise came from his room? Of 
course, if he’s so noisy that it disturbs 
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the other boarders, that’s another mat- 
ter.” 

The words were reasonable enough, 
but the tone in which Mrs, Perkins pro- 
nounced them was too carefully matter 
of fact, and Ophelia looked at her with 
puzzled speculation. 

“T can’t imagine!” she said. 

Mrs. Perkins turned her back and 
busied herself straightening the modest 
array of well-worn silver on her dresser. 
Her thin little hands, with their promi- 
nent blue veins, fluttered nervously 
about the task, and once she stole a 
sidewise glance at Ophelia. 

Ophelia saw that glance, though she 
pretended not to see it, and she was 
troubled by the consciousness that, when 
she left the room, her mother was un- 
doubtedly relieved. 

Details exaggerated themselves in her 
mind throughout the day. It was the 
first time that Thornwell Dare had de- 
serted the white cottage so early in the 
morning. Her mother came out of her 
room after a while to wander from sit- 
ting room to dining room restlessly, and 
seemed to take an unusual interest in 
the plans of every one. Was Urilda 
going up to Cedar Grove again? And 
hadn’t she heard the other ladies say 
they were going down to Biloxi on the 
trolley? Was Beatrice washing those 
curtains to-day? And had Ophelia fin- 
ished already in her room? 

Ophelia grew petulant at last. 

“Miitterchen,” she cried, “we're all as 
busy as we can be! I don’t know what 
they’re all planning to do to-day. Why 
are you so anxious to get us out of the 
way?” 

“Out of the way!” gasped Mrs. Per- 
kins. ‘How can you speak to me like 
that, ’Phelia?”. And she went back to 
her own room and shut the door. 

An hour later, however, when the 
white cottage was deserted by all except 
themselves, Ophelia came suddenly into 
the sitting room to find her mother just 
hanging the telephone receiver on the 
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hook, and the face that she turned to- 
ward Ophelia was stricken with guilt. 

She took up her neglected knitting 
with a defiant little air that said more 
plainly than words that, after all, a par- 
ent is not accountable to a child every 
time she uses the telephone! 

Ophelia’s hazel eyes were very in- 
tent under their black brows. She dis- 
liked extremely the element of mystery 
that was undeniably creeping into the 
atmosphere. She was determined to 
clear matters in a scientific way, with 
the trained mind of a college girl, when 
her naturally feminine, a trifle illogical 
mind was leaping to conclusions alto- 
gether melodramatic—conclusions wor- 
thy of her mother or of the little black- 
eyed lady who slept with a hatpin or a 
hairbrush under her pillow and had 
heard the mysterious noise. She would 
have liked extremely to know why her 
mother had been so anxious to use the 
telephone when no one might overhear 
her message, but she didn’t want to ask, 

So she took up the mending that was 
always waiting for her and sat near her 
mother, and rocked and mended in si- 
lence. The creak of her chair and the 
click of the knitting needles blended 
harmoniously after a little while, but 
after another little while, the noise be- 
came distinctly irritating. Mrs. Perkins 
seemed to find it so. She dropped one 
stitch and doubled another in the same 
row. Her fingers halted—fumbled. 

“Tsch!” she muttered, and rose to 
move to another chair where the light 
fell more clearly. 

A paper slipped from the chair she 
had been sitting in and fluttered to 
Ophelia’s feet, and on that paper there 
was the blurred and inky likeness of a 
young man, a description of him, and 
the placard: “Reward Offered!” 

Mrs. Perkins recovered the paper in 
great confusion and evidently had every 
intention of secreting it again. 

“What is it?” Ophelia asked, striv- 
ing to appear casual. 
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“Nothing. Just the description of 
that young man Mr. Goodyear told me 
about. They’re still looking for him, 
you know. Isn’t that the ladies coming 
up the walk? Dear me, how time does 
fly! I had no idea—— It must be 
nearly dinner time. The smell of that 
cabbage is all over the house. Is every 
one at home?” 

Every one was at home—except Mr. 
Dare. 

“He'll probably come in on the 
twelve-thirty trolley. We won’t wait,” 
Ophelia said, and found relief from the 
trying situation in the duties incidental 
to putting dinner on the table. 

“T ain’t put dem towels in de gem- 
man’s room yit,” Beatrice told Ophelia. 
“Bin all mawnin’ i’nin’ and bin busy 
wid mah dinner since “i 

“Give them here. I'll put them on 
his washstand. He'll be coming in at 
any minute now.” 

“Done come,” said Beatrice, her voice 
half smothered in the steam that rose 
from the uncovered cabbage. “Come 
in de back way little while ago an’ went 
straight ter his room. I seed ’m an’ 
I hollered ter ’m, but he ain’t answered 
a-tall. Looked lak he don’ want no- 
body ter notice ’m.” 

Ophelia took the towels and went 
quickly to Thornwell Dare’s door. 
There was a decided resentment in the 
way she knocked. She frowned impa- 
tiently at the sound of a slow pacing 
behind the closed door, the pacing that 
is intrinsically a part of ghost stories 
and prison tales, but was decidedly out 
of place in the white cottage. 

It halted at her knock, and in the en- 
suing silence, she asked herself impa- 
tiently what all this foolishness was 
about. Why didn’t he open his door? 
He knew it was dinner time. She raised 
her hand and knocked again, and he 
came to the door in one swift stride and 
flung it wide. 

“Oh, it’s you!” he said. “I beg your 
pardon. Was there anything , 


She crossed the threshold defiantly, 
the towels on her arm, and then he 
closed the door and stood with his back 
against it—or so it seemed. 

“The clean towels,” said Ophelia, 
with a scorn that clean towels did not 
warrant. “Beatrice forgot to put them 
in your room, and I thought you might 
need them.” 

“Oh—much obliged.” But he didn’t 
move from in front of the door. 

Ophelia wanted to say something sar- 
castic. She told herself that she abom- 
inated this man, that_he was deliberately 
making himself disagreeable with all 
this mystery, that he was simply trying 
to make it appear that her eminently 
practical plan for attracting boarders 
was a dangerous one. Though why he 
should do this unless out of spite to 
the whole of her sex, with whom he 
flirted so skillfully 

“Dinner is coming on the table,” was 
the most sarcastic thing she said, and 
she moved to leave the room, 

He was still leaning against the door. 
She ignored that fact, and put her hand 
upon the knob to turn it, but in so doing 
she brushed against him, and to her 
infinite surprise, his face twitched with 
genuine pain and he clapped one hand 
to his arm just above the elbow. 

“Gad!” he murmured, gathered him- 
self together with an evident effort, and 
moved aside. “I don’t believe I care for 
any dinner. I’ve a problem to work out 
—needs my attention. But I would like 
some hot water in here, please, and— 
if it’s all the same to you—nothing’s 
to be said about this,” touching his arm 
again. He saw Ophelia’s horrified ex- 
pression and made an attempt to smile 
that was hardly convincing. ‘Met with 
a little accident in the woods this morn- 
ing. Man with a gun gave me a 
scratch.” 

In the face of his very earnest re- 
quest, Ophelia left the room with her 
lips sealed. The dinner bell was ringing 
even then. But she carried with her 
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a ghastly conviction that the hand with 
which he had shielded his arm was 
stained with blood. 

And he wanted nothing said about it! 


CHAPTER XII. 

Cabbage and salt meat, rice and pota- 
toes, salad and pudding claimed Ophe- 
lia’s attention during the nightmare hour 
that followed, but while she served the 
constitutionally famished boarders and 
made pretense of eating what was on 
her own plate, she was haunted by that 
figure in the other room and the meager 
explanation of the man in the woods 
who had had a gun. 

“Doesn’t look as if Mr. Dare was 
coming to dinner at all,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins nervously, when the twelve-thirty 
trolley had passed. 

For some reason, she seemed keenly 
interested in Thornwell Dare’s move- 
ments. His absence from the table cre- 
ated quite a lull in the conversation. 
Mrs. Bidlowe was very frankly bored, 
Urilda curious. The two new boarders, 
not having grown accustomed to his 
presence, missed him least of all, but 
even they spoke of him. 

“Such an affable young man!” said 
Miss Agatha. 

“Quite a bit of life in him, or I miss 
my guess,” said her friend. 

“Yes?” said Ophelia, to whom this 
was directly addressed. ‘Won't you 
have something else? Beatrice, haven’t 
you some hot corn bread?” 

She found it difficult to take the 
pitcher of hot water he had asked for 
to his room without being observed, but 
she managed it somehow, adding a roll 
of bandage linen, some absorbent cot- 
ton, and the antiseptic from her own 
store. She had only time to put them 
inside the door when there were foot- 
steps in the hall and she was forced to 
flee. 

It semed inhuman not to offer to help 
with the bandaging, but it simply 
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couldn’t be done if he didn’t want the 
news of his accident noised abroad, 
Mrs. Perkins was more restless than 
she had been in the morning, if that 
were possible, and that thought worried 
Ophelia, too. 

Mrs. Perkins talked incessantly of 
Thornwell Dare. She repeated num- 
berless times to the new boarders that 
he seemed such a nice young man, but 
that they really knew nothing about 
him. He had answered an advertise- 
ment. But this was the first time he 
had been out all day, though there had 
been afternoons when he had gone off, 

“A very entertaining young man, I 
must say. He’s been the life of the 
place all summer, It'll make quite a 
difference when he goes.” 

“When he goes!” exclaimed Ophelia, 

Mrs. Perkins laughed an embarrassed 
little laugh. 

“T mean—at the end of the summer, 
*Phelia, honey !” 

She watched the front gate anxiously, 
and once, when it clicked, she rose in 
quite a flutter and went hurriedly to the 
door, only to retreat when she saw Be- 
atrice going out. Disappointment was 
so evident that Ophelia felt constrained 
to speak: 

“Are you 
mother ?” 

“Of course not—no one at all. That 
is ” She hesitated, seemed on the 
point of making an important state- 
ment, then changed her mind and mur- 
mured: “No one at all!” 

Ten minutes later, she came _ to 
Ophelia with a paper in her hand. 

“You haven’t seen this. It really is 
very interesting, my dear,” she said. 

It was the paper that she had hidden 
in her chair that morning, and Ophelia 
took it hesitatingly and glanced through 
the headlines. Mrs. Perkins took up 
her stand in front of the door, watching 
the gate. She seemed increasingly dis- 
appointed as time passed and Thorn- 
well Dare did not return. 
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“It is too bad!” 
she murmured once. 

‘*But why, 
mother? What is 
too bad?” persisted 
Ophelia. The board- 
ers had all gone to 
their rooms and re- 
straint was lessened. 
“What earthly dif 
ference does it make 
to you—to us?” She 
hesitated, despite 
herself, over the 
pronoun 

“It worries me to 
have any one stay 
away like this when 
I don’t know where 
they've gone — or 
why,” said Mrs. 
Perkins. “That 
young man_ should 
have been back long 
ago. It’s too bad he 
should go off like 
this to-day.” 

“Why to-day?” 

The guard Mrs. 
Perkins had _ put 
upon herself slipped. 

“Well, Vl tell you why, ’Phelia, 
honey,” she said, and she nodded her 
head excitedly as she talked. Her eyes 
were very bright and the spot of color 
in either cheek fairly glowed. 


‘My mother is 
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“T’ve 
been so worked up over it all day. [| 
think sometimes maybe | did wrong— 
and then again I’m so sure! You see 
I’ve notified the sheriff—about Mr. 
Dare!” 

“Mother!” Ophelia’s cry was star- 
tled. “You've done what?” 

“Notified the sheriff,” repeated Mrs. 
Perkins huskily, ‘about Mr. Dare. And 
he’s coming here after him———” 

“\Why? What did you tell them he 
had done?” 

“The young man they’ve been hunt- 
ing for. Don’t you remember, ’Phelia, 


* 
. 
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“This is unwarranted, out- 
rageous!’’ she stormed. 
simply 
nervous! She hasn’t been 


honey?” reminded Mrs. Perkins gently. 
“It’s all there in the paper, the descrip- 
tion of him and everything. It just 
fits Mr. Dare. I’m so sure he’s the one 
that I can’t sleep at night. And if he 
is, of course I want them to take him 
away. It’s just as that lady said this 
morning—we're a lot of unprotected 
women, and if this man should take it 
into his head to cut our throats, as he 
did his poor wife’s, who could stop 
him? The sheriff wasn’t at home when 
[ phoned, but they said he’d come as 
soon as he could. He was out hunting 
for this man then. He may come at any 
minute now, and it does look as if Mr. 
Dare had gotten away after all. His 
trunk’s here, though, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose he'll come back for that. Don’t 
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look at me as if 
Ophelia !” 

“{—think you—have.” 

“You’re speaking to your 
Ophelia !” 

“T think you’ve made a big mistake. 
Mr. Dare is She was going to 
say, “in his room,’ but something 
stopped her—an emotion, an instinctive 
sense of protection that she had no more 
control over than she had over the 
pulses that were beating so loudly in 
her temples. 

But Mrs. Perkins did not notice the 
pause. She was watching the walk with 
fascinated eyes, for up that walk came 
the sheriff and two deputies, one of the 
deputies carrying a gun. 

“Oh,” she cried as they paused on the 
porch, “it’s the most annoying thing! 
He hasn’t come home yet.” 

Ophelia stood by the table, listening 
in tense silence, holding herself in 
readiness. 

“Told me ter home you’d sent word 
yer had a young feller down here as 
yer suspected,” drawled the sheriff. 

“And I have—that is, I had—but he 
went off this morning and hasn't come 
home yet.” 

“My mother’s made a great mistake,” 
said Ophelia, coming forward. “The 
young man who’s staying here isn’t the 
one you want at all.” 

They turned to her inquiringly, while 
Mrs. Perkins uttered a weak protest. 

“The young man you’re looking for 
was named’’—she referred to the paper 
she still held—“Bachman, wasn’t he? 
And the man who’s staying here is a 
Mr. Dare.” 

“Names don’t signify to that kind, 
miss,” said the sheriff. “Some slip ’m 
off an’ on easy as a lizard slips his 
skin. The p’int is—who is this young 
man, an’ what makes yer ma so dead 
set that he’s the right one?” 

“We don’t know who he is!” cried 
Mrs. Perkins, defending herself eagerly. 
“He’s just been boarding here. And he 


I’d gone crazy, 


mother, 
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behaves most peculiarly—flirting with 
every woman in the house—and he fits 
that description in the paper exactly!” 

The truth of that last thought struck 
Ophelia with an overwhelming sense of 
catastrophe. 

“Ain't come in yet? There mought be 
somethin’ in that, now! We ran acrost 
him uptown ter-day. Got the nerve o’ 
the ol’ devil fer comin’ round where 
folks is! One o’ my deperties took a 
shot at ‘m, an’ he took er shot back— 
just fer luck.” He retreated to the 
steps and spat carefully into the dust, 
came back to the sitting room, and stood 
stroking his beard meditatively. ‘Waal 
—I'll tell yer. We might take er look 
at this chap’s room, seein’ as we’re here 
an’ he ain’t. No tellin’ what incrimi- 
natin’ evidence we'll find.” 

“Mother!” cried Ophelia. 
wouldn't , 

But apparently Mrs. Perkins would. 
She was already showing them the way. 

“You don’t seem to realize, ’Phelia,” 
she said, ‘‘that I have to protect you as 
well as myself and the other boarders. 
You're just an impulsive child!” 

What Ophelia did realize was that 
they must not find Thornwell Dare in 
his room. She had a sudden, aching 
yrance of his face flicked with 
the pain of the incriminating wound. 
She was stung by the mastering thought 
that he trusted her—and needed her. 

She reached the door of his room 
before them and flung one arm across 


You 


remem 


to bar the way. 

“This is unwarranted, outrageous!” 
she stormed. ‘My mother is simply 
nervous! She hasn’t been well “i 

“Ophelia!” protested Mrs. Perkins. 

“Sorry, miss,” said the sheriff, and 
put his hand upon her arm. 

She shook it off. 

“All of this is utterly absurd! 
I—I know this Mr. Dare. He’s from 
New Orleans, a personal friend of 
mine. I can’t allow this insulting ques- 
tion 
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“Sorry, miss,” said the sheriff, grin- 
ning broadly. “He’s got a way with 
the ladies, they say,” and he turned the 
handle of the door. 

Thornwell Dare rose from a chair by 
the window and faced them. His arm 
was in a sling, his coat off. The table 
at his side was strewn with papers and 
documents of an official kind, and he 
held a pen in his hand. 

“Well?” he said crisply. His eyes 
narrowed impatiently, then widened at 
recognition of the sheriff. “‘Well?” he 
challenged with an unmistakable au- 
thority that struck them dumb. 

The sheriff stared. 

“What the devil do you mean by 
this? I thought I told you to give me 
a wide berth.” 

But the sheriff was stammering and 
backing out of the room as hastily as 
he had entered it. It was the ladies’ 
fault, he said. They had told him there 
was a suspicious character in that room. 
It was his duty to see He hadn’t 
rightly recollected where it was Mr. 
Dent was staying. 

“You're not going to—arrest him?” 
cried Mrs. Perkins from the back- 
ground. “He’s not your man?” 

“No’m, I ain’t goin’ to arrest him. 
Reckon Dent, of the secret service, ain’t 
our man!” 

Ophelia heard him as she fled to her 
room; heard, too, the hasty opening of 
doors as the boarders answered to the 
excitement of her mother’s cry. No 
one could mistake the part she had 
played in the tableau—that protecting 
arm flung across the doorway. 

She wondered what Thornwell Dare 
had heard before the door had been 
opened—what he had heard her say. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

There was, of course, no keeping the 
affair quiet after that. The white cot- 
tage buzzed with excitement. It was 
declared that Mr. Dare—whom the 
sheriff had revealed as Mr. Dent of the 


secret service—had been wounded in a 
hand-to-hand struggle with a desperate 
criminal who had stabbed him in the 
arm. ’ 

In some mysterious way, the story 
developed that Mrs. Perkins had helped 
him to discover the man, who was a 
bigamist, a murderer, and a German 
spy! Mr. Dare had boarded with the 
Perkins’ because of the valuable assist- 
ance Mrs. Perkins could give him. She 
was really quite wonderful in discover- 
ing people of that sort. And the gov- 
ernment was very anxious to capture 
this man. Mr. Dare’s wound was not 
considered dangerous, but there was al- 
ways a chance of blood poisoning in 
such cases. 

Mr. Dare came to the supper table 
perforce, and was made much of, to his 
evident discomfiture. He refused to 
discuss the affair and discouraged in- 
quiries as to his wound. 

Mrs. Perkins insisted upon helping 
him to everything on the table with a 
deeply apologetic manner, but Ophelia 
never once looked at him. 

She felt tired and very cross. She 
wanted to get away from the chattering 
tongues, the clink of china and glass, 
the merciless light. It seemed to her 
that supper would never end and she 
be free. 

But she was at last. And then she 
made her way swiftly out of the house 
and down to the beach—straight as the 
crow flies to the gray, half-buried wreck 
that had been the scene of so many bon- 
fires. She sat on the sand and leaned 
her head against the sheltering hull and 
closed her eyes, to gain a momentary 
peaceful forgetfulness. 

Somehow her eyes would not stay 
shut. They opened to rest on the 
stretch of sound that reached out to the 
horizon, smooth and opalescent as a 
shield of gray mother of pearl. There 
was the last suggestion of a sunset flush 
in the sky; clouds that had been a gor- 
geous mass of crimson and gold were 
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now drifts of purple, changing to steel, 
then to smoke gray, and so to black. 

But she was seeing a vision of a 
golden June afternoon in the summer- 
house and a young man psychologically 
true to type. That afternoon seemed 
ages ago now, and yet she remembered 
every detail of the foolish way she had 
questioned him, the very tones of his 
voice in answering. Then had come 
that foolishness about Mrs. Bidlowe and 
Miss Barton—and Urilda. 

Running through the remembrance of 
all the summer days was a glinting 
thread of what he had said to her—and 
whether he had meant what he had said 
—the frequency with which he had 
seemed to seek her out, and the awak- 
ening consciousness that—she liked it! 
When he had held her hand that night 
on the beach, she had liked it, though 
she hadn’t known it then. And when he 
had come to her in consultation 
She had grown to look forward to such 
times. Glances and words had gathered 
a significance nevér dreamed before. 
And when he had made that stumbling 
confession, when he had referred al- 
most plainly to some girl for whom he 
—cared Ophelia knew now that 
she had liked that most of all! 

She faced the situation as honestly 
as she had faced all others in her life. 
She acknowledged to herself that she 
was in love with Thornwell Dare, and 
then she tried to laugh at herself—a 
love—at the irony of being caught in the 
very trap she had laid for others. Her 
throat contracted cruelly on her laugh- 
ter, and her lips made no sound. She 
could never forget the moment when 
she had barred the way of the sheriff 
to his room, or when they had opened 
the door in spite of her and discovered 
him, so defenseless, as she had thought. 

The sand deadened his footsteps so 
that he dropped beside her before she 
realized that he was anywhere at hand, 
and then she cried out, “You!” and 
laughed a light word of greeting. 
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“Did you think I wasn’t coming?” he 
said. “I saw you when you left the 
house. I got away as soon as I could.” 

Ophelia knew then that she had come 
to the wreck because she thought he 
might. 

“How is your arm?” she asked. 

“Comfortable, thank you.” 

“You bandaged it yourself?” 

“Oh, I’ve learned the trick of doing 
things for myselH. Had to. Accidents 
will happen in the service.”’ 

“Was it—very bad?” 

He looked down at her with the ten- 
der, quizzical smile that warmed her 
heart, but she tried not to let him see, 

‘Bad enough to serve its purpose. It 
bled quite a lot—clean sort of scratch 
where the bullet grazed.” 

The dusk came over the waters to- 
ward them lightly, feeling its way with 
the first glinting stars and harbor lights. 

“Nice old world!” said the man, 
‘‘Tust my luck to have to leave it.” 

“You are—going, then?” 

“No help for it, after what happened 
to-day. Now that the ladies are all in 
on the fact that I’m doing the work I 
am, 
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I’ll have to go to some far corner 
of the globe and disguise myself as an 
Eskimo or a Hottentot before I'll be of 
any use again. By the way, I’ve never 
quite straightened out in my mind just 
what part your mother played.” 

“She—she thought you were the— 
other man,” said Ophelia, suddenly hot 
with shame, “and that it was her duty 
to give you over to the authorities. 
Mother hasn’t been well. 
ous.” 

“Thought I was what?” 

“The man you were looking for.” 

“The chap who murdered his wife? 
Gad, did you think that?’ He flung 
the question at her with a vehemence 
that was deliciously startling in its sig- 
nificant force. 

“T didn’t think you had—a—wife.” 
She stumbled somehow over the name. 
She didn’t mind it when he laughed, 


She’s nerv- 
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because he said, “No more I have,” and 
laughed again as at a joke. But then 
he sobered. 

“Not that it would have been aston- 
ishing if you had thought so. You 
didn’t know a thing about me, except 
that the name I went by was not my 
own and that I was ready to dive into 
any tomfool scheme—— _ I beg your 
pardon - 

“It was!” acknowledged Ophelia 
humbly. “A perfectly mad plan! It 
would have been entirely my fault if 
you'd proved to be the sort of person 
to cause all sorts of trouble.” 

“T have caused some. And if you 
really want to know—it’s my opinion 
that I’m likely to cause a lot more.” 

There was a startled question in the 
quick turn of her head. 

“Tl tell you about that in a minute. 
First, I suppose you'll have to know the 
sweet, sad story of my life in brief. 
I’m free, white, and thirty-one. Of- 
ficial name, Thomas Dent. Occupation, 
secret-service man, though it’s best not 
advertised. I’d been down in Tampico 
for six months or more and contracted 
an unholy case of malaria, so they sent 
me away from there with the advice to 
forget what I was and who I was for 
the next month or so. Then this case 
of the man Bachman came up. He'd 
come down here to the coast to hide, 
and the government thought, since I 
was already in this neck of the woods 
and times were pretty busy with the de- 
partment, anyhow, I might just as well 
take a hand. We've got our hands full 
with spies just now, and this was a par- 
ticularly clever devil. 

“Well, you know the sort of hand I 
took. I came here innocently enough 
in the first place, answering your ad- 
vertisement for boarders as any one 
might. You thought I was applying 
for the Romeo job, and I took the thing 
up as a lark. Tended to business those 
afternoons I took off. Of course this 
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arm does for me. I'll clear out in the 
next day or so.” 

Ophelia could no more have sup- 
pressed the crooning, commiserating 
sound she made, the sympathetic hand 
she reached ‘toward the injured arm, 
than she could have stopped breathing. 
But it was unfortunate—or fortunate, 
according to your point of view. If 
she hadn’t been guilty of that sound, if 
she hadn’t leaned toward him that nth 
of a degree, he would not have leaned 
so paralyzingly near in his turn, 

“Ophelia !” 

She had never thought hers a pretty 
name. She had never been overcome 
with emotion when. she had heard it 
spoken, but she experienced now a sen- 
sation not unlike palpitation of the 
heart. For one who had always been 
so scornful of the tender passion, 
Ophelia was learning very fast. 

When he put his arm around her— 
as he inevitably did—she thought the 
world had come to an end by crashing 
into the stars. When he said, “Ophelia, 
you know girls do marry secret-service 
men in spite of the dark lives they 
lead!” just for one second, she couldn’t 
get her breath. 

The bluff behind them shut out the 
unimportant world. The beach was 
wanly indistinct, deserted save for 
themselves and a flickering, red-eyed 
bonfire a picturesque distance away. 
The waters were murmurous and mys- 
terious with the song of sirens under- 
sea. Mrs. Bidlowe and Urilda, Mrs. 
Perkins, the other boarders were pup- 
pets in a half-forgotten dream. 

His clasp around her shoulders tight- 
ened. 

“Ah!” she cried weakly, and tried to 
draw away. “But you'll hurt your arm 
—your hand——” 

[It needed just one arm of his to draw 
her close against his shoulder, one hand 
to cover both of hers. 

“Now don’t you worry. 
right. 


That’s all 


I’m ambidextrous,” he said. 





On Goodness and Happiness 


By L. H. Robbins 


E good and you will be happy.” This the moralists have 
told us for ages. Most philosophy is based on the postu- 
late that the chief end of life is happiness; goodness is 

treated as merely a means to that end. 

It seems incredible that the sages should have put the cart 
before the horse these many years without being called down 
for their error. 

When a man thinks about it for himself, he sees at once 
that the chief end of life is to be good. A man’s soul will 
be judged in heaven not by how happy the man was on earth, 
but by how good he was. When Mr. Jones asks for credit at 
the bank, the cashier does not telephone around town to in- 
quire, “What can you tell me about Jones? Is he happy?” 


In actual practice, the “Be good and you will be happy” in- 
junction hasn’t worked out very well. Mere happiness, the 
reward set for us to attain, is not enough of a thing to be 
desired to warrant us in expending any vast amount of good- 
ness for it. Most of us try to buy it cheaply; we are parsi- 
monious with our goodness, giving as little as the law allows 
and properly getting a poor quality of happiness in return. 


Men and nations, we need to set up a new and active ideal 
before our eyes in place of the passive old ideal that has failed 
so often. 

If we accept goodness as the chief end in life, happiness 
will appear in its true light as a means. Nothing helps a man 
more to be good than happiness. When he is happy, he is 
kind to his family, fair to his neighbors, faithful to his em- 
ployer or his employees, true to all his obligations in life. 
And to be happy is within anybody’s power, even in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. 

Said a brave woman whose husband, an American surgeon, 
had lately been killed in France: 

“We love to have people talk to us about daddy. The chil- 
dren and I are happy when we hear people praise him.” 
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Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch had greater reason for 
being unhappy than most of the unhappy people in the world, 
yet she was happy. It was not that she.was happy because she 
was good. She was happy because she chose to be, as any of 
us may choose if we wish. Being happy, Mrs. Wiggs was good 
—good to her hungry children, to the invalid neighbor, to the 
sick horse, to all the world about her. 

For-forty years Germany sedulously cultivated a state of 
national unhappiness. “What is Germany ?” was the first ques- 
tion in the German school primer; and the answer was, “Ger- 
many is a country surrounded by enemies.” Question num- 
ber two bade the little German children “name Germany’s 
enemies.” Thus began the unhappiness that has led to the 
most awful catastrophe in history. With her skill in art and 
science, Germany might have come to say, and truthfully, “The 
world is mine!” if she had only been happy. 

Making good is simply a manifestation of being good. The 
men who make good in business do not necessarily start out 
with the motto, “Make good in order to be happy.” Their 
motto, of which they may be quite unconscious, is, “Be happy 
in order to make good.” 

The salesmen who get the orders, the managers who get 
loyalty and team play out of their workers, the people who get 
lasting results in any calling, are happy either by nature or 
by deliberate self-discipline—happy in their environment and 
their opportunities, happy under their burdens. 

Once in a while a gloomer makes good, but not often. The 
people who have climbed to the top are mostly happy people, 
and their happiness of spirit is one of the qualities that have 
put them there. 

Question them and you will find that most of them have not 
done what they hoped to do in life. Few of them have made 
the port for which they sailed. But through the disappoint- 
ments, through the drift of the current and the changes of the 
wind, they have kept happy, and they have made good where 
unhappy men would have failed. 

It is time to put the boots to the old maxim and kick it 
around into its right wording. 

Be happy and you will be good. 

Don’t be good for happiness’ sake. 

Be happy for goodness’ sake! 
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Is it tragedy—or farce—or merely the story of a boy’s loyalty to his first love? 


E brought with him from the coun-~ 

try to our city boarding house a 

trunk so small that the old-maid 

ladies laughed when they saw the bag- 

gageman carrying it up the steps. He 

brought with him from the country to 

our city boarding house hopes so big, 

ideals so positive and so brightly shin- 

ing, that the old-maid ladies could not 

see them at all, could not see them any 

more than they could have seen the sun 

a few feet away from their pointed 
noses. 

They could see the girl’s picture, of 
course, and they did see it, because he 
showed it to all of us the day after his 
arrival—a picture of a plain-faced, 
gawky girl in an ill-fitting graduation 
dress, carrying a white cylinder—her 
diploma. On her right shoulder, she 
had a watch, fastened with a fleur-de-lis 
clasp; on her left shoulder, she wore a 
bunch of flowers pinned in a torturous 
upside-down position. Her elbows 
showed sharp through her sleeves. 
Something, somehow, was the matter 
with her shoes, and the bow on her hair 
gave an unbalanced effect to the entire 
composition. On the back of the pic- 
ture—the boy turned it proudly for us 
to see—was written, in twirled and 
shaded handwriting: “Your loving 
friend, Floy Hansen.” 

My hand trembled as I held the pic- 
tuie close to my nearsighted eyes. I 
felt that I was seeing so much and so 
pitifully little. The eyes of Floy Han- 
sen, looking steadily into mine, were 


such casual eyes, such conventional, 
such—I need to use the word and I 
will—such cocksure eyes. And by all 
that I am merely trying to say that they 
were the eyes of a very young girl who 
is greatly loved. With the joys and 
the sorrows of giving love she had had 
nothing to do as yet. When she thought 
of love, she thought of herself, a gra- 
cious recipient. When she looked for 
love, she looked into her mirror. 

But blaming youth for egoism is like 
blaming a baby for toothlessness. The 
trouble, if trouble there could be, was 
that the boy—his name was John God- 
win, but I can think of him only as the 
boy—was fine, extraordinarily fine. His 
egoism, if you will forgive a paradox, 
seemed to grow out of an entire self- 
lessness. He was going to do big things, 
live big things, was going to make of 
his life a life of account; not because it 
was his life, but because it was the life 
he had given to Floy Hansen. 

He sat next to me at table, but there 
were no confidential asides, no conver- 
sations in a minor key. When the boy 
had anything to say, and he was not a 
silent person, he said it to all of us— 
the two old-maid ladies, the unhappy 
married couple, the advertisement so- 
licitor, the shoe clerk, the landlady, and 
me. He was so deeply in love that he 
loved the whole world, and he was sure 
that the whole world loved him and his 
Floy and was interested in them and 
ever ready to understand and sympa- 
thize or joy with them. 
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His confidence, as far as our little 


- group was concerned, was justified. We 


weren't big-hearted, unselfish people, 
but, you see, he believed that we were. 

| remember the evening when he 
came to the table with shining eyes and 
announced that he had found a “job.” 
No statement made at that board had 
ever met with such enthusiasm. One 
of the old-maid ladies clapped her 
hands; there were congratulations, ex- 
clamations of delight. It was as if he 
had come to us with a platter brimming 
with joy—his joy, to be sure, but joy— 
and had invited us to help ourselves 
because he had more than he needed. 
We each grabbed greedily, making his 
pleasure our own. 

“Of course, just now, it isn’t so 
much,” he said. “Shipping clerk in 
Bland & Tanker’s hardware store. But 
think of the opportunities! And I’m 
where I can learn the business from the 
bottom up.” 

The advertising solicitor, our perma- 
nent pessimist, suggested that no one 


could get from the bottom to the top 
without stepping on the other fellow’s 


fingers. He meant it for advice, not for 
discouragement. He, like the rest of 
us, had fallen under the spell of the 
boy’s—shall I call it “magic?” No, 
“youth” will do. 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Kennan, the 
unhappy married man. “It’s a question 
of ability. The best man rises; that’s 
au.” 

“And the worst man falls,” said our 
permanent pessimist. 

“But,” said the boy—he was never 
willing to accept other people’s solu- 
tions for his problems—‘but, even so, 
don’t you think it makes all the differ- 
ence, takes all the meanness out of it, 
when a fellow is doing it for some one 
else? Floy e 

| kicked the pessimist under the table. 
I was fearful lest he should start cavil- 
ing about the weaker fellow’s “some 
one else.” 


He scowled at me resentfully. 

“To be sure,” he assented. “You’ve 
hit the nail on the head.” 

Shortly after the boy obtained his 
job—the day after his first pay day, to 
be exact—he asked Mrs. Martin, our 
landlady, if he might rent the basement 
for a workshop. He was going to buy 
lumber and make the furniture for 
Floy’s home and his. Mrs. Martin said 
he might use the basement, and gladly 
at that, but as for paying rent 
Land’s sakes, did the boy think she was 
a Sherlock? Mrs. Martin’s literary al- 
lusions were often confused, but her 
generosity was ever well defined. 

We were all of us, I believe, a bit 
jealous of that furniture. After the 
lumber came, the boy hurried through 
his dinner and then disappeared into 
the basement, where we could hear him 
hammering and sawing far into the 
night. That the noise might disturb 
some of us never occurred to John. He 
was making furniture for Floy. 

The evening that he brought his first 
finished chair upstairs for us to view 
was the evening I had invited Miria 
Endicott to our boarding house to have 
dinner with me. 

Miria was ever a most baffling young 
person, and now, as I attempt to de- 
scribe her, I seem to encounter chiefly 
bewilderment. Adjective after adjec- 
tive is summoned and rejected. The 
words used to describe most girls would 
fit Miria as ill as Miria would fit a 
sewing society. Pretty? I suppose so, 
though “attractive” is a better word. 
She was slender and graceful; her eyes 
were a clear tea brown, and her hair 
was as sleek and shining as a squirrel’s 
coat; but, some way, no one ever gave 
much thought to Miria’s appearance. 

Her father was president of an East- 
ern university. At twenty, Miria had 
been graduated from the university and 
had come West, to take her degree in 
living, she said. Too well poised, too 
clever, too tired for her age—for she 
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She spent all her spare evenings with the boy in the basement. 
Sometimes she designed his furniture for him; 


sometimes they talked. 


was young, though “modern” seems a 
better term to apply to Miria’s youth— 
one felt that she was, already, entitled 
to her M. A. 

She made her living, she boasted, out 
of other people’s stupidity. She tu- 
tored backward children; she wrote 
scintillating papers to be read by other 
women, as their own, before women’s 
clubs ; she did speeches for business men 
to be delivered, impromptu, after din- 
ners. Hers was not an occupation con- 


ducive to optimism. Only her humor 
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kept her from being 
a cynic; as it was, she 
Was a Satirist. On the 
whole, I have never 
known a more inter- 
esting girl than Miria, 
but I have never 
known a girl whom | 
should more un- 
willing to call daugh- 
ter. 

As.we walked to 
the boarding house 
that evening, I tried 
to tell Miria some- 
thing of the boy and 
of his love for Floy 
Hansen. 

“Calf love,” 
said. “Is that re- 
markabley Are you 
getting sentimental, 
Jane Roth?” 

“Perhaps,” I ad- 
mitted. “But this 
doesn’t seem like it— 
it isn’t calf love. The 
boy glorifies it, makes 
it—remarkable.” 

“T’ll have to accept 
your reading of it,” 
she ““be- 
cause, as yet, I’ve had 
no time for love. 
Some day I mean to 
take it up—the ex- 
perience is a neces- 
sary one—but as yet | have been too 

When | introduced her to the youth, 
he blushed hotly, because, | suppose, of 
the strong masculine handshake that she 
affects. 


be 


she 


iil 


answered, 


I looked at Miria, expecting 
to see her all a-twinkle because of the 
blush, but, to amazement, | 
that she, too, was blushing. 


my saw 
[ had never 
seen her blush; I had supposed that she 
was incapable of it. 

Miria never talked merely intelli- 
gently, she always talked illuminatively, 
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put this evening at dinner she was fairly 
refulgent. She allowed no one else to 
shine, even reflectively; she dazzled us 
all into stupidity. The boy was abso- 
lutely silent—he would never compete 
for conversational opportunities—silent 
and preoccupied. He ate rapidly and, 
at last, when Miria came to a pause, 
he asked to be excused and went 
through the kitchen down into the base- 
ment. 

In a few moments he returned, bear- 
ing his first finished chair. It was not 
a lovely chair, I'll admit that, but his 
eyes were glowing with pride and his 
face was flushed with triumph and— 
we all thought it was a splendid chair 
until Miria spoke. 

“But it isn’t good looking,” she said 
crisply. 

The pause seemed interminable. The 
boy’s face clouded. Miria should have 
wilted beneath the glances that were 
directed at her, but Miria was not of 
the wilting variety. 

“\What—is—the matter with it?” the 
boy asked. 

“It’s stodgy and funny,” said Miria, 
“and the lines are impossible. Who 
does your designing ?” 

“T—J—just made it,” stammered the 
boy. 

Miria smiled. 
to smile. 

“But you must not ‘just make’ any 
more. It’s supposed to be a dining- 
room chair, isn’t it? 


She had learned how 


Let me design one 
for you. It’s easier to make a beautiful 


thing than it is to make an ugly thing. 
If I had some paper and a pencil 

Paper and pencil were furnished. 
Miria began to draw, and the boy sat 


beside her. The others—unable, I pre- 
sume, to endure Miria another instant 
—went out of the room. 

“That imitation-leather seat won't 
do,” said Miria. “Can you afford real 
leather ?” 

“No. But this looks like leather, and 
Floy ad 
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“See here,” Miria interrupted, her 
pencil poised, “if you'll let me tell you 
some things about Ruskin, I'll listen 
while you tell me about—Floy.” 

I slipped away. It was not a fair 
sight, and I loved the boy. 

It must have been two hours later 
when Miria knocked on my door. 

‘You've been a long time,” I scolded. 

“Yes? But I found him interesting.” 
She tried to make it casual, but she 
failed. 


“T told you 


’ 


” IT twitted. 

“No,” she interrupted, “you didn’t 
tell me. He couldn't be told. But this 
divinity of his—— You’ve seen her 
picture, you said? What sort is she?” 

“She’s young,” I began, “not more 
than seventeen——” 

“Thank you,” said Miria, as if I had 
finished a long description, and then she 
laughed and changed the subject. But 
very soon she said that she was tired 
and meant to be going. 

At the door she caught my hand in 
hers, an impulsive gesture, wholly alien 
to the Miria I had known. 

“Jane Roth,” she laughed, “Floy is 
not going to have her imitation leather 
on the chairs.” 

Three days later, Miria moved from 
the hotel where she had been living 
down to our shabby boarding house. 

“Miria Endicott,” I demanded, look- 
ing straight into her clear brown eyes, 
“why ?” 

“Jane Roth,” she answered, “high 
priestess of the proper, because I like 
the cooking.” 

I refused to receive this answer. 
“Then,” she conceded mockingly, 
say that it is because, when I find 
something I want, I usually go—and 
take it.” 

“And you want—the boy?” I gasped. 

“No, I don’t. I have no place to 
put him. But I want the interest he 
gives me.” 

“And he? 
terposed hotly. 


“ 


What about him?’ I in- 
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“Your protest points toward 
many moving pictures,” she jeered. 
“Please, dear friend, absolve me from 
the role of a vampire. I’m not going 
to harm the boy—I couldn’t. 
ing to mold him.” 

“Molding another woman’s clay——— 
I objected. 

“Could she mold it herself? Truth, 
now! You've seen the picture that |] 
saw this evening—a smug, tight-minded 
child. Because of her, am I to allow 
all that beauty, all that gloriousness, to 
go to waste? It would be wicked!” 

“He isn’t allowing it to go to waste,” 
I insisted. 

“You think not? When he’s using it 
all for the loving of a—a—Floy Han- 
sen?” 

“Do you intend to try to make him 
stop loving her?” I was angry. “Do 
you intend to destroy his ideal—to 4 

“Tdeal! Rubbish!” She, too, was 
angry. “I merely want him to wait to 
love. He’s twenty-three—my age—and 
what does he know? Nothirg—but 
Floy Hansen. And soon, when he gets 
his ‘raise,’ he’s going to give all of his 
beauty, all of his possibilities to her. 
That conventional, pride-bursting little 
thing! 


too 


I’m go- 


” 


She'll feed on them and grow 
fat! If you must have a vampire, take 
her. There are thousands of women 
like her, in every strata of society—fat, 
complacent women who haye eaten— 
eaten, I say—their husbands’ individu- 
alities and hopes and possibilities of per- 
fection. Tell me, Jane Roth, what gift 
can she have for him? No—it is wrong! 
Let him keep his life for his own until 
he has made use of it—until he at least 
is wise enough to present it to some 
woman who can be an ally and not—an 
absorber! I ” She pulled herself 
up sharply, ashamed of her intensity. 
“Forgive my _ verbosity,’ she half 
drawled. “I'll have to give over this 
platform lecturing.” 

“Child,” I said, “it isn’t safe to go 
meddling about in the lives of others.” 
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“Tt isn't right, it isn’t brave, not to!” 
she flashed. 

We did not talk together again for 
two months. Miria had no time to give 
to me. She spent all her spare evenings 
with the boy in the basement. Some- 
times she designed his furniture for 
him; sometimes they talked ; sometimes 
she read aloud while he worked away, 
making the furniture for his home and 
Floy’s. 

The old-maid ladies were scandalized., 
The other boarders, according to their 
dispositions, were amused or indiffer- 
ent. Mrs. Martin was worried. 

“T don’t know as I'd ought to have 
let her come here,” said to me, 
“Not,” she hastened to explain, “but 
what I think your friend is a perfect 
lady, but she’s too up-to-datish for him, 
She’ll get wrong ideas in his head.” 


she 


“She doesn’t seem to be changing 
him,” I encouraged. 

“No,” Mrs. Martin agreed, “she 
don’t. I guess it’d take more than a 
lady like her to change a boy like him.” 
watched 
Miria and the boy with an old woman’s 
prying eyes, and I came soon to the 
conclusion that Miria different 
from the Miria of two months ago, but 
He still 
talked frankly, giving to us from his 
surplus of joy; he still hoped largely 
and believed simply. But Miria, or so 
it seemed to me, was no more to him 
than was the old-maid lady who sat next 
to her. 


That evening, at dinner, | 
n 


was 


that the boy was unchanged. 


Miria waited in the hall for me, after 
dinner, and went with me to my room. 

“T saw you trying to peep through 
the keyhole this evening,” she said, “‘so 
[ came to open the door for you. You 
think I’m failing—that I have failed. 
I haven’t, and I won’t. He isn’t a ball 
of putty in my hands, and I’m glad that 
he’s not. Any one can pinch putty into 
some shape. He’s a block of fine mar- 


ble. He’s’—she leaned forward in her 
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chair, clasped 
her hands be- 
tween her 
knees, and 
looked straight 
into my eyes— 
“he’s, in fact, a 
man worth 
loving. And I 
love him. If 
you like, you 
may tell that 
to every suspi- 
cious, snoop- 
ing soul in this 
house. I’d like 
to tell them.” 
*You—have 
told—him?” I 
quavered. 
“No—not 
exactly.” 
“But—Miria 
“And _ so,” 
she continued, 
paying no at- 
tention to. my 
remonstrance, 
“and so I’m 
going to marry 
him. And then 
I'm going to 
send him to a 
university. He 
must study 
law. It’s the 
easiest en- 
trance into 
public life. 
He'll be governor by the time he’s thirty 
and—what a governor! America needs 
men of his sort, needs them in positions 
where they can be felt. I have money, 
you know, lots of it—my _ grand- 
mother’s. I haven’t used it, because I 
wanted to make my own money. But 
I'll use it now as a tool to help carve 
John’s career. I can’t keep on working. 
{ must have babies. I'll need them, 


v 


‘*Now that you have me appraised,’’ she mocked, ‘‘what do you think 
of my chances? Can I lose?” 


because he’ll have no time for me for 
years and years.” 

“And—John? What does he y 

“Oh—I haven’t told him as yet. He 
doesn’t know—anything. Wait. Tl 
answer that second question you’re pre- 
paring to put. Floy, my dear friend, 
is jealous.” 

“That answers no question of mine,” 
I objected. 
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“But it does. ‘Why,’ you are think- 
ing, ‘if she loves him, why doesn’t she 
lend him the money for his education 
and allow him to marry his—Floy, be 
true to his first love?’ All that manner 
of twaddle. I have answered: Floy is 
jealous. “She’d not be jealous only of 
me, refusing to let him borrow money 
from ‘the other woman;’ she’d be jeal- 
ous of his studies, his friends, his as- 
sociates, his successes. She’s the sort 
of woman who would sit on the plat- 
form and hand glasses of water, not to 
the speaker, but to her husband. Oh 
—bah!” 

She shook her head impatiently, rose, 
stretched her arms high, clasped her 
hands above her head, and swayed back- 
ward a trifle. She was wearing a gown 
of soft green satin, far too splendid in 
its very simplicity for our boarding 
house, a gown that insisted upon her 
beauty. I remembered the girl of the 
picture, as I looked at Miria standing 
there, and I attempted a balance. To 
Miria I gave loveliness, a consciousness 
of charm, and knowledge; to Floy I 
gave innocence and possession. 

Miria laughed down at me, and I 
realized that she had been purposely 
posing. 

“Now that you have me appraised 
she mocked, “what do you think of my 
Can I lose?” And then she 
laughed, and then she was gone, and the 
door was closed softly behind her. 

Once more several sheets of months 
were torn 


chances? 


calendar before 
Miria again gave me her company or 


her confidences. 


from my 


During those months, 
Germany began her submarine tactics 
and war was on its way to our country. 
We heard its rumblings, but we refused 
to listen. And even on the day when 
the break with Germany made us know 
that war was inevitable, we said, cra- 
venly, that Europe was very far away, 
with the Atlantic Ocean between. 

“Tt can’t,” said the shoe clerk, “make 
any material difference to us.” 
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“Invasion, of course, would be im- 
possible. Or—would it?” quavered one 
of the old-maid ladies. 

“They will never pass conscription 
here, at any rate,” asserted the unhappy 
married man. 

So we chattered on, all of us, saying 
nothing of the least account, until the 
boy spoke. 

“I’m going to enlist to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘Floy is willing. Her father was 
in the Civil War.” 

“Absurd!” It 


spoke in a high, unnatural voice. 


Miria, and she 
“Vou 
can do more for your country in other 
ways than by offering yourself for can- 
non fodder!” 
‘Packing teapots 
smiled the boy. 


Was 


O° 


and saucepans: 


“Not now, perhaps, but in time rf 

“Only,” the boy interrupted, “there 
isn’t time. The United 
her men now.” 

After dinner that evening, the boy 
went to his room and Miria came to 
She talked irrationally, saying 
nothing of importance, but repeating, 


g 
“He shall not go!” to a maddening 
monotony. 


5 
W hen | 


morning, 


States needs 


mine. 


came downstairs the next 

[ saw Miria and the boy in 
talking together. 
afraid, Miss Endicott, that you 
don’t understand,” I heard him say, as 
[ passed them, and before I had reached 
the door of the dining room, the outer 
door had closed and he had gone. Muiria 
did not come in for breakfast. 

That day he offered himself for en- 
listment and was rejected. He was not 
at dinner that evening—he would not 
share his disappointment with us, as he 
had shared his joy—but the advertising 
man had met him on his way home, and 
it was he who told us about it. 

“Something or other the matter with 
the kid’s heart,’’ he said. ‘“‘He’s all cut 
up about it.” 

[ looked at Miria. Her face was pale 
and her eyes were unnaturally bright, 


















but she said nothing. The old-maid 
ladies clucked their sympathy. Mrs. 
Martin suggested that perhaps every- 
thing was for the best in this world. 
During the remainder of the meal, the 
subject was avoided because, I think, 
each of us was conscious of hypocrisy, 
busy offering up mental thanksgivings 
because of the boy’s disappointment. 

He shamed us the next evening be- 
cause he was so shamed, so pathetically 
apologetic. 

“But,” Mrs. Martin tried to console, 
“you can feel that you have done your 
duty, anyway.” 

“No,” he answered, “all that I can 
feel is that I’m not fit to do my duty. 
But there must be some way out of it,” 
he went on. “There must be. When 
a fellow wants any good thing, enough, 
he must be allowed to get it—or do it. 
It seems as if there must be a mistake 
somewhere. My heart has never both- 
ered me any. I can’t understand ss 

For three days the boy was worsted 
and then, perhaps because he wanted, 
enough, to do a good thing, he found 
his way to do it. 

When he came in, and before he had 
said one word that evening, I knew, 
from the glow of his face, that his prob- 
lem was solved. I think Miria knew 
it, also, for there was something not 
far from terror in her eyes as we took 
our places at the table. 

“It’s all right,” the boy spoke at 
once. “I’ve found a way to help. Jeff 
Hansen—he’s Floy’s cousin—wants to 
go to war, but he can't, because of his 
mother. She’s past seventy and crip- 
pled. So Floy and I are going to be 
married right away and I’m going to 
take his place and let him go. He’s 
been examined, and he’s fit. I knew 
there must be a way out.” 

“What,” inquired Miria, in a strained, 
steady voice, “is—Jeff’s place?” 

“That’s the best of it!” glowed the 
youth. “He has a little farm, ’way up 
in the country. The papers say the gov- 
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ernment is going to need farmers as 
much as soldiers, so I’ll be helping both 
ways. It isn’t,” he admitted, “a very 
good farm. It’s rock soil and brake, 
but I can get a living for the three of 
us out of it this year. That’ll keep us 
at least from taking food others might 
be using. And next year, with an early 
start, I may be able to produce some 
for the country. Jeff's never had time 
for the place, because he’s had to take 
care of Aunt Ada, but Floy will take 
care of her, now, so I can give all of my 
time to it.” 

“And Floy,” probed Miria shame- 
lessly, “how does she like this arrange- 
ment? I thought you had planned to 
live in a city, where you could have the 
city’s advantages—the college-extension 
lectures, the libraries and museums— 
all that.” 

“We did want to,” answered the boy, 
“but now, of course, we don’t. That 
is,” he amended, with his usual scru- 
pulous honesty, “Floy is willing to do 
this, now. She doesn’t think the war 
will last very long; she said so in her 
last letter.” 

“She hasn’t been happy at home, 
either, has she?” Miria insinuated. “Of 
late, since her father has married 
again?” 

The boy missed the insinuation. 

“That’s another fine thing about it,” 
he said. “We can be married right 
away.” 





The look Miria sent to me was the 
look of a person in peril, begging for 
rescue, but I could not aid her. 

“When do you leave?’ asked Mrs. 
Martin. 

“In the morning. We’re going to 
be married day after to-morrow,” he 
bragged. 

He told us good-by that evening. The 
most selfish of us could feel no sorrow 
over the leave-takings, because the boy 
was so radiantly happy. 

I went to my room and waited for 
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Miria, but she did not come. I do not 
know what intuition, what impulse it 
was that prompted me, at last, after the 
clocks had struck eleven, to go to the 
basement. At any rate, I went, and [ 
found Miria there, sitting straight in 
one of the chairs the boy had made. 
She had her features well in order. 
Her eyes were wide and tearless, her 
brow was smooth, and her lips were 
scarcely compressed, but, as I looked 
and remembered the glowing girl of the 
satin gown, I realized that something 
important, something necessary, had 
been erased permanently from Miria’s 
face. 

“Child,” I said, trying to appeal to 
her sense of the satiric, “don’t be dra 
matic—melodramatic! Come with me 
to my room and go to bed.” 

She rose. 

“T’ve been 

I'll go up, but not to your 
You’d attempt 
none. There’s only a 
and that is—he never saw me. 


“You're right,” she said. 
indulging. 
room. 
There is 


consolation. 
fact, 
It would 
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be easy had he simply failed to love me. 
The unendurable, bitter fact of it is— 
he never saw me.” 

And that is the end. Some of you 
may have read a tragedy into this ; some 
of you may have read a farce; many 
of you, I fear, will insist that this was 
no story at all, but merely the recount- 
ing of one boy’s loyalty, one boy from 
a world full of boys quite like him. 

Miria? She gave her money and her- 
self to the Red Cross work. She’s in 
France now, and in her last letter to 
me there was this paragraph: 

“Ikach day, to my shame, I find it 
increasingly hard to remember. I have 
to fight against forgetfulness. If ever 
I say or write to you, ‘I no longer have 
my love. The sorrow and the horror 
here have crowded it from my heart,’ 
then, dear friend, send me your pity, 
for I shall need it. Until then, please 
hoard your pity to give to those whose 
lives are as ‘empty as mine was, for 
those who have never found high vic- 
tory through failure.” 


DOOR 


THE littlest door, the inner door, 


swing it wide. 


Now in my heart there is no more 


To hide. 


The farthest door—the latch at last 


Is lifted ; see! 
[ kept the little fortress fast. 
Be good to me. 
Mary Carotyn DAVIEs. 
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All about a poem called “Do You Remember, Too?” and 


the sentiments it stirred in the 


ROM the time she first published a 
f poem in the “Home Helps” col- 
umn of the /]l’omen's Weekly, 
Jean Dayton had longed for’a studio. 
At that time she was teaching school 
in Lakeview, a desert town in Cali- 
fornia; and since school-teachers are 
not indigenous to studios, or studios to 
Lakeview, Jean roomed. 

Five years elapsed before she 
achieved her studio; for she married 
a home-loving physician of considerable 
income—and they were happy, so happy 
that a charming apartment and many 
friends sufficed to smother her studio- 
ical aspirations. But during these five 
years, her occasional poems had climbed 
from the “Home Helps” column to 
some of the most utterly correct library- 
table magazines; and when editors 
visited Los Angeles, she lunched with 
them, experiencing vagrant longings for 
a New York studio that should be filled 
with fireplaces, teacups, and interesting 
people. 

This half-dormant desire was ful- 
filled suddenly, but through a condition 
over which Jean had not the slightest 
control—the war. her 


For husband 


sailed with the second hospital unit to 
France, and Ruth accompanied him as 
far as New York. She brought with 
her two packing cases of books, rugs, 
vases, candlesticks, pictures, percolator, 
electric toaster, flatiron, guava jelly, and 


numerous 
framed. 
4 


photographs of Paul—all 


breasts of three men. 
Paul was not passionately enthu- 
Siastic over studios; in fact, he had sug- 
gested that Jean should have his mother 
with her—a gentle-mannered old lady 
of positive antisuffrage convictions. 
But since he loved Jean, he compro- 
mised on studios until the Germans 
were conquered. 

His last gift to her was a diminutive 
typewriter that collapsed amazingly into 
a lovely little leather traveling bag with 
her name on it in small gold letters. 
Three days after he sailed, Jean was 
triumphantly ensconced in a remodeled 
old house avd stable, called the ‘‘Suc- 
cess Studios,” equipped with a blazing 
determination to give every cent of her 
regular income to the Belgians or Ser- 
bians or somebody, and to support her- 
self entirely by her own efforts. 

,Though there could be not the slight- 
est doubt of the studio’s validity, yet, at 
the very first, it seemed incredibly room- 
like. Jean had expected an indefinable 
atmosphere to prevail that should be 
fuel for her ambitions ; but, insgead, she 
encountered annoyances reminiscent of 
her rooming-house days—such as an 
absent couch leg, stubborn door locks, 
nail holes just where she preferred not 
to hang pictures, and wall paper depict- 
ing conventionalized, but animated roses 
in ceaseless pursuit of fleeing anemo- 
nes. ' 

But gradually, after the arrival of her 
packing cases, and after the first intense 
loneliness for Paul wore away, the stu- 
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Dalmores announced through the partition: ‘‘Say, mother, we’re having a party at |! 
your house to-night.”’ 


dio began to exhibit evidence of being 
such. The housekeeper’s name was 
“Valerie ;” she had been the wife of a 
Russian count and she interior-deco- 
rated. The janitor wrote socialistic 
poetry under a nom de plume—to avoid 
difficulties with the union—and the win- 
dow washer gave French lessons in the 
basement every second evening. And 
then there were distinctive noises— 
medleys of pianos, typewriters, clog 
dancers’ footsteps, sopranos, contraltos, 
tenors, and ukuleles. 

Jean’s neighbors did not evince any 
friendliness for the first few weeks, 


but she knew they were all famous be- 
cause Valerie admitted no one to the 
Success Studios who was not “really 
doing things.” And gradually Jean at- 
tained to an unassailable social position, 
perhaps owing slightly to the fact that 
she always had fuel and food. 

She had been obliged regretfully to 
relinquish from her expense account 
two Belgian babies and mattresses for 
Italian hospital beds, in order to pro- 
vide herself with the luxuries of wood 
and sugar; otherwise, in the matter of 
necessities, she was succeeding in being 
“financially independent.” 
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But one night in January she found 
herself confronted with two perfectly 
good returned manuscripts, no ideas 
whatever to put into print, an artistic 
reminder from Valerie that it was a 
new month, and only philanthropic little 
stubs in her check book to comfort her 
with the knowledge of having a regular 
income. 

So it was that she did not feel her 
usual thrill of hospitality when Bruce 
Dalmores—artist of realism—an- 
nounced through the partition of their 
studios : 

“Say, mother, we’re having a party 
at your house to-night.” 

This filial appellation was due to the 
fact that Jean was the only “married- 
and-glad-of-it” resident of the Success 
Studios. 

“You’re not, if I can prevent it,” she 
returned promptly. “If you don’t leave 
me alone long enough to work a little, 
you'll soon all have to starve. I’m 
broke.” 

“What? You?” 

“Me.” 

“T don’t believe you. I smell stew.” 

“You don’t. There isn’t an onion in 
it. Go on up to Delmonico’s and get 
yourself a bite. Don’t bother me— 
please!” 

“I’m not going to bother you. I’m 
going to dinner with some people I’ve 
always hated, but they’ve had coal all 
this week and darned if I’m not getting 
so I actually like *em! Going to paint 
‘em a picture., But the party’s all ar- 
ranged for, and it’s too late to annul 
ay 

“Oh, but listen, Bruce!” Jean expos- 
tulated earnestly. “I’ve got to write a 
fifty-dollar poem to-night. And _ it’s 
too cold in here for a party.” 

“Cold! Why, woman, waves of heat 
are coming in through this partition! 
I hung my thermometer on your wall 
this morning, and it climbed up above 
zero in no time. Don’t argue with me. 
A woman with an electric toaster and a 
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bathtub full of wood ought to be glad 
to entertain her friends. Besides, you’ve 
got a kerosene lamp, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but there’s no oil in it.” 

“Oh, well, it looks warm, anyway. 
You see, it’s Dimity’s birthday—first 
one she’s had in three years—so we've 
got to havea party. Expect us at eight- 
thirty. I'll ask these plutocrats where 
I'm dining if I can’t bring home my 
handkerchief full of coal. Oh, say, and 
get my cocktail shaker from Millicent.” 

He departed with a slamming of 
doors and loud footsteps down the 
stairs, deaf to Jean’s sincere expostula- 
tions. Swathed in a golf sweater, a 
bath robe, and the couch cover, she 
sought desperatel? to. compose her 
thoughts to poetry. She attempted a 
sonnet on “Heroic Cowards,” failed on 
an ode to “The Coward,” and plunged 
into a sapphic called “The Pride of 
Sorrow.” She had just added the sap- 
phic to the feeble fire when her guests 
arrived. 

The party, assembled in its entirety, 
consisted of Bruce Dalmores, trium- 
phantly brandishing an icicled piece of 
wood; Dimity, the pretty little dancer, 
who, in some miraculously legal way, 
disposed of a husband annually; Ken- 
neth Linton, a cartoonist of some fame, 
always melancholy and morose; Milli- 
cent Webster, the novelist; and Ruth 
and Billie Trent, artist and illustrator, 
who quarreled_ constantly and made 
themselves superlatively disagreeable 
wherever they went, but could not exist 
apart from each other. 

Jean admitted them frigidly, but in- 
effectually, with her greeting: 

“T suppose you think I’m glad to see 
you, but I’m not.” 

“How can a natural—a happy woman 
be so cold to those who love her in a 
room that’s at least twenty above zero?” 
marveled Billie Trent. 

“You don’t love me. You'd have the 
same passion for a cross-eyed Hindu if 
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she had a husband who bought wood 
for you to burn.” 

“Heaven divert her!” implored Ruth 
Trent fervently. “I know there’s not 
a subject on earth that she can’t man- 
age to correlate that husband of hers 
with it!’ 

“Naturally you can’t understand it— 
a woman without a spark of gratitude 
or affec ” Billie Trent began. 

“Now don’t you two hate vultures 
begin,” Dimity promptly’ interrupted, 
arranging herself effectively on a fat 
stool almost inside the hearthplace. “TI 
chose the place for this party. It’s my 
party, and I’m going to personally con- 
duct it. I had thought to spend my 
twenty-fifth’—she ignored the mascu- 
line ejaculations that this brought forth 
—“birthday evening in telling my trou- 
bles to the six people whom—I love 
best-——” 

“Don’t include me!” Dalmores im- 
portuned her. “I won’t be loved by 
you, even in a community affection.” 

“Oh, shut up, Brucie! You'll prob- 
ably be the next one to marry me. I’ve 
been suspecting it for some time. But, 
as I was saying, since Jean seems really 
unstrung by our presence, I move we 
put aside our own desires and help her 
write a poem.” 

“Suits me,” agreed Linton. 
to be able to help. 
devil of a headache.” 

He settled himself solemnly in front 
of the fire at the feet of Millicent, 
whom he had adored ineffectually for 
three years, and who welcomed him 
with a sharp rap on his bald head from 
her knitting needle. 

“What kind of a poem has it got to 
be, Jean?” she inquired. 

“Love—the warmest possible—and 
vers libre,” Dimity interjected before 
Jean could answer. 

But Jean rebelled firmly, both at love 
and at vers libre. She wanted to do 
something with involved rhymings that 
should be vital and modern. But after 


“T ought 
I’ve got the very 
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a lively discussion she was obliged to’ 
submit to vers libre, and after further’ 
argument—to love. / 

“How about inscribing it to the per- 
fect husband? How many poems have 
you written to him, mother?’ Dalmores 
asked, running through a little kodak 
book he had picked up from the book- 
shelves. “By Jove, you must have spent 
all your married life taking pictures of 
the creature!” 

“Isn’t he a dear?” said Jean softly, - 
going to look over his arm. “I’ve never 
written a poem half good enough for 
him.” 

“Lord, I wish they cut out all wives 
after your pattern!” said Billie Trent 
with a certain wistfulness. 

“Whoop! Don’t speak—don’t speak, 

Ruth!” Dimity adjured hastily, seeing 
sillie’s wife about to make a tart re- 
sponse. “Let’s begin the poem. Get 
your pencil, Jean. It’s my party, so 
I’m going to name it. How do you like - 
‘Lines Addressed to the Man I Love?’ 
That sounds highbrow, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Yes, I don’t think!” agreed Linton 
disgustedly. “How do you expect us 
fellows to work up any fervor over such 
a title? And ‘lines addressed’ sounds 
like hell. Even vers libre couldn’t stand 
for it. Suggest something human, Mil- 
licent.” 

“W-ell,” mused Millicent, who was 
too essentially serious to comprehend 
submitting anything to an editor done 
wholly in a spirit of levity, “well, I sup- 
pose every person has really only one 
love in his life. You just sort of tack 
on your other affections to your one 
actual love. I think even Dimity will 
agree with me.” 

“Surely I do. I had my ‘one’ at six- 
teen. Think he’s a hardware clerk now, 
but he’s still my ‘one,’ though I guess 
he has half a dozen children and doesn’t 
in the least suspect my claim on him. 
Oh, he was wonderful!” Dimity con- 
tinued her reminiscing with increased 
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It was a very long 
abandon. “He could wiggle his ears 
and do most startling things with his 
finger joints. Oh, Jimmy was always 
the life of the party. I remember 3 

“Don’t! Wait and put it in the 
poem,” Millicent interrupted. “We'll 
all put in things we remember about 
our one love. It really ought to be 
quite go@d.” 

“Well, you can sign somebody else’s 
name to it,” Jean declared, with a damp- 
ening lack of ardor. “I have no desire 
to be arrested by the post-office depart- 
ment for sending such stuff through the 
mails.” 

“You know it doe&Sn’t sound bad to 
me,”’ Linton stated solemnly. “Tell you 
what I’ll do, mother. You sign the 
thing, and if it doesn’t sell by the third 
time you offer it, ’ll pay you fifty dol- 
lars myself—and bail you out, if neces- 
sary. Let's get some chummy, intimate 
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poem; the entire bathtubful of wood was consumed before its completion. 


little name for it. What's the matter 
with ‘Do You Remember, Too?’ ” 
There were objections. The consen- 
sus of male opinion was rather opposed 
to the “one” idea, the other two men 
having difficulty in adjusting any par- 
ticular memory to any particular love. 
But Dimity at last succeeded in convinc- 
ing them that the theory was at least 
plausible, and the poem began. 
Ruth Trent contributed the first line: 
“OQ man of long ago—whom I love 
“Rotten!” commented her husband. 
“Of course. Since it doesn’t mean 
you. Your turn, Kenneth.” 
“Do pussy willows 
deeply reflective. 
“Goon. Finish it,” Jean encouraged. 
“Tt is finished. You gotta have short 
lines in vers libre, haven’t you? It’s up 
to Dalmores to finish it in the next 
line.” 


” said Linton, 
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“But how the devil do J know what 
pussy willows remind him of?” ob- 
jected Dalmores. 

“You don’t,” comforted Linton. 
“Thank God for that! Put your own 
ideas of pussy willows on to it.” 

“Oh, very well. Since I don’t recall 
any tender springtime passion about 
them, my line will have to be merely 
descriptive: Even uncouth false ones 
in Japanese shops “ 

“Bring memories of our first kiss,” 
continued Dimity blithely. “You know, 
they really do—to me.” 

“That long, half-fearful kiss 
from Jean. 

“That never was another like 
chanted Millicent in turn. 

“Oh, hear! The pussy willows 
meow!” finished Billie Trent with in- 
tense realism. “There! That gives a 
sort of ‘ballad-dance’ touch to it that 
no editor ever’ll be able to resist.” 

This line, however, was indignantly 
rejected, and he was obliged to sub- 
stitute, after the line, ““That never was 
another like,” the more conservative, 
vet inflexible finale of “Nor can be.” 

Then Jean read their achievement: 
“O man of long ago—whom I love 
Do pussy willows— 

Even uncouth false ones in Japanese shops— 
Bring memories of our first kiss, 

That long, half-fearful kiss, 

That never was another like 

Nor can be?” 


’ 


As the poem progressed, it grew to 
include almost every natural phenom- 
enon—the patter of rain on a tin roof, 
crickets chirping, the smell of clover 
fields and of cauliflower boiling, the 
crying and the laughter of the winds, 
the crowing of roosters, sunlight on 
water, wienerwursts. And Billie Trent 
even chronicled a most poignant pas- 
sion that swept over him whenever he 
tipped over a bottle of ink. 

It was a very long poem; the entire 
bathtubful of wood was consumed be- 


fore its completion. Perhaps the lines 
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that proved to be of greatest import if 
Jean’s future were the last ones, none 
of which were born of Jean’s brain, but 
were the product of Dimity’s and Dal- 
mores’ muse: 


Do another's lips 

Sometimes 

Bring memories of mine? 

And another’s arms 

Seem ever 

To leave a faint caress from me? 


Oh, often in a crowd 

Where revel love and laughter, 
Often alone, 

I wonder 

Do you remember, too? 


The poem was published. The editor 
wrote Jean a lefter saying that it had 
seldom been his privilege to find such 
sincerity and depth of feeling portrayed 
with so great delicacy and realism. He 
was not alone in his opinion. During 
the month after the poem’s publication, 
Jean received three somewhat startling 
letters, forwarded from her publisher, 
the first of which was from a man 
whose existence she had wholly for- 
gotten: 


My DEAR LITTLE JEAN: Well, little girl, 
last evening I happened to run across your 
poem, ‘Do You Remember, Too?” So at 
last you realize your mistake. Oh, yes, I 
remember many of the things, but not all. 

especially recall the pussy willows and 
your wild mood on that April day. But 1 
must say I had forgotten the day you tipped 
over my inkwell. I only faintly remember 
it, now. > 

It flatters me a little, Jean—I confess it—to 
discover, as I say, that you have found I 
meant more to you than you thought. I had 
known a good many women before I knew 
you, my dear, and I realized that the feeling 
you had for me would never again come into 
your life for another man. Perhaps I should 
have been more insistent, but you will re- 
member that it was never my nature to in- 
trude myself. 

I am exceedingly glad that you have been 
so successful with your writing. You are 
becoming really quite well known, even here ° 
in the East. Only the other evening, friends 
at dinner were discussing your work, and 
very favorably. 
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“Oh, Jean, little, happy Jean, 

how could you have done this 
to me, and then sing about it before 
every one who happens to read?’’ 


Your surmise in the poem is correct. I am 
married. I was fortunate enough to win 
for my wife a daughter of Senator Phillips. 
She is, of course, a highly cultured and very 
charming woman, slightly older than your- 
self. However, as I used to tell you and as 
you now realize, the discrepancy in our 
ages, Jean, would have been no bar to our 
happiness. Though of course our lives are 
now irrevocably separated, I think it can do 
no harm to assure you that I can answer 
“yes” to the question in your poem. I think 
that sort of verse is called vers libre, isn’t 
it? In cérdial remembrance, 

Howarp LAwson. 

P. S—By the way, I am often in New 
York. If by any chance you should come 
East, let me know. I might be able to ar- 
range a little evening together. 


The second letter came from the Mid- 
dle West. It was written with green 
ink and many of the words were crossed 
out. The writing was scrawled as if by 
an impetuous, hasty pen: 

O pearest JEAN: If you could only know 
the sorrow in my heart to-night, having read 
your poem in the last current number of 
X Magazine! I knew you loved me! I told 
you that you were too young to realize the 
depth of your own feelings. And now it is 
too late! 

I judge from this that you have not mar- 
ried. For several years, J did not marry, 
holding you always in my heart. But finally, 
never hearing from you and despairing, I 
married a sweet girl who is a little like you. 
So it is too late. “We have three children. 
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But if you should like to see me, I think 
I could manage it somehow, although busi- 
ness is in a fearful way just now. Oh, Jean, 
that line—I mean those three lines—‘Do an- 
other’s lips sometimes bring memories of 
mine?” I could put my head down on my 
desk—and cry! 

Write to me. 


The third letter 
firmly, but kindly. The postmark was 
from Arizona. Unfortunately, the 
cauliflower reminiscence had been one 
of Arizona’s experiences. It was too 
specific. 

Dear JEAN: My sister sent me your poem 
in the X Magazine. I guess you'd call it a 
poem. Since all the things you mention are 
memories between us two, I take it for 
granted that you had me in mind. Now I’m 
not a bit ashamed to tell you that I remem- 
ber everything—too damned well for my 
own peace of mind. But I’ve always heard 
that the man you married after you thrtw 
me over was a mighty decent chap. Now, 
Jean, you always were impulsive, and I think 
the thing for you to do is to make up your 
mind to be happy with him, for I suppose he 
loves you, the poor fool, just the way I do. 
It sort of looks to me as though it’s your 
job to be true to the man you married. 

My sister wrote me he has gone to France. 
If anything happens, you know, Jean, that 
you'll always have all the love I’ve got, and 
you can bank on me, no matter what comes. 
But if he comes back all right, I think you’d 
better play your game out. This darn’ poem 
has certainly played the devil with me. As 
always, Jim. 


CLARENCE, 


Jean answered, 


Jean showed these letters only to Mil- 
licent, feeling that it was not obligatory 
to share them with the other coauthors 
of the poem, since she had expended 
the entire amount of the check for “Do 
You Remember, Too?” in giving them 
a dinner to celebrate having received 
the check. 

“Won’t the perfect husband gloat 
over that poem?” Millicent often re- 
marked. “I’m anxious to read what 
he writes about it. If it struck such a 
vibrant chord in all these other old 
ashes, it’ll surely make him burst with 
happiness. And in such a perfectly 
splendid magazine, He'll be 
tickled to death that he let you take a 


too! 
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studio this winter and prove what you 
could do.” 

But Millicent ‘was mistaken. She 
never saw Paul’s letter, and she never 
knew the real reason for Jean’s sud- 
den, intense passion for Y. M. C. A, 
canteen work. For Paul’s letter re- 
quired no advice or comment from 
friends. It was an amazingly lucid 
epistle : 

Dear JEAN: This morning, after two 
sleepless days and nights working over hun- 
dreds of these poor devils, I happened to 
pick up X Magazine in a Y. M. C. A. hut 
while I was waiting for a bite to eat, and 
I stumbled on your poem. I am in no mood 
to discuss it now. Besides, it does not seem 
to warrant discussion. The thing has too 
sincere, too real a ring, not to be true. 

Of course I knew you had loved other 
men, but I supposed, like a damn’ fool, that I 
was the one, which I so evidently am not. 
You can perhaps imagine how I feel this 
morning, but I want you to know that I’m 
through—through. If he is that cattleman 
that came to see you once in California, I 
advise your making arrangements—any way 
you like—to go back to him. Oh, Jean, lit- 
tle, happy Jean, how-could you have done 
this to me, and then sing about it before 
every one who happens to read? And here 
is your letter of three weeks ago. Well, I 
wish you happiness with your one love and 
your studio. PAUL. 


Unhesitatingly, unregretfully, upon 
receipt of this, three more Belgian 
babies were deserted in order that a 
highly extravagant and not exactly 
military cable might wing its way to 
Paul: ; 

I abominate studios, you dearest idiot! 
Coming over with the next Y. M. C. A. 
canteen contingent to be nearer the one man, 

That morning, on her way to send 
the cable, and thence to the Y. M. C. A. 
building, as Jean was running down the 
stairs of the Success Studios, Dalmores 
called after her: 

‘Wait a minute! I'll go with you. 
Saw you got a letter from the perfect 
husband this morning. How is he?” 

Jean did not stop. 

“He’s a perfect fool—but I love him. 
See you later.” 
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ECAUSE, ever since he had been 
twenty-two years old, Stark Man- 
ning had had perfectly white hair, 

he had always considered himself more 
or less detached from the ordinary 
amusements of boys and girls. Not 
that his white hair made him unattrac- 
tive; in fact, it gave him rather a dis- 
tinguished look, and the girls all thought 
Stark awfully nice looking, though 
somewhat remote and a bit too schol- 
arly in his interests. But by sheer auto- 
suggestion, Manning had come to think 
of himself as an old man for whom 
youth was somehow not intended to be 
the gift it was for other people. He 
thought of the boys and girls of his own 
age as if they were eons younger than 
he was, and they, in turn, began to 
think of him as zxons older than they. 
And so, after a time, they took no notice 
of him, and would no more have 
thought of inviting him to join in their 
sports than they would have thought of 
asking their grandfathers. 

He was known as “old Manning.” 
“Nice chap, isn’t he, old Manning?” 
And, “Oh, there goes old Manning. Off 
to his books, I suppose. I’m glad I’m 
young and thoughtless, instead of old 
and learned. How old is old Manning, 
anyway ?” 

And if the inquirer was informed that 
old Manning was not much over thirty, 
he would whistle and express the pro- 
foundest surprise. 

Sometimes Manning would appear at 
dances, dance once or twice with his 
mother or one of his aunts, stare idly 
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around, become nervous, walk about ab- 
stractedly, meet an aspiring mother with 
an aspiring daughter—the Manning 
fortune had a shining reputation—be 
gently persuaded into dancing with the 
aspiring daughter by the ditto mother, 
and wonder miserably, while he was 
doing it, why he had ever allowed him- 
self to be “dragged out of his shell,” as 
his mother and sister called it. And of 
course he would step all over the poor 
girl’s expensive dancing slippers, and 
be quite wretched about it, and regret 
the evening he had lost away from his 
books. 

For Manning, having all the money 
that certain people who don’t care about 
money manage to have, spent his time 
in writing. And you’d never guess 
what it was that Manning was writing. 
Not plays—he was original that way— 
or stories. He didn’t even make free 
with verse. Manning was engaged upon 
no less a work than a history of the 
literature of confessions. Which, little 
as you may suspect it, is no small job. 
You have heard of, or perhaps even 
read, St. Augustine and Rousseau. But 
do you know Pellico and Gissing and 
Amiel and De Guerin and Pattison and 
De Goncourt and St. Theresa and Casa- 
nova and De Musset and Leopardi and 
Cellini? You probably don’t. But 
Manning knew them all, and a great 
many more-that even I don’t know. 
There are a great many more. When 


Manning had started, he had thought 
that his book would be in one volume, 
or at most two or three. But as he got 
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into it, he found that it would be larger 
than he had dreamed—seven volumes, 
perhaps ten. And it would be so ex- 
pensive that you’d have to be almost as 
rich as Manning to be able to buy it. 

You may thing that this is not a-very 
exciting thing for a rich, rather distin- 
guished-looking young man of thirty- 
two to be doing, “but Manning found 
it as thrilling as other young men find 
girls and motors and musical comedy. 
Manning, having plenty of money to 
spend, spent it on manuscripts, He 
ransacked the book shops of two con- 
tinents; he chased old editions across 
the ocean. He had worked in the 
world’s greatest libraries—the Bodleian 
at Oxford, the Vatican in Rome, and 
the British Museum. But since the war 
started, he had been forced to content 
himself with the meager million or so 
volumes that are to be found in the 
public library at Forty-second Street in 
New York. Manning grumbled a bit, 
but succumbed to his fate. Which made 
possible Manning’s story. It is alto- 
gether probable that if there had been 
no war, Manning would never have had 
a story. Unless there are girls like 
Ellen Southard in London or Rome or 
Oxford. Which is altogether improb- 
able. 

If Manning were in the habit of no- 
ticing girls—which he decidedly wasn’t 
—he would have observed that the 
young lady who handed him his pile 
of books every evening from behind the 
carved inclosure in the great reference 
room was a very comely young person, 
with deliciously brown hair and mis- 
chievous eyes with an unquenchable 
gleam of humor in them. But he didn’t. 
He only noticed that she was rather 
intelligent and never gave him the 
wrong editions of things. Library peo- 
ple often irritated him because they 
didn’t seem to suspect that one edition 
of a book isn’t exactly like another. 

But though Manning didn’t notice the 
young lady, the young lady noticed 
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Manning. In fact, she knew all about 
Manning. For one thing, she knew 
that he was the chief anxiety of his 
mother’s life. For in the daytime, when 
she wasn’t giving out books at the li- 
brary, the young lady was writing let- 
ters and being generally useful to Mrs, 
Mannitig. She was, in fact, that lady’s 
social And _ several hours 
each day she listened sympathetically 
while Mrs. Manning told her what a 
trial—what a very great trial indeed— 
her son Stark was to her. It was one 
of the best things Ellen did. 

It bothered Mrs. Manning dreadfully 
that her son wasn’t married and having 
children. For he was an only son, and 
the name of Manning was an old name 
and very dear to Mrs. Manning. Did 
any woman, she would ask Ellen on an 
average of once a day, ever have such 
a son as Stark? Fiddling away with 
books. when he ought to be supplying 
the world svith little Mannings! It was, 
she asserted, dreadful. It was not, she 
assured Ellen, proper. What would her 
dear husband have thought? She had 
reasoned with Stark, argued with him, 
pleaded even. Nouse. He didn’t seem 
to care about girls. He didn’t seem to 
realize his responsibility. He didn’t 
care about anything but those old books 
of his. What did Ellen suppose was in 
the old books, anyway? 

Ellen, who had looked into one of 
Manning’s books one night before he 
had come for them, had an idea of what 
was in them, but she didn’t tell. Mrs. 
Manning. 

Mrs. Manning had even gone to a 
medium—which is what a fortune teller 
becomes when she charges prices that 
only rich people can pay—about Stark. 
She had told the medium, who was very 
fashionable that season and saw only 
the best people, that she had an only 
son with celibate tendencies and bookish 
tastes who was a great grief to her be- 
cause he wasn’t married. Would he 
ever marry, and when? 


secretary. 
















































The medium had 
obligingly gone into 
a trance, during 
which she had com- 
munication with a 
fishmonger who had 
lived in the third 
century. This re- — 
markably prescient |j/ 
fishmonger de- Wi Y 
scribed a scene in ‘if \ 
which he saw a 
plump baby sitting 
on a nursery floor 
tearing a huge man- 
uscript to pieces. 
The manuscript was 
almost as plump as 
the baby. Very soon 
entered a tall young 
man with white hair. 
When he saw what 
the baby was doing, 
he became very an- 
gry, but after a time 
a pretty, golden- 
haired girl came in 
and kissed him, and 
the young man’s an- Of his aunts, 
ger disappeared. Stare idly 

Here the fish- "ound, be- 
monger grew reti- CMe nervous, 

walk about 
cent and spoke no 
abstractedly, 
heed But Mrs. and regret the 
Manning was enor- evening he had 
mously relieved. ost away from 
She took the vision his books. 
as a good omen. It 
was a symbol of a 
marital future for 
her son. For a long time she took 
solace, but as the months passed and 
Stark kept closer to his books than 
ever, this comfort faded. 

In her role of chief comforter to the 
troubled dowager, Ellen assured Mrs. 
Manning constantly that there was sure 
to come a day when it would dawn upon 
Stark, with the suddenness of a light- 
ning flash, that life was more important 


Sometimes 
Manning would 
appear at 
dances, dance 
ance or twice 
with his 
mother or one 
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—and more fun—than books. In other 
words, it was certain that some day 
Stark would fall in love. The trouble 
was that he hadn’t met the right girl 
—that was all. And since Mrs. Man- 
ning had the greatest confidence in 
Ellen’s judgment in all departments of 
life, she took comfort in that assurance. 
So much so that when she made up her 
mind that Kirsteen Schreiner, who had 
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just come to town from Paris—via 
Butte, Montana, where resided her fa- 
ther—was the girl for Stark, and that 
he simply must marry her, she decided 
that Ellen was the only person on earth 
who could help her make Stark do it. 

To Mrs. Manning’s credit it must be 
said that she involved Ellen in her mat- 
rimonial scheme for her son only when 
all other devices had contpletely failed 
her, and to Ellen’s that she was enlisted 
in it entirely without her knowledge. 
It came about in this way. Mrs. Man- 
ning had tried every way she knew to 
get her son to meet Kirsteen Schreiner. 
But he had told her gently, but firmly 
that his work had reached such a stage 
that he couldn’t spare a minute away 
from it. Besides, he was having, he 
said, great trouble with secretaries. By 
dint of much coaxing, however, she 
finally got him to promise to come to a 
small dinner she had arranged for Kir- 
steen. 

Mrs. Manning gave a sigh of relief. 
There was that done, anyway. But her 
joy was short-lived. Manning did not 
appear at the dinner. And the next 
day, when she came to scold him, he 
told her that his secretary had taken it 
into her head to get married the dav 
before and that, in his annoyance, he 
had forgotten all about the dinner. Fol- 
lowed a tirade from Stark on the gen- 
eral subject of secretaries. 
unreliable. 
arship. 


They were 
They had no idea of schol- 
They had a tendency to hazi- 
ness when it came to gpelling words 
over two syllables in length. They were 
eternally talking over the telephone, 
making what they called “dates.” They 
got married. To all of which Mrs. 
Manning listened soothingly. She had 
long ago learned to humor her son. 
Besides, she had just got an idea, a per- 
fectly stunnning idea. Already she saw 
her son married to Kirsteen Schreiner. 

“T know a secretary,” she said calmly, 
“who can spell and is well educated and 
is reliable.” 
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Stark sniffed. In fact he disgrunt- 
edly voiced the skepticism of the rustic 
when he first beheld the giraffe. 

“But there is, Stark,” denied Mrs. 
Manning. “I have her. She’s all that 
a secretary should be and more. And 
you shall have her.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Her name is Ellen Southard. 
a jewel, Stark. 
everything.” 

“That’s just the kind of secretary I 
dont want, thank you. I’ve had three 
omniscient ones already. After this, 
[’ll try specialists.” 

Mrs. 
irony. 

“Wait till you see her, Stark,” was 
all she said. “I want you to know it’s 
a real sacrifice for me to give her up. 
I don’t know how [| shall get on without 
her.” 


She’s 
She knows simply 


Manning ignored her son's 


It’s only for a while now, just to 
tide me over a rush of work. I’m really 
hard up for one, mater.” 

“Very well. You may borrow Ellen’ 
until you get another. But on one con- 
dition.” 

“What ?” 

“That you never, never as long as you 
live, Stark, break an engagement I make 
for you again.” 

Stark promised meekly. 

“To make up, you must be especially 
nice to Kirsteen after this.” 

Stark promised to be nice, and’asked 
when this Ellen girl would be ready to 
begin work. 

“[’ll send her to you this afternoon, 
Stark,” said Mrs. Manning. She 
turned on her way to the door. “Oh, 
by the way, I’m arranging an opera 
party for Wednesday—your sister and 
Ellis Baird, Miss Schreiner, Mr. 
Schreiner, and myself. Can we count 
on you?” 

“It depends on whether this girl 
you’re sending me has a slight concep- 
tion of the rudiments of English.” 

“She knows everything, Stark,” said 














Mrs. Manning tranquilly, and went to 
the library to tell Ellen that she had a 
new job. 

Ellen didn’t really like the idea at all. 
In the first place, she was one of those 
nice girls who persist in being old-fash- 
joned in their literary tastes. She had 
looked into one of Manning’s books at 
the library one night and it had made 
her blush. She was the kind of girl 
who doesn’t like to read Maupassant, 
who loves Dickens and “Alice in Won- 
derland,” and who thinks psychoanaly- 
sis—what she knows of it—‘horrid.” 
She protested to Mrs. Manning that she 
was the last person in the world to help 
Stark in his work. To which Mrs. 
Manning replied that since she, Ellen, 
knew everything, it must therefore fol- 
low that she knew whatever it was that 
Stark was bothering about. Mrs. Man- 
ning’s confidence in Ellen’s attainments 
was unshakable. For her part, she 
hadn’t the faintest idea of what Stark 
was doing and didn’t care. Mrs, Man- 
ning’s interest in books stopped at their 
bindings, of which, by the way, she, had 
some beautiful examples, which she 
showed people together with her Sévres. 

“Tt isn’t Stark’s work I am thinking 
of,” admitted Mrs. Manning. 

“Then why do you want me to be his 
secretary ?” asked Elten. 

“There are many reasons,” replied 
Mrs. Manning mysteriously. “In the 
first place, unless I get him a competent 
secretary, he’ll never get through this 
silly work he’s doing. Which means 
that he’ll never marry. In the second 
place, I need your help.” y 

“But what can I do?” 

“You can help me get him to marry 
Kirsteen Schreiner ?” 

“But what can I do?” 

‘al hat will come later.” 

“Really, Mrs. Manning, I don’t see 
how I can 2 

“You don’t know how much I appre- 
ciate your doing this for me, Ellen. Tell 
me—how is your dear mother?” 
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Ellen said that her mother, who was 
a confirmed invalid, was just about the 
same, thank you. . 

“Really, my dear,” continued Mrs. 
Manning, “you don’t know how wor- 
ried I am about Stark. I’m perfectly 
sure that if he doesn’t marry Kirsteen, 
he’ll never marry at all. This is his 
last chance. You can tell Kirsteen what 
tastes to cultivate. You can help her 
in ever so many ways. You will do 
it, won’t you, dear—for me?” 

Of course Ellen said that she would. 
You never could refuse Mrs. Manning 
—not when she patted your shoulder in 
that fluttering way of hers and smiled 
down at you out of her kindly blue eyes. 

So that afternoon at two, Ellen, 
armed with pad and pencil—the latter 
stuck at a pert angle into her hair— 
rapped timidly at Stark Manning’s 
study door, on the other side of the 
house from the room where she habitu- 
ally worked for Mrs. Manning. There 
was no answer. She rapped again. 
There was a muffled and impatient 
“Come in! Come in!” 

Ellen went in. An old-looking young 
man with white hair was bent over a 
baok, taking notes. But he rose after 
a moment, motioned Ellen to a chair 
near his desk, and waited for her to sit 
down. 

“My mother tells me,” he began, 
eying her fixedly, “that you know every- 
thing. I’ve had three secretaries who 
were similarly endowed. I discharged 
the last but one because her spelling, 
though quaint, was unconventional. 
She found it utterly impossible to re- 
concile herself to the ‘p’ in psychology.” 

“T’m very tractable in these matters,” 
said Ellen demurely, without smiling. 

Stark shot her a swift, suspicious 
look, which Ellen met solemnly. 

“Another thing,” he said abruptly, 
“do you draw?” : 

“Why, no. Mrs. Manning didn’t tell 
me 





“Good! 


One of your predecessors 
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He only noticed that she was rather intelligent and never gave him the wrong edition of things. 


devoted her leisure minutes to sketch- 
ing portraits of myself in her notebook, 
portraits intended to be comic.” 
“And were they?’ Ellen 
herself too late. It was said. 
Manning looked at her a moment 
without replying. Ellen held her breath. 
Suddenly a gleam came into his eyes, 
and his mouth curved at the corners. 
“They ought to have been. There 
were indubitable possibilities in the 
model. But the execution was faulty.” 
The curve at the mouth corner rip- 
ened into a full-grown smile. Ellen 
laughed outright. She liked Stark 
Manning. 
After a few minutes’ chat, it occurred 
to Manning that he Kad seen Ellen 
somewhere before. 


caught 


“You have seen 
[ should say—at a con- 
servative estimate—about four hundred 
times.” 

“Really ? 
sibly 4 

“At 
—main 
right.” 

“Are you the young 
been giving me books ?” 

Ellen admitted it. 

“But I thought you were mother’s 
secretary ?” 

“Only in the daytime.” 

“And you work evenings in the li- 
brary! Really, Miss—er—Southard, I 
must congratulate you on your indus- 
try.” 


“Yes,” said Ellen. 
me before. 


But where could it pos- 
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“It’s not industry,” said Ellen crisply. 
“It’s necessity.” 

Stark leaned forward eagerly. 

“Perhaps you know something of 
what I’m doing?” ° 

“Very little. Though I’ve peeped 
into your books from time to time.” 

“Which ones?” 

“The last one was the ‘Confession 
d'un Enfant du Siécle.’” 

“Good heavens, girl,’ cried Stark, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you 
can read French!” 

Ellen could. French had been one 
of her “majors” at Smith. Right then 
was close sealed the friendship of Stark 
Manning, millionaire bibliophile, and 
Ellen Southard, secretary. 

One sunny November afternoon, 
about three weeks later, Kirsteen 
Schreiner breezed airily into Manning's 
study, where Ellen was working alone, 
perched on a corner of Manning’s desk, 
dangled her silk-stockinged, slender 
feet, and lit a cigarette. Ellen changed 
sheets on her typewriter. 

“So this,” remarked Kirsteen, ‘“‘is 
where the beast works ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then—begin. My mother and 
Mrs. Manning sent me in here to you 
to get some fine points. I’ve known 
Stark nearly a month now, and I 
haven’t made very much _ progress. 
Guess I'll have to learn more about 
him, so I can attack him where he’s 
most vulnerable. The heel of Achilles, 
as it were. What’s his favorite drink? 
Does he prefer blondes or brunettes? 
Does he like girls who talk or girls who 
keep quiet? How does he like ’em to 
dress? Does he like ’em simple or so- 
phisticated, demure or devilish? You 
measure the specifications, Miss South- 
ard, and I'll live up to ’em. I know all 
the tricks—learned ’em in Paris.” 

Ellen, a bit bewildered, looked up at 
Kirsteen. But there was a_ friendly 
gleam in the girl’s eyes that put her 
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at ease. A sense of humor is the great 
leavener. 

“But I’m quite serious, Miss South- 
ard,” Kirsteen went on. “Mother wants 
me to marry Stark, and I’m quite will- 
ing to do it. I’ve always wanted to 
marry a bookish man, and Stark would 
make a very nice husband, I think. He’s 
so harmless. He wouldn't interfere 
with me. But it’s a bit difficult to in- 
terest him. We went to the opera last 
night. It was the first time we’d been 
alone together so we could really talk.” 

“What did you talk about? If you 
don’t mind ie 

“Of course not, That’s what I’m 
here for—sort of a consultation. Well, 
I know he’s very studious, so I told him 
about my studies in boarding school. 
To impress him, I told him I was crazy 
about botany.” 

“Did it?” 

“Tt didn’t exactly floor him. He said 
he didn’t know the difference between 
an orchid and a dandelion himself. And 
after that I told him a lot of funny 
stories. But he didn’t laugh much.” 

“Did you talk about books ?” 

“Yes. I told him about some novels 
I’d been reading. He’d never even 
heard of the authors, though I thought 
he knew all about books, and he didn’t 
seem to care much for the plots. I’m 
at my wits’ end for conversation, and 
you really have to help me out, Miss 
Southard.” 

Ellen thought a moment. 

“T have it!” she said finally. 

“T knew you'd think of something,” 
said Kirsteen gratefully. 

“As far as I can make out, Mr. Man- 
ning isn’t interested in a single thing 
in the world just now but this book he’s 
writing. Now if you could talk to him 
about that = 

“What’s it about?” 

“It’s a history of confessions.’ 

“Funny thing to be writing about!” 
commented Kirsteen. 

“TI was thinking that if I just made 
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out a list of the more interesting au- 
thors for you, with a little comment on 
each one—when they lived and so forth 
—so you could tell them apart, that 
would be all you’d need. You'd just 
have to mention their names to get him 
started. Mr. Manning is so enthu- 
siastic about them that I’m 
would do the rest.” 

Kirsteen slid off the desk, ‘extin- 
guished her cigarette, and threw it into 
the ash tray. 


sure he 


“My dear,” she said, “I’m ever so 
grateful to you. Your suggestion re- 
lieves me enormously. I appreciate it 
so much that if I land him, I'll name 
the first baby after you—if we have 
one.” 

Ellen blushed and began to typewrite 
furiously. 

“T’ll give you the list in the morn- 
ing,’ she said. “You'll just have to 
learn it.” 

“It’s now or never,” said Kirsteen. 
“There’s going to be a house party at 
the Gruinings’ next week. If I don’t 
get him there, I’ll never get him at all. 
So long, Miss Southard, and thanks 
awfully.” 

And the slender young native of 
Butte, who smoked her cigarettes with 
the grace of an experienced boulevar- 
dier, left the room to tell Mrs. Manning 
that the Southard girl was a precious 
jewel worth her weight in gold. 

When Mrs. Manning spoke to Stark 
about the week-end at the Gruinings’, 
he hemmed and hawed and said he 
would think it over, which meant that 
he had no intention of going. A few 
days later, Mrs. Manning called Ellen 
to her room. 

“T want you to help me get Stark 
to come to the Gruinings’ on Friday,” 
she began. “He told me he was head 
over heels in work and that he couldn't 
leave just now. Then he started telling 
me what a pleasure it was to work with 
you, so I suggested that you come out 
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to the Gruinings’ with us. 
to like the idea.” 

“But I couldn’t do that, Mrs. Man- 
ning!’’ protested Ellen. 

“Why not, child? It’s the only con- 
dition under which Stark would con- 
sent to We might as well hu- 
him. Besides, the country air 
would do you lots of good. You're 
pale, child—you’ve been working alto- 
gether too hard. I cautioned Stark 
against giving you too much to do. He 
said if you came out to the Gruinings’ 
with us, he’d give you only a few hours’ 
work each morning and you could have 
the rest of the day to yourself.” 

“T’ll see if I can’t persuade him to 
go without me. We can arrange the 
work in advance, so I'll have enough 


He seemed 


come. 
mor 


to do over the week-end.” 
“T don’t think you'll succeed. 
stubborn. By the way, Ellen, 
haven't you noticed a change in Stark?” 

“In what way ?” 

“Don’t you think he’s become—well 
—more debonair, less seedy? Pays 
more attention to his clothes, don’t you 
think? Flower in his buttonhole— 
whistles occasionally—that sort of 
thing.” 

“Yes,” 
ticed it.” 
“What do you think causes it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ellen. ‘What 
do you think?” 

Mrs. Manning shot Ellen a shrewd 
look without stopping work on the muf- 
fler she was knitting. 

“The east wind, perhaps,” commented 
Mrs. Manning. “Remember, child,” 
she added, “I want you to come out to 
the Gruinings’.” 


Stark 


is so 


admitted Ellen. “I had no- 


“He’s in love already with Kirsteen 
Schreiner,” said Ellen to herself on the 
way to Stark’s room, “and Mrs. Man- 
ning knows it.” 

Stark looked up from his work as she 
came in. 

“Oh, there you are!” he said. “I was 
wondering what had become of you.” 
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“T was talking to your mother.”’ 

“T was afraid you’d run away—got 
married or something.” 

“Never fear,” laughed Ellen. 

“But I do. It’s my constant dread 
that I’ll lose you.” 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Manning. The 
knights-errant are not storming my cit- 
adel.” 

“Then all I can that, the 
knights-errant are tremendous fools.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Manning!” 

“The mater speak to you about the 
Gruinings’ house party ?” he asked after 
a moment. 

“Yes. I told her you would be able 
to go because I’d take some work home 
with me over Sunday.” 
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“Oh, did you? It’s very nice of you 
to tell my mother things like that. But 
let me assure you that I won’t go to the 
Gruinings’, Not unless you come with 
me.” 

“But you don’t really need me. 
can tell me what to do in advance 

“T hawe spoken! Either you go to 
the Gruinings’ or I stay right here.” 

“You are tyrannical,” said Ellen. 

For a long time there was a silence 
between them. Suddenly Stark straight- 
ened and wheeled in his chair, facing 
her. 

“Miss Southard,” he said abruptly, 
“do I look very old?” 

For a moment she did not answer; 
she was so taken aback by the question. 


You 
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“Don’t be afraid to tell me just what 
you think,” he added. : 

“T really can’t answer that question,” 
said Ellen finally. “You see, I know 
exactly how old you really are.” 

“Mater tell you?” 

Te,” 

“But doesn’t this’—he touched his 
white hair—“make me look frightfully 
—antique ?” ; 

“No. Not over thirty-five at the 
most.” 

“Really?” 

“Why, yes.” 

He paused reflectively. 

“You see,” he began, “I’ve always 
thought of myself somehow as terrifi- 
cally old. I’ve kept away from a good 
many things because I thought I was 
too old for ’em. Thought I’d look ridic- 
ulous doing ’em. And I had to do 
something, so I began work on this. 
Fortunately I found it frightfully in- 
teresting. But I’ve come to realize— 
lately—that I’ve missed lots of things 
that I needn’t have missed at all. And 
I’m wondering whether it isn’t too late 
for ’em, whether I’m not too much of 
an old fogy.” 

It flashed through Ellen’s head that 
he was thinking of Kirsteen Schreiner. 

“That’s foolish,” she said. “No one 
thinks of you as old.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Why, no. Of course not. 
one else.” 

“Of whom are you thinking?” 

“Only the other day, I was talking 
to a friend of yours who told me she 
thought you played at being old to 
frighten bores away.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Miss Schreiner.” 

Now Miss Schreiner hadn’t. But 
Ellen thought it would do no harm to 
say she had. 

“Do you see Miss Schreiner much?” 
asked Stark, a quizzical smile playing 
about his lips. 

“Once in a while,” said Ellen. 


Nor any 
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“Do you talk to her about my work 

“Not particularly,’ _ lied 
“Why ?” 

“T thought possibly you’d spoken 
her about what I’m doing. We were 
together last night, and she started— 
rather irrelevantly, I thought—to reel 
off a lot of information about some of 
the men I’m writing about. In the mid 
dle, though, she got confused and began 
mixing things dreadfully. Sounded as 
if she had learned something by rote 
and had forgotten her cue in the midst 
of it. It was really quite amusing. 
Wonder where she got it.” 

Ellen felt herself turning red to the 
roots of her hair, but she did not say 
a word. Instead, she bent low over 
her work and did not look up again till 
he began giving her his usual dictation, 
about an hour later. Ellen felt decid 
edly uncomfortable; she wished it were 
time for her to go home. ail 

He had been reading aloud to her 
for about ten minutes, when his voice 
stopped unaccountably, in the middle 
of a paragraph. Ellen looked up in 
quiringly, to find his gaze directed full 
at her. She felt herself flushing again, 
though she hated herself for doing it. 
To cover her embarrassment, she re- 
peated the last word he had dictated to 
her, under the pretense that he had 
lost the place in his notes. 

And these were the words: “The 
instinct of man to share with the world 
the story of his loves x 

Ellen paused for him to go on. 

“Is part of his burning desire to im- 
mortalize his loved ones—whether these 
be ideas or women,” continued Stark 
slowly. 

Ellen wrote it, but Stark stopped 
again. This time Ellen, for some rea- 
son, did not look up, but waited, pencil 
poised, for him to continue. She was 
conscious of some strange, electric ten- 
sion between them, entirely new. 

“T don’t know how I wrote that,” 
he said. “It’s so true. And when I 
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‘wrote it, I knew so little about it. 


That’s the funny part of it. But it 
strikes me now—now that I’ve learned.” 

Why was he speaking to her this 
way? To her? 

“I wish you would come out to the 
Gruinings’,” he said quietly. 

Ellen replied matter-of-factly; at 
least she hoped it sounded that way. 

“There’s no real need of it,” she 
heard herself saying. “You can give 
me enough work to last over till you 
come back.” 

“But I wasn’t thinking of the work. 
I was thinking of you. Yes—of you. 
I’d like to see you out in the open, or 
romping about in some wood under 
thick green trees, with the sun filtering 
through and touching the gold in your 
hair.” 

She could hardly realize that he was 
speaking this way to her, She wanted 
to do something to stop him; somehow 
or other it made her feel as if she had 
done something deliberately wrong. 

“Mother’s told me about you,” he 
was saying, “how hard you work, what 
you're doing for your young brother, 
and how you’ve always taken care of 
your mother. I want you to know’that 
I think it’s wonderful and brave of you. 
Mother is terribly fond.of you, and I 
—I love you.” 

He had said it. Ellen did not know 
why, but she felt tears starting to her 
eyes. 

“Please,” she begged, “I don’t want 
you to!” 

“You’re angry with me. I know I 
shouldn’t have said it so—suddenly. 
But it’s so long since I’ve had anything 
to do with girls that I didn’t know how 
to lead up to it—gradually. And you're 
the first person who’s ever made me feel 
this way. I’ve had no experience 
ee 

His voice trailed off wistfully, and he 
reached over and put his hand on hers. 

“But I don’t—we hardly know each 
other—and—and id 
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“And what?” he prompted kindly. 

She thought suddenly, fearsomely, of 
Kirsteen Schreiner, of Mrs. Manning. 

“And everything,” was all she could 
say. “Please, Mr. Manning, don’t speak 
to me this way again.” 

He saw the look of genuine pleading 
in her eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said sincerely. “Aw- 
fully sorry. And if you'll forgive me 
this time, I promise never, never to do 
it again.” 

“Thank you,” said Ellen. 

There was a long silence. And then, 
in his usual dry, even voice, Stark 
spoke again. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “Where were 
we? Oh, yes—The instinct of man 
to share with the world the story of his 
loves is part of his burning desire to 
immortalize his loved ones—whether 
these be ideas or women.’ ” 

His voice droned on, and Ellen’s pen- 
cil, impelled by some wonderful new 
rhythm, wrote what he said, though she 
did not hear the words. 

But in the next twenty-four hours, 
Ellen Southard went through an agony 
of self-condemnation. She felt herself 
a traitor to Mrs. Manning, to Kirsteen 
Schreiner, to every one in the world. 
For years Mrs. Manning had _ be- 


friended her in a thousand ways; in 
spite of some of her idiosyncrasies, [£I- 
len was fonder of Mrs. Manning than of 
any one else in the world except her own 


mother. Mrs. Manning had asked her 
to become Stark’s new secretary in or- 
der to help her make him fall in love 
with Kirsteen Schreiner. Instead, she 
had made him fall in love with herself. 
It was true that she had been entirely 
passive in the matter, but that is not 
the way it would look to other people, 
particularly to Mrs. Manning. She 
knew it would never be possible for her 
to convince Mrs. Manning or any one 
else that she had done nothing to lure 
Stark into an expression of his feeling 
for her. It was only a vagrom im- 
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pulse on his part, anyway, she felt sure; 
the best thing she could do would be to 
sever her relations with the Manning 
househald. Perhaps, after Stark was 
married to Kirsteen, she could go back, 
and Mrs. Manning and she could re- 
sume their old friendship. 

That night Ellen slept very little. She 
had told her mother nothing of her 
decision to leave Mrs. Manning, not 
wishing to worry her before it was ab- 
solutely necessary. When she arose the 
next morning, her duty seemed clear to 
her. She would not go back to Mrs, 
Manning at all; they would expect her 
to go to the Gruinings’ with them and, 
under the circumstances, that was of 
course impossible. She felt that she 
could not bear to meet Mrs. Manning’s 
gaze, to say nothing of Kirsteen’s. So 
she sat down and wrote Mrs. Manning 
a note which she mailed at once: 


Dear Mrs. MANNING: I am sorry to have 
to write to you that I can no longer con- 
tinue as your secretary and that I must 
ilso terminate the temporary work I am 
doing for yotir son. I cannot even tell you 
my reason for doing this. 

I can only say that I shall never forget 
the kindness you have always shown to 
mother and me. I can only wish that I had 
better repaid it. Sincerely yours, 

ELLEN SOUTHARD. 

The letter mailed, Ellen kissed her 
mother and, without telling her what 
she had done, went downtown to make 
the weary round of the employment of- 
fices. For a week she did this—going, 
of course, to the library in the evenings 
—before she got another position. This 
was as secretary for the vice president 
of a corporation for the manufacture 
of glue in Long Island City, a gentle- 
man who wore spats and a red necktie 
and looked at Ellen as a hungry glutton 
looks at a menu card in a restaurant. 
Ellen would come home at night weary 
and disgusted to her soul. She had 
never heard from either Stark or Mrs. 
Manning in reply to her note. 

“T guess they’ve decided I’m not 
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worth bothering with,” said Ellen tq 
herself. “And I don’t blame them 
either.” 

And then one night, about a month 
later, Stark Manning appeared at the 
library, a few minutes before closing 
time, and asked whether he might see 
her home. He looked white-faced and 
rather grim, Ellen thought. She told 
him to meet her at ten o’clock. When 
she came downstairs, she found him 
waiting for her at the Forty-second 
Street entrance. His car was waiting 
and, without a word, he helped her in 
and told the chauffeur to drive to her 
home. 

They, talked very little in the few 
minutes they were together in the car, 
Ellen asked how Mrs. Manning was, 
and Stark said that she was very well. 
That was all. 

But in the vestibule of the apartment 
house where Ellen lived, Stark faced 
her grimly. She had never seen him 
look that way before; it frightened her 
a bit. 

“I’m not going to apologize for rush- 
ing in on you like this,” he began, “be- 
cause, if it comes to apologies, it seems 
to me you owe me one. But I just had 
to come to find out why you ran away 
from us the way you did. Mother 
simply couldn’t understand it. But I 
told her yesterday what happened the 
day before you left. She sent me to tell 
you that-if you ran away on my ac- 
count, you could return to do your old 
work for her. I won’t trouble you. 
I’ll take rooms of my own downtown, 
You'll never see me.” 

She averted her eyes from his steady 
gaze. 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk this way,” 
she said in a choked voice. “You make 
me feel so—guilty.” 

‘But why should you feel guilty? 
It’s I who feel guilty. Guilty for speak- 
ing to you the way I did when all the 
while you were in love with some one 
else.” 
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She looked up at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Mother’s told me,” he said. 

“Told you what?” 

“That you are engaged—to be mar- 
ried.” 

“But how could she?” exclaimed 
Ellen. “I’m not any such thing! Nor 
do I intend to be. I don’t understand 
how——” 

“Don’t you?” His voice changed sud- 
denly. “That is exactly what I thought. 
Still, I wanted to make sure. Now, 
young woman, I’m going to take this 
affair into my own hands. I want you 
to tell me exactly why you left us in 
that unpardonable way.” 

“Why, I ss 

“No stammering. Better tell the 
truth right out. I warn you it’s the 
best thing for you. Besides, I think 
I know without your telling me. Isn’t 
it because you thought ‘mother wanted 
me to marry Kirsteen Schreiner? And 
for lots of other reasons equally silly 
and preposterous? You needn’t answer. 
I know it was. And since I’m sure now 
that you don’t love any one else, I take 
the liberty of informing you that you 
are going to marry me. This is definite. 
I don’t intend to argue with you about 
it. I’m not even going to repeat what 
I’ve told you before—that I love you.” 

But he did something else, and Ellen 
couldn’t stop him. 

‘But, Stark,” she finally managed to 
protest, “what will your mother say?” 
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“Mother! Pshaw! The old schemer!” 

“Stark! How can you?” 

“Why, she planned the whole thing. 
She says she knew that if she let you 
become my secretary and told me to 
marry some one else, I’d be sure to 
marry you,” 

“Then she doesn’t want you——” 

“She doesn’t want me to marry any 
one but you. And she says she'll be 
very angry if you don’t have.me. Now 
what do vou say ?” 

“T den’t want to offend your mother,” 
said Ellen softly. 

And Stark did it again. 

Several weeks later, after the an- 
nouncement of Ellen’s engagement to 
Stark Manning, she got a characteristic 
note from Kirsteen Schreiner: 


Dear Miss SoutHarp: How did you do 
it? I swear it’s a mystery to me how you 
managed. I got so tired of looking for the 
heel of Achilles that I began to think this 
particular Achilles didn’t have any heel. 
How did you find it? I'll have to learn 
your method. Just now, though, I’m having 
better luck with a youth from London. Title 
and all that sort of thing. And, my dear, 
he’s all heel. My best to Stark. Devotedly, 

KiIrSTEEN SCHREINER. 


“Perhaps,” said Ellen to herself, as 
she laughed over this letter; “I have 
found the heel of Achilles by not look- 
ing so awfully hard.” 

But she didn’t say that in the note 
of thanks she promptly sent to Miss 
Schreiner. 
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The tea-table group discusses the benefits of war upon the household. 


AM truly ashamed to confess it,” 
admitted the young woman whom 
the tea-table group would always 

regard as the bride, despite the fact that 
she had been for some years deserving 
the staider title of matron, “but it looks 
as though the war were going to make 
us richer instead of poorer.” 

“Is Harry by any chance a munitions 
maker, unbeknownst to us?” asked the 
hostess, turning a heel with neatness 
and dispatch. 

“It isn’t Harry, it’s me,” answered 
the bride ungrammatically. 

“You a munitions maker!” cried 
Madame Creesus, looking up from her 
gray helmet and speaking, not with joc- 
ularity, for she was not given to light- 
ness, but with the astonishment of the 
literal-minded. 

“No, of course not. I mean that I’m 
the one who is making us richer instead 
of poorer. By saving, you know. Oh, 
of course I don’t suppose that we are 
literally any richer than we were. But 


we are spending so much less on our 
provisions ; 

“What?” cried 
“Why, the butcher 

“Yes, but I see very 
butcher these days,” 
bride decisively. “And that is what I 
mean. For the first time since I began 
keeping house, I’m actually using intel- 
ligence instead of tradition and _ habit 
—doesn’t that sound like the doctor, 
though?” she broke off to ask, in self- 
admiration—‘“‘intelligence instead of 
tradition and habit in planning our 
meals. And the result is that we are 
really well nourished on less than we 
used to pay, in spite of the soaring cost 
of foodstuffs.” 

“T don’t see how you do it,” protested 
Madame Croesus. “My housekeeper 
has had her table allowance increased 
three times since last April, and she 
told me the other day that she didn’t 
think she could make the present one 
suffice much longer.” 
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“Your housekeeper,” 
bride, evidently delighted with her re- 
cent essay in verbal nicety, “is doubt- 
less using tradition and habit in plan- 
ning your meals. Tell us, honestly, 
doesn’t she give you about the same 
kind of food she always has?” 

“Oh, we signed the food-administra- 
tion pledge,” replied Madame Crcesus 
virtuously. ‘We never have more than 
three courses for dinner. Sometimes a 
little fruit to begin, or an oyster or a 
clam, or a few bonbons to end; but they 
don’t really count, I think. A course,” 
she went on definitely, authoritatively, 
“always seems to me to have more than 
one part—meat and vegetables, you 
know, or salad and cheese, or soup and 
rolls. When there’s only one thing, I 
don’t call it a.course. .And so we have 
only three courses these days. If a 
soup, then no salad; or if both soup 
and salad, then no desert. 


” 


Oh, we've 
been very conscientious,” she ended in 
self-approval. 

“The other night, when we dined with 
you,” began the grandmother a little 
reproachfully, “you certainly had five 

” 


courses-—-— 


Mh, but that was a company din- 
ner!” Madame Croesus justified herself. 
“And I don’t call an oyster cocktail a 


course. I don’t think it is fair.” 

“What interests me,’’ observed the 
débutante tactfully, steering the talk 
away from the troubled waters of the 
interpretation of the food pledge by the 
wealthy, “is what the bride means by 
her statement, and how she manages to 
save enough to keep even with mounting 
prices.” 

“Tl tell you,” said the bride delight- 
edly. “I’ve really been making a study 
of all those dreary tables—tables that 
used to seem dreary,” she corrected her- 
self—‘‘about proteids and _ carbohy- 
drates and calories . 

“Oh, domestic science!” groaned the 
débutante. “But I, for one, haven't got 
the time to take a course r 


insisted the , 


“Neither did I take a course,” inter- 
jected the narrator of one way of thrift. 
“IT merely wrote to the agricultural de- 
partment in Washington for a list of 
their publications on food problems, and 
when I received the list, I studied it 
and wrote for the bulletins I wanted. 
I’ve always been duly grateful to my 
country,” she went on happily, “for the 
blessings of freedom and equality and 
all that; but I was perfectly amazed to 
find out how much concrete stuff I, .as 
a simple housewife, had to be thankful 
for! I love my land more than ever 
because of its bulletin on the uses of 
cheese! 

“You needn't laugh,” she added, half 
resentfully, as a shout greeted this 
statement. ‘I mean it. I think it’s per- 
fectly wonderful—and I don’t care if 
it does sound silly—that one’s govern- 
ment not only fixes up tariffs and Pan- 
ama Canals and foreign treaties, but 
gets right down to brass tacks and helps 
the housekeeper in a Harlem flat use 
up her sour milk to the best advantage ; 
and that it not only tells people to con- 
serve wheat for the army and the Allies, 
but gets out a leaflet on cornmeal to tell 
them how to do it! I think it’s won- 
derful and splendid that the agricul- 
tural schools connected with our State 
universities will send any woman all 
the information they have acquired by 
experiment on food growing and food 
preparing and food saving. And the 
way in which I have economized suc- 
cessfully, if I do say it myself, is by 
getting into intimate, domestic relations 
with my government! I’ve taken my 
course in domestic science right here 
at home, with departmental publications 
and university publications for my text- 
books. ; 

“A calorie has no terror for me any 
longer. I know how many calories a 
day a person of Harry’s age, weight, 
and occupation needs, and what foods 
contain those calories! I know what 
needs to be added to or subtracted from 


’ 





‘*No,’’ answered the doctor decisively, ‘tit doesn’t seem a waste 
I never give up making an incision 
or dressing a wound to knit!”’ 


of time at all. 


his requirements for his father and my 
mother or my sister’s little girl when 


they come to visit us. Or, if I don’t 
know it offhand, I know exactly where, 
in my neatly indexed file of publica- 
tions, to lay my hands on it. I know 
how to get protein into our systems 
without the butcher’s bill being a terror 
to lie awake over. I know how to make 
that protein palatable to tastes accus- 
tomed to meat, by the addition of meat 
gravies and flavors—which can _ be 
cheaply obtained from small portions 


of cheap cuts of meat, 
There is one thing 
this war has taught 
me,” she went on, 
with flashing eyes and 
resolved mien, ‘and 
that is to save intelli- 
gently—with instruc- 
tions from the gov- 
ernment—on my ta- 
ble. I don’t say that 
it was worth while to 
plunge the world into 
war to teach me 
something I ought to 
have been taught any- 
way, but I do say that 
since this terrible ca- 
tastrophe has befallen 
the race, it is worth 
while for every one 
of us to use it so that 
some permanent good 
may come out of it. 
If the war were to 
end to-morrow——” 

“If only it were 
to end to-morrow!” 
breathed the grand- 
mother, her glasses 
misty. 

“And if 
were to become as 
rich rich as 
mud—in the next ten 
years,” pursued the 
bride, so deeply in 
earnest that she did not heed the in- 
terruption, “I should be ashamed ever 
again to keep house as ignorantly and 
extravagantly as I used to keep it. And 
I didn’t regard myself as extravagant at 
that, either! I used to plume myself on 
my economy, by which I merely meant 
not buying casaba melons when they 
first came in, or strawberries in Feb- 
ruary, or guinea hens when fowl would 
do. But I know now that economy in 
food means much more than that, and 
I think I'll never forget it.” 


Harry 
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The doctor had come in while. the 
bride was in the midst of her harangue. 
Like all the other women, she produced 
wools and needles, though hers came 
out of her medicine case instead of a 
gorgeously flowered cretopne bag. 

“Bravo, little bride!” she said. “If 
we can all carry over into the period 
of peace that is coming some of the 


habits and lessons of these terrible days, ° 


we shall not have suffered in vain as in- 
dividuals, any more than the country 
will have suffered in vain as a nation. 
If only we don't all drop back, with a 
sigh of relief, into extravagance and 
sloth and selfishness again !” 

“It somehow seems to me a waste 
when I see your fingers flashing with 
needles, doctor,” observed the hostess, 
after the company had signified their 
echo of her sentiment with sighs and 
ejaculations. 

“Why? Or do you mean a waste of 
wool?” asked the doctor grimly, as she 
struggled to recapture a bunch of 
stitches that had slipped gayly off her 
needle into space. 

“Of course I don’t mean wool. I 
mean of talent and training,” said the 
hostess warmly. “I think you’re a won- 
der at the knitting, of course. But when 
one considers how skillful your hands 
are at other, bigger tasks, doesn’t it 
seem a waste of time?” 

“No,” answered the doctor decisively, 
as she triumphantly impaled the last 
truant stitch on the end of her needle. 
“No, it doesn’t seem a waste of time 
at all. I never give up making an in- 
cision or dressing a wound to knit! I 
have my confession to make, as well as 
the bride here. Two or three years 
ago, I should have agreed that my serv- 
ice to the community was paid through 
my profession. I believed that, if I 
wanted to, I could waste all the time 
in which I was not working—though 
there really wasn’t so much of it! I 
think I felt superior to knitting and 
sewing and fancywork and all the rest 
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of the useful things other women did. 
Well, when I see, even at the slow, bun- 
gling rate at which I progress with my 
knitting, how much I accomplish, I am 
appalled at the thought of the time I 
must have wasted in the past. 

“T do as much medical work as ever 
—more, I think. But because the war 
has taught me to utilize the chinks of 
time, I begin to realize how idle they’ve 
been heretofore, those chinks, How 
disgracefully idle! I understand ex- 
actly what my nephew—you remember, 
the one I told you all about, who left 
college and is in the aviation corps?— 
what he meant when he said: to his 
mother: ‘Gee, mother, if I had worked 
at school and college as I have since I 
went into the service, I’d have been a 
Phi Beta Kappa at ten!’ He was a 
good student, you know, even before 
he went into training for the flying serv- 
ice—study came easily to him, and he 
was bright and quick—but he knew 
exactly as much about concentration as 
I used to know about it—and now I 
think that that was nothing. 

“That is something of a lesson— 
when you think of it—to have been 
taught by learning to knit a sleeveless 
sweater without taking a moment from 
any other work, just in the unoccupied 
odds and ends of one’s time. I hope 
that never, while this generation of us 
is alive, at any rate, will it seem osten- 
tatious or in any way peculiar for a 
woman anywhere to produce her work- 
bag and knit—on trains and street cars, 
at-the theater or the opera, anywhere!” 

“T heard my niece saying the other 
day,” contributed Madame Creesus, 
“that she really thought ‘knit two, purl 
two’ was a more intelligent and useful 
observation than the ‘glide one, twinkle 
two’ which it has so largely replaced.” 

“Yes, or even than, ‘I make it hearts 
—I double hearts,” said the grand- 
mother, whose only weakness in the 
ante-bellum days had been for an after- 
noon of auction. 
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“To learn how to conserve time as 
one is learning how to conserve bread 
scraps and bacon grease—provided that 
one ever has bacon grease!” murmured 
the bride. “Really, it’s rather a big 
idea, isn’t it? Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if, with all the horror, there should 
come a new race of American women 
out of the war—efficient, frugal, ener- 
getic, with all their old reproaches 
blotted out?” 

“And uncomplaining and united, too 
—don't forget that,’ cried the doctor. 
“I do think we are learning to be un- 
complaining. It takes a mental defec- 
tive nowadays to complain. No woman 
with a modicum of intelligence dares to 
find fault with the weather and the 
subway crowds and the scarcity of 
sugar or coal; she realizes too well what 
infinitesimal annoyances these are in a 
world where Liége and Verdun and the 
Dardanelles and Halifax have hap- 
pened. I honestly believe there is a 
hope that, for a generation at least, we 
have lost the whining female who made 


her own comfort the measure of her re- ° 


quirements of the universe—just lost 
her in the race! We shall have done 
it,” she added, “if we only carry over 
our new virtues into the time of peace.” 

“Tt would be wonderful!” cried the 
débutante. “Think of what we are 
What’s become of that 
dreadful person, the woman of leisure? 
She’s gone. Every one has a job, either 
professional or volunteer. Every one 
is measuring hems for the Red Cross 


or running a power sewing machine or. 


an elevator or a street car or her own 
motor. Women who used to be fash- 
ionable and feel superior about it feel 
inferior about it now; or else they’ve 
lived it down by being good at some- 
thing real, like cutting sandwiches at 
the soldiers’ canteeys, or teaching the 
East Side how to dehydrate vegetables, 
after helping it to capture the vege- 
tables. Nobody ‘does’ society as a busi- 
ness any more. Those.who simply can’t 
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exist without their teas and dances and 
bridge get up teas and dances and bridge ~ 
for the benefit of war-relief funds, and 
so keep themselves respectable accord- 
ing to our new standard of respecta- 
bility. I haven't been to a big dance in 
ages that didn’t beg forgiveness for 
itself by pretending, at any rate, that 
it was given chiefly to cheer up home- 
sick soldier boys from a training camp.”” 

“There’s one other feature of the 
new order of things that must be car- 
ried on into the period of reconstruc- 
tion, and afterward,” said the hostess, 
“T mean the sense of union and de- 
mocracy among women. I never wasa 
very ardent suffrage worker, though of 
course I believed in the cause and I’m 
glad we women in New York are 
through with the struggle to get the 
vote. But all my friends who were 
hard-working suffragists used to tell me 
that one of the most inspiring things 
about the work was the democracy of 
it, the unitedness of the women. No- 
body was interested primarily in any 
one else’s bank account or social posi- 
tion or address or whether she would 
do to invite to dinner. They were in- 
terested in the thihg they were fighting 
for, and the amount of effort that each 
one could give to the fight. 

“Well, it seems to me that, on a 
bigger scale, even, women’s war work is 
going to do the same thing for them. 
That is probably why men are really 
more democratic than women—they’ve 
worked together so many generations 
and they have so largely come to meas- 
ure their fellow men in terms of work- 
ing efficiency, instead of in terms of the 
worldly advantages that may, accrue 
from working efficiency. Well, that is 
going to be the way with us women 
now. At last we have reached a place 
where we don’t scrutinize one another 
jealously and ask for social credentials 
before meeting on a human basis. 

“Tt’s a magnificent thing! It makes 


me thrill to think of it—millions of 
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of leisure? She’s gone.’’ 


women doing thousands of different 
things, but doirg them all for one end; 
millions of women united in one aim, 
and asking about. one another nothing 
at all except whether each one is will- 
ing to work for that aim. Western 
democracy may come to mean more 
than it ever has meant yet, if we keep 
that up. It may mean social democracy 
as well as political.” 

“While we chant our pean of praise 
for the qualities war is bringing out in 
us, I have another confession to make,” 
observed the doctor. “I suppose it con- 
cerns another aspect of the democracy 
about which our good hostess has just 
been so eloquent. War is teaching some 
women to subjugate their own opinions 
to the common opinion; war is making 
some women less fiercely and uselessly 
individualistic than they were. I am 
one of those women, You all know my 
views on war—-the stupidity of it, the 
sheer dullness of it, to say nothing of 
the savagery and the inconclusiveness 
of it! Well, I haven’t changed my opin- 
ion, but war itself and the work we 


have to do for it have shown me that 
one cannot be an individualist and a 
real human being at the same time. 
One must, to be of use to the world, 
sacrifice something besides time and 
money and effort and all the lost joys 
of leisure. One must sacrifice one’s 
opinions if those are contrary to the 
general opinions. 

“It’s no use to stand at the street cor- 
ner and shout against the waste and 
cruelty of war while all the world 1s 
fighting; one must throw one’s cher- 
ished views into the melting pot along 
with all the rest of one’s cherished 
things—one’s beloved ones, one’s sense 
of security, one’s pleasures, one’s com- 
forts. It’s an awfully hard sacrifice for 
an opinionated person like me to make. 
3ut I have made it, deliberately and 
consciously. 

“T don’t believe that war is intelligent 
any mgre than I ever did. But I am 
working with all my strength in war 
work exactly as I would work to save 
stuff at a fire, even though I had evi- 
dence that it was of incendiary origin, 
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and that a dishonest fire department, 
buying defective hose, and a dishonést 
building department, passing defective 
work, were primarily responsible for 
it. I couldn’t stand on a street corner 
then and harangue the fire fighters 
about inadequate laws against arson and 
against graft in the city departments 
and defective hose. I’d have to cease 
to be an individualist, and work to save. 
After that ‘ 

The doctor ended grimly. The tea- 
table group applauded. They realized 
what energy the doctor would put into 
her campaign against graft in the de- 
partments once those flames were sub- 
dued! 

“That’s one aspect of democracy,” 
she went on. “One-can’t be an intel- 
lectual aristocrat and keep out of the 
muddle in the world which unintellec- 
tuality creates. One has to roll up one’s 
sleeves and fall to. One has to help 
the world by working with it, not by 
working against it at every step. That 
has been the hardest lesson for me to 
learn from the war—harder even than 
knitting!’ 

A clock in the hall chimed the half 
hour. The knitters rolled up their wool, 
looked at one another, 
smiled as they rose. 


sighed and 
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“We seem to be agreed,” said the 
grandmother, “that if we women can 
only ‘carry on’ after the war the new 
virtues we are learning, we shall be 
quite a wonderful set of human beings, 
Of course that is desirable. But—sup- 
pose the choice were given us to wal- 
low in the selfishness and indolence and 
exclusiveness and extravagance of the 
old days or purchase our education. at 
the cost of the war—which would it be? 
Would we choose to lose our: salvation, 
so to speak, or——” 

“We would, we would!” they cried. 

And the débutante added: 

“We would choose everlasting fail. 
ure, damnation, or whatever the old- 
school theologians called it, rather than 
purchase our regeneration at such a 
price Y 

“Which shows,” 
grandmother kindly, 
have been complete 
damnation, after all. 


commented the 
“that it wouldn't 
failure, a complete 
And that, I think, 
is the answer to the charge I sometimes 
hear among the disaffected—the charge 
that there are women to whom the war 
has been a godsend in interest, occupa- 
tion, excitement. And the final refuta- 
tion of that charge will be if-———” 

“We all carry on afterwards!” they 
cried in unison. ’ 











MEANINGS 
QO": love’s a narrow garden plot 
Where sweet red flowers grow, 
Its walls so high they hide the sky 
And fair, wide fields below. 


Nay, lovg’s a pair of snow-white wings 
Wherewith the soul may soar 

Close up to God, and, looking down, 
Life’s heights and depths explore. 


ALINE MICHAELIS. 
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One of Gilly’s Ideas 


By Winona Godfrey 
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The sparkling and amusing tale of a perfectly good idea. 


ILLY DODD and _I have a little 
apartment on Russian Hill, which 
is San Francisco’s Washington 

Square—theoretically, and, oh, well, 
maybe really. But not geographically. 
I love it nights like this as 1 walk up 
from the jerky cable car in a Maxfield 
Parrish dusk, the bay like a great pur- 
ple jewel set in a cluster of twinkly bay- 
city lights ; beyond, the bare brown hills 
where the poppy flames; and best of all 
the wind—oh, fine and keen and sweet 
against my lips and more stimulating 
than the red wine that flows freely in 
Little Italy at the foot of the hill! Be- 
low me and behind me, the garish, 
heady trail of Market Street. 

I thrill to the picture always. It is 
like being in love all the time, though 
practically I am really in love very little 
of the time. If I could stay in love all 
the time, I’m sure I could be a great 
painter. As it is, I’m a mere “commer- 
cial artist.” Most annoying. Still, it 
has compensating features, such as a 
comfortingly regular weekly pay en- 
velope containing thirty dollars from 
the firm of Swain & Kimball. 

I met Gilberta Dodd at the Art In- 
stitute, and being a couple of stray kit- 
tens, we started to cuddle up to each 
other right away. Gilly is a genius with 
sand in her carburetor, or whatever it 
is that makes an engine miss fire. Gilly 
is a bird all poised for flight—that never 
quite gets on the wing. But the beauty 
of Gilly is that she doesn’t claim that 
the world has tied a string to her leg. 


She admits that she was,delivered all 
right according to specifications—going 
back to the motor metaphor—but it’s so 
much trouble to keep the gasoline tank 
filled, and she might wear out her tires 
speeding up, and all that. And ‘then 
her well-to-do father sends her a sev- 
enty-five-dollar check the first of the 
month, he having married a snippy little 
blond person near Gilly’s age, who could 
live with Gilly about as well as a couple 
of irritable bull terriers could occupy 
the same kennel. Anyway, Gilly house- 
keeps for us two, with Toki coming in 
once a week to clean and every night to 
do the dishes. 

As I was going in this particular eve- 
ning about five-thirty, I met Gifly’s 
cousin; Ernest Hackett, coming out. 
Every so often he comes around to have 
Gilly cut a few sentimental Gordian 
knots for him. Now I like Ernest— 
he’s so decorative. He’s one of these 
tall, slim, long-lashed, wavy-haired J. 
Warren Kerrigan-like youths, with a 
discriminating taste in neckties—and a 
not so distinguished taste in girls. 

Then the way he handles you—figu- 
ratively, of course—like a pink glass 
egg full of bubbles. Being a business 
woman, accustomed to an address like 
“For the love of Mike, A. T., is this 
your idea?” et cetera, it always makes 
me want to pur when Ernest snatches 
off his hat, looks into my eyes, cuddles 
my hand, and murmurs: 

“Allyn! How are you?” 

On this occasion I said: 
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Gilly waved me aside* 


“Fine. How’s the boy? What's your 
hurry? Aren’t you dining with us?” 

“Sorry!” He sighed, looking like 
“Gilly 
I’m afraid I’d be dull 


Keats addressing the nightingale. 
asked me, but 
company.” 

He didn’t have to draw me a diagram. 
I knew instantly that he and Bettina 
Dick were having one of their about- 
fortnightly rows. 


‘“*Why aren’t all the men mad about you?”’ 


she inquired accusingly. 


him. 


” 


“Oh, cheer up!” I _advised 

“There haven’t been any fatalities yet 
He smiled a hurt littke smile and 

looked off melancholically over Alca- 

traz. 

sentimental, 

said in 


“VYou’re not 


Allyn?” he 


tolerance. 


are you, 


a tone of gentle 


“Oh—it depends—on which way the 
wind is blowing.” 
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“You’ve never been in love,” he 
stated sadly. 

“Lots of times,” I corrected cheer- 
fully. 

“In love?” he repeated, with an in- 
flection no typewriter can describe. 

“Oh, well, that’s different,” I said. 
“Come back now and have dinner with 
Gilly and me.” 

“That’s sweet of 
night, thank you. Some other time, if 
I may.” He took my hand. ‘Allyn, 
I’m pretty blue. Would you help me 
if——” 

“T certainly would, Ernest. 
me how.” 

“It’s Gilly’s 
thoughtfully. 


you, but not to- 


Just tell 


idea,’ he murmured 
“ld try anything 
She'll tell you. Tl phone or see you 
to-morrow. Good-by.” And he was 
suddenly off, with an abstracted air like 
a pensive poet out after a_ straying 
Pegasus. 

| went on into the house, where Gilly 
greeted me: ‘Hello, peaches!” We 


exchanged our habitual little coming- 


in kiss. By the time I had freshened up 
a bit, dinner was on the table. My ap- 
petite is not capricious; it’s always right 
there, asking for plenty of salad and a 
nice piece of steak. 

We talked in our usual giggle-punc- 
tuated way about the day’s happenings 
until 1 began to notice that Gilly was 
looking me over like a connoisseur ex- 
amining a prize painting. I was about 
to ask whether there was soot on my 
nose when she laid down her fork, put 
her elbows on the table, and cooed at 
ne affectionately : 

“Pretty thing!” 

I said: ‘Which collar do you want? 
It’s yours, and of course, if you really 
insist on having a kitten - 

Gilly waved me aside. 

“Why aren’t all the men mad about 
you?” she inquired accusingly. 

“They are, of course. Only they do 
their pining in secret. ‘I’ve a face that 
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is not so bad, and a figuré that drives 
‘em mad!” 

“Hush!” Gilly warned me. “Don’t 
you know Mrs. Grundy lives just across 
the light well and keeps her bathroom 
window open on purpose to hear you 
sing things like that?” . 

“Well, don’t egg me on,” I retorted. 
“lm twenty-four and three-quarters 
and haven’t been engaged for four 
years, and naturally I’m a little sen- 
sitive about my intoxicating looks.” 

“Ernest was here this afternoon,” 
said Gilly. 

“Yes, I met him. 
out’ again, I take it.” 

“That girl,” Gilly snapped, “needs a 
lessont If Ernest would quit being a 
doormat 

“Oh, they make me tired! On-again- 
off-again, in-again-out-again.” 

“She needs a lesson,” repeated Gilly. 
“She thinks she’s irresistible. She ought 
to be disillusioned on that point.” 

“Well, now that the engagement has 
had its weekly break, why doesn’t Er- 
nest attach himself and his attentions 
to some other charmer ?” 

“My idea exactly!” cried Gilly. “In 
all the books and plays, that’s the way 
the hero brings the heroine to time, or 
she him. That’s what I told Ernest this 
afternoon. I said, ‘You just quit this 
time. Let Miss Bettina see you can 
be consoled, and I'll bet she’ll come to 
her senses.’ We talked it all over and 
—Ernest would like to take you to the 
dance Friday night.” 

So that was it! I laughed. Me as 
Bettina Dick’s rival! Me being handed 
tenderly around by the beautiful Er- 
nest! I laughed some more. 

“Why pick on me? I assure you, 
Gilly, vampiring isn’t in my line at all! 
Bettina wouldn’t be jealous of me.” 

“Why wouldn’t she?’ Gilly de- 
manded. “Bettina Dick will never see 
the day!” Gilly’s way of saying that’ 
Miss Dick couldn’t hold a candle to 
me for attractiveness, which was nice 


‘Betsy and I are 
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of Gilly even if an exaggeration, “I 
suggested you particularly,” she went 
on, “because you're a different type, and 
that always worries a woman more.” 

“Does it? Does Ernest really want 
to make such a desperate play?” 

“Of course. He was asking me what 
on earth he should do. He wants Bet- 
tina to marry him and stop this non- 
sense. This wasn’t his idea; it’s mine. 
I told him I’d explain it to you, and 
then you’d understand everything.” 

“Understand that these proposed at- 
tentions aren’t: personal, huh? Now, 
you'd feel bad, Gilly, if you expose me 
to Ernest’s charms this way and [| 
should fall a victim to a hopeless pas- 
sion.” 

“You can be the silliest thing!” ob- 
served Gilly scornfully. 

Weli, Ernest telephoned to me next 
day and asked to call for me at the 
office. I let him. 

He said: “Did Gilly explain her idea 
to you, Allyn?” 

[ admitted that she had. 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“Well, it’s a perfectly good idea—if it 
works. But some awfully good ideas 
don’t.” : 

“Tt can’t do any harm, anyway,” he 
contended. “I don’t want to talk about 

settina, Allyn, but she isn’t reasonable. 
Please come with me to the dance. I'd 
appreciate it so much.” 

I went. It was a very nice dance, and 
I enjoyed myself immensely. Bettina 
looked surprised when I came in with 
Ernest. I could see her wondering 
where I got my gown and whether | 
had on any rouge. She was with Alec 
Barnard, whose attentions were at the 
bottom of her “unreasonableness” 
who always escorted her about when she 
was at outs with Ernest. 

Bettina Dick is one of these girls who 
use their heads principally to do their 
hair on. She’s the sort that all the 


and 


baby-doll songs are written about and_ 


sung to. She’s about my age, but never 
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expects to look over eighteen. Ernest 
acted his part well—hung around me 
a good deal and asked Bettina to dance 
once in a “I-do-this-to-be-polite” way, 
Alec Barnard got himself presented to” 
me and danced with me twice. 

On the way home, Ernest invited me 
to the theater the next’ Monday, and 
said a friend was lending him a car 
Sunday and couldn’t he take Gilly and 
me for a spin in it? I said ‘yes’ rather 
doubtfully, suggesting that he needn't 
overdo the thing. 














I can see the pleasure’s all mine,” 
he returned. “But come .on, now, Al- 
lyn, be game and give Gilly’s idea a fair 
chance, anyway.” 
So we went. 


wasn't taking the af- 
fair at 


all seriously. To tell the truth, 
the Ernests and Bettinas 
never seem to me to be much weightier 
than thistledown. I went out with Er- 
nest when I had nothing better to do« 
and thought little about* any of it. 
Ernest rushed me rather more than I 
had bargained for for several weeks, 
and then one evening he said—we were 
alone in the house, 


the loves of 


Gilly having gone 
out to a lecture with her friend, Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Mifflin: 

“T had a note 


“Really ? 


from Bettina to-day.” 
What did she say?” 
“She asked me to come over. She 
had something to tell me.” 

“What do you think of that?” I ex- 
“The writers are right, then. 
That’s the way it always turns out in 


plays. 


} 


uited. 


“I told her I had an engagement,” 
said Ernest in a careless-hero fashion. 
“Now, don’t be mean, Ernest! You’ve 
evidently won, so be a gracious victor.” 
“Running back at the first sign isn’t 
much of a victory,” he contended. “I’ve 
always done that—that’s the trouble.” 
“Well, I disclaim all responsibility. 
Only remember, when you’re taking a 
long walk, that you have to walk back.” 
“Oh, not always. Sometimes you can 
take a jitney.” He is so seldom flippant 
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“Miss Terry,’’? said Alec, ‘‘may I call upon you?” He fixed his brown eyes on my face as 


men do who think they ‘‘have a way with women.”’ 


that | was startled. “Besides’’—his tone 
changed—“if one is walking in fairy- 
land, one doesn’t care to go back.” 

“Very nice,” I said. “But I’m only a 
proxy, and you're not expected to prac- 
tice on me.” 

He looked at me a trifle languishingly 
or perhaps it was just those long lashes 
of his, but he did not pursue the tack. 
He branched off with: 

“The boys are getting up an Italian 
dinner party. It’s to be Thursday at 
the Red Paint. May I have the pleas- 
ure of Miss Allyn Terry’s company ?” 

“Sweet of you, Ernest,” I said, “but 
don’t you really think we’ve gone far 
enough ?” 

“Getting tired?” 

“Not that. You’ve been lovely to me, 
Ernest. But—you and Bettina are wast- 
ing so much sweet time—when you 





might be together. It’s too bad.” 
6 


“I thought you were Allyn the Un- 
sentimental,” said he lightly. 

“T was thinking of Ernest the Senti- 
mental and all he’s losing,” I retorted. 

Gilly and the professor came in just 
then and suggested Welsh rabbit. 

Well, we went to the Red Paint 
party. There were six couples of us, 
and we sat at a big table in the middle 
of the dining room, whose floor was 
covered with sawdust. The Red Paint, 
one of the numerous Italian restaurants 
edging the old Barbary Coast and noted 
for its good cooking, is supposed to be 
very bohemian. It has more or less 
weird and more or less risqué—rather 
less weird and more risqué, in fact— 
wall decorations in rhyme, comment, 
and picture. Early in the evening, how- 
ever, the atmosphere is rather prim 
than otherwise, the company being ap- 
parently largely composed of school- 
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teachers and tourists from lowa and 
vicinity. Everybody seems never to 
have been there before. They gape at 
the naughty walls and examine their 
fellow guests with an open and eager 
yearning to observe the wild bohemian 
in his native jungle, and to become if 
possible—secretly and temporarily and 
deliciously—inoculated by the virus. 

I sat between Ernest and Alec Bar- 
nard, Bettina on Alec’s right. Bettina 
had at first treated me with casual civil- 
ity as a person of no special importance, 
for of course Ernest purposely took me 
to the places where he had taken Bet- 
tina and where Bettina was to be found 
with Alec. As time went on, she had 
become cooler and cooler, and to-night 
she looked me up and down with the 
outraged superiority of the wronged 
wife giving Theda Bara the once over. 

The dinner progressed, everybody be- 
came relaxed and merry, and gradually 
it began to dawn upon me that Alec 
Barnard was devoting himself with an 
embarrassing exclusiveness to me! He 
was not entirely neglecting Bettina, but 
he showed, in all those ways a man has 
of showing it, that his attention was 
upon me. I was amused and a little 
sorry. Bettina was a goose, of course, 
and had brought it all on herself, and 
I supposed that perhaps she was em- 
ploying similar tactics with Alec and 
that he, too, was rebelling. Still, J did 
not fancy myself in the role of a per- 
sonified lover’s retribution. And though 
I had enjoyed my little fling, I did not 
find Ernest’s rather fluffy “set” par- 
ticularly interesting as a steady diet. 

With the dessert, the bomb was ex- 
ploded. 

“Miss Terry,” said Alec, “may I call 
upon you?” He fixed his brown eyes 
on my face as men do who think they 
“have a way with women.” 

I couldn’t very well say, “No, you 
can’t.” So I looked abstracted and 
said, “Why, yes, do some time,” with 
very little enthusiasm. 
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“You don’t want me!” he murmured, 
with a supposed-to-be-thrilling hint of - 


intensity. 

“Do you want me to get excited about 
it?” ] inquired, smiling. “I’m sorry I’m 
not very—excitable.” I wondered if his 
idea was to run around after Ernest, 
alienating the affections of the hand- 
some one’s lady friends, just to show 
his prowess. “I really don’t see why 
you should want to come,” I added 
cattily. 

“You forget that I hadn’t seen you 
a month ago,” which was slamming Bet- 
tina most unchivalrously. I was glad 
that Ernest interrupted. 

Ernest was moody on the way home, 
and the more I thought of Alec, the 
more amused I was. 

“Look here, Ernest,” I finally burst 
out. “One exciting thing about Gilly’s 
ideas is that they often go off in a dif- 
ferent place from the point you're 
watching for the bullet to come out. 
It’s like waiting for an egg to hatch 
and all of a sudden you find it’s turned 
into a cabbage that hits you in the eye.” 

“T don’t exactly get you,” said Ernest 
stiffly. 

“Now this idea of Gilly’s about you 
and Bettina—and me. It’s worked out 
beautifully, but in an unforeseen way.” 

“Has it?” said Ernest. 

I had to laugh. 

“What do you think happened to- 
night? Alec Barnard asked to call on 
me! You see how that works? I call 
off the dog, so to speak, and you go 





back and make it up with Bettina—and 
there you are!” 
He was silent a moment. Then he 


echoed, “Yes, there we are!” rather 
bitterly. 

“Well, isn’t that what you wanted?” 
I demanded. “A free field with Bet- 
tina?” 

“T suppose it was,” he replied slowly. 

“Well, 1 think the psychological mo- 
ment has arrived,” I asserted. “You 
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go nicely to Bettina to-morrow and— 
be friends again.” 

He sighed. 

“Very well. I'll go.” 

After we had said good night, he 
lingered. 

“Allyn—are you going to let Barnard 
call ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh—nothing. Good night.” 

Alec sent me flowers the next day, 
but that was the only bulletin from the 
battlefield. 

That night, as Gilly and I were get- 
ting ready for bed, I said: 

“Well, I suppose Ernest and his Bet- 
tina are locked in a fond embrace about 
now. The happy ending! Gilly the 
theory, and Allyn the practice. Shall 
we shake?” 

Gilly did not offer to shake. 

“What kind of a fellow is this Alec?” 
she asked thoughtfully. 

“Oh, you can always lose the dog,” I 
said cheerfully. 

Not a word from Ernest all the next 
day. I giggled when I thought that 
probably Bettina had made him promise 
never to speak to me again. But while 
Gilly and I were at dinner that night, he 
telephoned, asking if he could see me 
that evening. I said yes, and he thanked 
me in his most highfalutin’ manner. 

“Do you suppose it’s all right ?” Gilly 
wondered. “Did he sound happy?” 

I was obliged to admit that I de- 
tected no hilarity about him. Before 
we could do much speculating, how- 
ever, the young hero arrived. We ex- 
changed a few remarks about the 
weather, and then he sat and gloomed 
until Gilly began to fidget. 

“Good heavens, Ernest,” she ex- 
horted, not too elegantly, “get it off 
your chest! You give me the high fan- 
tods! Or’—she shot me a glance—‘‘do 
you want to talk to Allyn alone?” 

“T beg your pardon, Gilly. I guess 
you may as well hear—as long as it was 
your idea.” 


Gilly stared at him and openly braced 
herself. 

“[ went to see Bettina last night,” 
Ernest proceeded. “I thought I should 
talk things over with her or—Allyn 
thought I should.” 

“Well?” Gilly prompted sharply. 

“The idea was, I believe,” he went 
on, with, I thought, a faint inflection of 
malice, “that Bettina would now fall 
on my neck and beg me to put my ring 
back on her finger.” 

“And it didn’t pan?” I suggested lan- 
guidly. 

“Tt did not. Bettina said our dif- 
ferences didn’t amount to much until 
I begah chasing around with—Allyn 
Terry. But since I had shown how 
easily T could be consoled i 

“Ooh! The arnica, please, Gilly!” 
I cried. 

“No sensible girl would ever have any 
faith in me again,” “Ernest finished 
grimly, 

Gilly was taken decidedly aback. She 
swallowed hard. 

“But did you explain to her that it 
was she you were trying to win back? 
That you were only giving her a dose of 
her own medicine? That 3 

“Oh, no,” returned Ernest coolly, “I 
didn’t say anything like that. I said 
how lucky it was for us both to dis- 
cover how unsuited we really were to 
each other. I said I was very sorry to 
have our acquaintance end in any ill 
feeling, but that”—he paused a second 
and then his voice actually shook—“T 
could not be anything but grateful for 
any event that had brought me the 
honor of Miss Terry’s friendship.” 

“Why, Ernest!” gasped Gilly. 

A sort of dank silence settled over 
the room. I did not look at the other 
two, partly because I did not want to 
laugh, and after a moment because I 
didn’t feel like laughing. There is noth- 
ing I like to have on my conscience less 
than messing other people’s affairs. 
Gilly had often said what a splendid 
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She swallowed hard. 
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‘*But did you explain to her that 


it was she you were trying to win back?”’ 


thing it would be for Ernest to marry 
Bettina Dick, because her father was 
rich and influential and would undoubt- 
edly do much for Ernest. And here, 
just for our trying to “fix it,” the whole 
thing was apparently off for good. Er- 
nest’s voice brought me back. 

“And now,” he was saying gently to 
Gilly, “I'd like to have a little talk with 
Allyn, if you don’t mind, Gilberta.” 

I could see that she hated to go, but 
she couldn’t very well refuse, so she 
stalked out rather high and mightily, to 
cover up how worried she really was. 


I didn’t say a word—just sat on in the 
window seat watching a delicate veil of 
fog creep up the bay. Ernest walked 
over and stood beside me, silent, too, 
for some time. Then, in his most mu- 
sical voice, he said: 

“Allyn—Allyn dear, won’t you look 
at me?” 

The tone was a masterpiece. I 
promptly looked at him. And he surely 
looked a Prince Charming. His eyes 
were fixed on me in a way that made~ 
what I flatter myself is a rather well- 
disciplined heart jump a little. 
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“Allyn, I have learned to love you. 
It seems I must always have loved you. 
You—I—you have shown me what a 
real woman can be. I am asking you 
to marry me, Allyn.” 

[ felt horrid—sorry .and annoyed. 
Annoyed because behind that pleading 
tenderness there was the unconscious 
assurance of the man who is used to 
being successful with women. He laid 
his nice white hand over mine. And I 
pulled mine away. 

“Ernest, I needn’t tell you how sur- 
You must know Pnever 


prised I am. 


” 


dreamed 

“Why not? Didn’t my manner tell 
you how I felt toward you?” 

“Why should I? You have a very 
wonderful manner with all women, and 
I didn’t see any reason to regard it as 
particularly personal. Considering that 
we were merely trying to reunite you 
to Bettina, anyway, I should certainly 
have been an idiot to——”’ 

“Can we control our hearts?’ he mur- 
mured. 

“Irnest, [’m sorry, but it isn’t a bit 
of use. Do please go and make it up 
with Bettina 

“T haven’t the slightest interest in 
Bettina,” he assured me. “You haven't 
any cause to be jealous of her, dear. 
I understand how you feel, though, Al- 
lyn. I won’t be impatient. My devo- 
tion, my deepest, tenderest devotion, 
will satisfy your pride—will prove——” 

“You're talking like a perfect goose! 
I don’t want your devotion! I won't 
have it! I have always regarded you 
as one of Bettina’s personal possessions, 
and I do yet! I would as soon steal her 
hat!” 

“T don’t seem to be able to make you 
understand that everything is over for- 
ever between Bettina and me.” 

‘And I don’t seem to be able to make 
you understand that there never can be 
anything between you and me,” I re- 
torted. 

“Dearest,” he murmured reproach- 
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fully, like saying, “Ah-ah, mustn’t say 
that!” to a naughty child. 

I thought of that old song, “What 
Could the Poor Girl Do?’ I couldn’t 
get up and leave him without walking 
right over him, because he had plumped 
himself down on the floor by the win- 
dow seat where I sat. There he was, 
looking so handsome and mooning up 
at me from under those long lashes and 
just biding his time until he should 
press a betrothal kiss on my willing 
lips. 

“Ernest,” I said, “when I went into 
this fool business, I assure you I did 
not at all foresee this. You’ve been 
very nice to me, and I thank you. And 
I appreciate the compliment you’re pay- 
ing me, but I’m really serious when I 
tell you that I don’t at all care for you 
in that way. May I ask you to excuse 
me?” And I made a motion to rise. 

He sprang up instantly. 

“It’s my fault, dear,” he declared, ig- 
noring my remarks altogether. “I’ve 
been too hasty. But I'll see you again 
soon. Think of mea little, won’t you?” 

He took my hand, kissed it, bade me 
a tender good night, and made an af- 
fectionate exit. I could hear that Gilly 
waylaid him in the hall. 

When she came in, she looked ex- 
pectantly at me. I merely looked back. 

“Wouldn’t that beat you?” she de- 
manded in a stricken voice. 

T said it hadn’t yet. 

“Why, I never thought of such a 
thing!” she went on. ‘That poor boy! 
He’s absolutely mad about you, Allyn.”. 

“Oh, fudge!” I said. “Look here, 
Gilberta, I’d be obliged*if you’d spend 
the night watches thinking up a new 
way to reunite your handsome cousin 
to his first love or at least his one- 
before-the-last love.” 

That night, after I’d put out my light, 
I lingered by my open window. The 
salt breeze kissed me healthily, the 
lights Of the city spread below me like 
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a giant jeweled stomacher before a 
pygmy, city night noises came like the 
distant rumbling laughter of giants, too. 
The wonder of things seemed to touch 
my heart with a strange wistfulness. 

A few short weeks ago, Ernst had 
been contriving a way to keep one wom- 
an’s ‘heart; now, in all sincerity, it 
seemed he sought to win another. And 
Alec Barnard They had somehow 
betrayed themselves to me; it was like 
performing a miracle and then show- 
ing you how the trick is done—like ex- 
hibiting a manikin and the strings that 
work it. I was not even wholly un- 
moved, being just a woman, but I was 
also just a little scornful of the ways 
of love. 

By morning Gilly was serene again, 
disclaiming all responsibility for human 
cussedness, and even asking—with her 
tongue in her cheek—why I didn’t take 
Ernest. 
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When I came home from the office, 
she grinned at me shamelessly, asked 
how the heart-smashing business was, 
and suggested that there was nothing 
like a love affair to inject a little ex- 
citement into the monotony of life. 

“Well, something has certainly been 
injected into my monotony,” I informed 
her. “Bettina Dick has gone South for 
an indefinite visit, and I hear her mother 
has told all around that I am a regular 
little amateur vampire. Ernest has 
started writing poetry to me, and Alec 
Barnard stopped me on a corner to- 
night and told me I was the only girl 
he had ever really loved! Just to get 
even with you, Gilberta Dodd, I shall 
start in making eyes at your professor 
this very night!” 

“Well, go to it,” 
I have an idea 

I threw a pillow at her. 


said Gilly calmly. 
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VISION 
LD, age old, thy mountains, Lord, 
And yet so very young, 
As young as little children are! 
Thy sunrises have splendid been 
Since time began, and flung 
New beauty on the rugged crags, 
With each new day, 
A beauty soothing every scar. 
O ye of little vision, ye who sigh 
That youth is passing quickly by, 
A thing of cobwebs strung 
Across a summer sky, 
A glimpse of azure set in thunder stain, 
A smiling moment, then the hurricane 
That sweeps high hopes to crumbling dreams, 
Look to the mountaintops, behold 
The upward-springing spires, 
Through twilight’s waning gleams 
Of purple, rose, and misty gold! 
Soon, soon approach the new dawn fires, 
And night hath many a star! 
Old, age old, thy mountains, Lord, 
And yet so very young, 
As young as little children are! 


STELLA SAXTON. 





Ghe Big Jump 


By Howard Philip Rhoades 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


A realistic story of theatrical life. Fate brings an opportunity to Alice Dunn. 


ARL POTTS gazed at his wife 
with she halted 
breathlessly at his side. 

“Great!” he praised. ‘‘You’ve got 
the stuff there to put you across the 
big jump, Alice, if r 

“Yes,”’ agreed his wife grimly. “If?” 

She glanced at him in a curious way. 
Her strong gray eyes explored his weak 
blue ones in searching fashion, as if to 
find his reason for touching upon this 
question. 

She could not help wondering what 
conclusion he had reached. She weighed 
her knowledge of his vision against her 
conviction regarding the number she 
had just finished rehearsing on the dim 
stage of Blumenthal’s East Side Bur- 
lesque Theater. 

Were his words praise or an arraign- 
ment of her circumstances ? 

“If,” he went on, “you 
chance.” 

She made no reply, but continued to 
stare searchingly. His blue eyes fell, 
as they always did when a stronger pair 
questioned them, and nearly every pair 
of eyes were stronger than those of 
Carl, a being out of place in a self- 
assertive and jostling world. 

“You don’t like to eat in that back 
room,” faltered Carl. “I'll slip over 
and fetch us a lunch.” 

He picked up his wife’s heavy coat 
and dropped it upon her shoulders to 
guard her from chill. Then he touched 
her assuringly on the arm,-and walked 
out of the battered stage door into the 
twilight. 

Alice Potts, known to the burlesque 


wonder, as 


had the 


stage as Alice Dunn, sat with bowed 
head, pondering the question which, 
banish it temporarily as she might, al- 
ways recurred again, becoming almost 
an obsession. She did not hear ap- 
proaching steps in the darkened audi- 
torium until a man stood close to the 
orchestra pit. 

@ ‘That was fine, Miss Dunn. You do 
it as well as Miss Ward herself.” 

“Thank you,” she said involuntarily, 
and then gazed into the dimness before 
her. 

The man grasped the side of the low 
box and swung lightly upon the stage. 
As he came toward her, she saw that he 
was straight, compactly built, and pos- 
sessed of a handsome, earnest face 
which seemed to place him not far past 
the thirty-year mark. 

As he approached, he held out his 
hand, and she put hers within it, with- 
out knowing why. A strange sensation, 
bringing back earlier, happier years, 
was upon her as he pressed her hand. 
Then, as he dropped it, he hastened to 
say: 

“Pm 
manager. 


Parker South, Miss Ward’s 
Just over to see Blumenthal 


about a garden set at his Broadway 


house. I want it for a road company 
of ‘The Glorious Girl.’ Yes, we’re put- 
ting out at least one. The show’s going 
big. At the end of its first week, we’re 
sure of a season on Broadway. I’m 
interested in that impersonation of Miss 
Ward. You and she used to be. to- 
gether ?” 

“Yes,” said Alice 
from the same town.” 


Dunn. “We’re 
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“So she told me. How long have you 
been in the business?” 

“Four years—just as long as she.” 

“How long did you work with her?” 

“Two years. Then we came East.” 

“She never was in burlesque, was 
she ?” 

Na * 

“How did you get separated” 

“She got a chance in musical comedy, 
and there wasn’t one for me. I took 
all there was at the time—burlesque. 
Then I married, and you know how it 
is. Often, in the show business, there’s 
a place for the wife, but not for the 
husband.” 

“That’s why I've stayed single,” 
smiled South. “I wish you would come 
to my office this afternoon and have a 
talk with me. There might be some- 
thing good in it for you.” 

“Would that include something for 
Carl?” she asked doubtfully. 

“What can he do?” 

“With this show, he’s doing some 
comedy. Just a few bits,’ she went 
on haltingly. “He’s not ‘d 

“Can he sing? We’re cared for in 
the comedy line, but we will carry, at 
least while business is good, a male 
chorus of six or eight.” 

Alice gulped hard as she thought of 
Carl’s efforts at singing and dancing. 
3ut she buried her feelings in a thrust 
at herself. 

“Y’m afraid, Mr. South Well, 
you know how burlesque gets you. One 
is either a burlesque person or one isn’t. 
Few rise and fewer still stay risen.” 

“You said it, Miss Dunn,” agreed 
South. “Burlesque is boarding-house 
fare, but sure as the sun. Musical com- 
edy is hotel food, with many a slip. 
That’s why some mighty good enter- 
tainers stay in the slapstick business. 
But you could rise. You’ve got the 
stuff. Yet—you know your own busi- 
ness. You'll be over to see Miss Ward 
again?” 

“Coming to-night,” answered Miss 
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Dunn. “I’m taking a last look. Next 
Monday I start impersonating her twice 
a day.” 

“Bye-bye, then,” bade South, and dis- 
appeared up the aisle. 

A moment later, Carl let the door 
slam and crossed the stage. 

“Who was it?” he asked curiously. 
He had seen the man. 

“Mr. South, Miriam’s manager.” 

“Oh, South? Say, they’re noticing 
that boy. He’s the coming musical pro- 
ducer. This ‘Glorious Girl’s’ got them 
all talking. It’s got enough, besides 
Miriam, to run it two years and make 
him rich and her famous. But his head 
won't swell. He’s a prince. What did 
he say ?” 

“Just speaking of Miriam’s success,” 

“She’s a hit. But no more than you 
could be. Your impersonation in bur- 
lesque will be as good as her original 
on Broadway.” 

“The world won't say so.” 

“It would if things were fair. Did 
South say anything about your num- 
ber.” 

“He liked it.” 

“You should have struck him for a 
job. He might have a second company, 
or something.” 

“T’ve signed a burlesque contract for 
this season, Carl, and so have you,” she 
reminded. 

“There never was a contract that 
couldn’t be side-stepped,” he asserted. 
“You wouldn’t need to care. Once out, 
you'd be always out.” 

“Well, this family, Carlie,” she said 
with a smile, “is in burlesque, and there 
let it stay. We can’t all do big things. 
The sister team of Ward and Dunn 
is lucky that half of it made the big 
time. The rest can stay in burlesque 
and get its forty weeks sure.” 

“But I don’t like it, Alice. I'd like 
you to have as much as—more than 
Miriam.” 

“Never mind me, Carl,” she said and 
for a moment rested her dark-brown 
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She had been suffering the brutal lash of a coarse director who had singled her 
out to make her dance while the rest of the chorus stood by and tittered. 


head upon his narrow, rounded shoul- 
der. He did not see her face with its 
pained question, asking how much of 
the situation he understood. He did 
not see this look vary to one almost of 
fear—fear that he might understand 
and feel the bitterness of the truth. 

He returned her embrace. Then, as 
his eyes caught sight of the sandwiches 
and milk upon the table, he set about 
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serving them. He drew up two faded 
gilt chairs which had graced many a 
“table bit,” where the prima donna and 
leading comedian commit burlesque 
over property wine, and announced, 
“Dinner is served.” 

Before Carl had got far into the meal, 
his mind went back to their last topic, 
and he asked: 

“Did South want to know anything 
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about when you and Miriam were to- 
gether?” 

“Yes, he mentioned it.” 

“Did you tell him you lived in the 
same town, started in the same ‘three- 
a-day’ vaudeville, and that you worked 
‘sisters’ for two years?” 

“Not in detail.” 

“You should have made it plain how 
you convinced Miriam your team would 
have to come to New York to do better, 
and you should have told him just how 
you came to be in burlesque while she 
got a place in musical comedy.” 

“He didn’t care about all that.” 

“Yes, but he ought to know. He 
should know you’d been looking for 
work together up to the day she got 
her job, and that she just happened 
upon a musical-comedy company need- 
ing one girl, while you got a burlesque 
offer. I should think he could see that 
you’re as clever as Miriam, only you 
didn’t happen to hit the right office. If 
you had, you’d be the star of ‘The Glo- 
rious Girl’ to-day, and she’d be in bur- 
lesque.” 

“That’s a supposition, Carl. Besides, 
if I’d gone into musical comedy, I never 
would have met you.” 

“That would have been a disaster,” 
he said, a strange note in his voice. 
Again she looked at him searchingly. 

“Tt would,” she said firmly, grasping 
his inert hand upon the table and look- 
ing earnestly into his weak blue eyes. 
“T’d have missed knowing the most de- 
voted man that ever lived.” 

As they sat there silent upon the 
dimly lighted stage, there came back to 
her their early days. She had first seen 
Carl during a dress rehearsal, standing 
beneath a New England fir tree inter- 
polated into a Parisian garden after the 
manner of burlesque. His make-up was 
that of the only character he had ever 
done—a tramp in tatters, with a gro- 
tesque streak of paint across his face 
which made him the more insignificant 
and pathetic. 
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She, her face burning beneath her 
paint, had been suffering the brutal lash 
of a coarse director who had singled her 
out to make her dance while the rest of 
the chorus stood by and tittered. 

“The rat!” had been Carl’s first 
words to her when he had found her 
wiping away the tears behind some can- 
vas marble. “He don’t know real danc- 
ing. You were doing it too clean for 
him. That’s something to learn in bur- 
lesque, girlie—do it as they tell you, 
not as your heart says. It’s 
game for a girl who is right!” 

The round-shouldered, sunken- 
chested man with the weak blue eyes 
had seen that this new girl was dif- 
ferent, and somehow the big heart in his 
flat body had been called to smooth her 
rocky road. She had been attracted to 
him by the mere fact he was the only 
one in the company who spoke a word 
of kindness to her in those first days 
of repulsion and disillusion. 

Later had come the road, and new 
difficulties and dangers. The difficulties 
had been eliminated as she had learned 
her new work. Carl Potts had cared 
for the dangers. The first Saturday 
night had found them in a Pennsylvania 
mining town and, after the perform-, 
ance, Carl had been waiting for her 
outside her dressing room. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I'll walk over to 
the hotel with you,” he had said. 

After they had passed through the 
dark, dingy streets about the theater, 
with their lines of drunken, insulting 
mashers, she had understood. 

“In vaudeville, it’s different,” he had 
explained. ‘But in burlesque, you got 
to expect this. I’ve a sister—thank God, 
not in this business!—but if she was, 
I’d like to think there was a fellow to 
pilot her through the wild-oats fields 
of a Saturday night.” 

This was one instance of a long, con- 
tinuous series. Five years in burlesque 
had made Carl an inseparable part of 
it, but it also had taught him all the 
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tricks of the slapstick and girlie busi- 
ness. He had walked home with her 
the night she had cried over a letter 
saying that Miriam was going to marry 
a musical-comedy director. 

That night, for some reason, she had 
touched the hand of Carl, as he had 
bidden her good night. The letter of 
her chum had brought about a sig- 
nificant change in her heart. No girl 
likes to be left behind. The last bit 
of resistance to the steadily growing de- 
votion of Carl had been eliminated. It 
had been like many marriages, one of 
propinquity and circumstance. 

A week later, Miriam had written: 

“My engagement is off. I found out 
too much about him, One can’t marry 
in the show business and be happy.” 

Alice Dunn remembered her answer 
as well as if she had kept a copy. 
After expressing regret, she had 
written: 

“] disagree. One can be happy 
and successful in the show business 
—if married to the right man.” 

The right man! Married and 
successful! These phrases burned 
into her brain as her hand loosed 
its grip upon that of 
her husband, on the 
dimly lighted stage of 
Blumenthal’s East 
Side Burlesque The- 
ater. 

They had remained 
alone after a late re- 
hearsal to go over 
her impersonation of 
Miriam Ward in “The 
Glorious Girl,” which 
was to be a featured 
number during the 
cOming season in 
“Blumenthal’s 
Buxom Burlesquers.” 
It was the Saturday 
night before the Mon- 
day opening. It was 
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the first triumphant week of Miriam 
Ward in “The Glorious Girl.” As they 
finished their simple meal, it was after 
seven-thirty. 

Carl switched off the remaining lights 
and crossed the dark stage to where 
Alice stood. His arms went about her 
there in the dark and he whispered: 

“Lovey, I wish you would go to Mr. 
South and speak for the lead of that 
second company of ‘The Glorious Girl.’ 
You'd get it in a minute.” 

“Carl,” she said, “what have you told 
me about married people in different 
companies on the road? Haven’t you 
said separations are sure to take place ?” 

“We're different. I trust you and I 
know myself.” 

“Nonsense!” she said. ‘‘Where I go, 
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you go, and if anything separates us, 
it won’t be a theatrical manager.” 

He gave her a final hug, and then, 
as he snapped the lock, they stepped into 
the street and went toward Third Ave- 
nue. 

“ll drop in at the club and then call 
for you,” he said. “It’s now close to 
seven-forty-five. I’ll come about nine- 
thirty. How will that be?” 

“Fine!” she said, and pressed his arm 
in parting. 

While he went to his club, a place 
in the rear of which young men “put on 
the gloves” and whaled punching bags, 
and in the front of which beer and 
poker were enjoyed, she took a cross- 
town car and then subwayed north. She 
got out at Fiftieth Street, and thence it 
was but a step to the theater where 
“The Glorious Girl” stood forth in 
magnificent illumination. Below, in let- 
ters hardly smaller, was the name 
“Miriam Ward.” 

“A-1-i-c-e D-u-n-n,” she spelled. 
would more than fit in.” 

It was after eight when Alice Dunn 
entered the stage door. She crossed 
just back of the curtain, which sepa- 
rated the growing murmur of an as- 
sembling audience from the bright scen- 
ery set for the first act. In front of 
number one she stepped and knocked. 

Miriam’s maid said, “Come!” and 
Alice pushed open the door. 

““Oh!” she said, surprised. 
Ward not here yet?” 

“No,” said the maid. Then she 
looked from her sewing to a small clock 
on the star’s dressing table. ‘Nearly 
eight-fifteen!” she exclaimed. ‘Miss 
Ward is always here right after eight. 
Have a seat, Miss Dunn. She’ll be here 
soon,” 

Alice sat for perhaps five minutes, 
with no sounds save the occasional far- 
away voice of some chorus girl hurry- 
ing into her clothes, or the incipient 
strumming of the musicians below. 
Then there was a quick step and a jan- 
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gle of voices outside. With excitement” 
tensing his face, Parker South threw 
open the door without a knock. 

“Miss Ward!” he burst out. “She 
is s 

“She’s in the hospital by this time!” 
cried a man who looked over South’s 
shoulder. “I tell you I saw her on the 
stretcher. They were over at one side 
of the big crowd around the machine 
that hit her. There was lots of excite- 
ment, but I didn’t wait to see any more, 
I knew you'd be up against it, so I hur- 
ried over to tell you. 

“What hospital did they take her to?” 

“A policeman told me Roosevelt.” 

“Get them on the line—— No, I 
will. Poor girl, what a smash-up when 
she was making good! And all I put 
into the show Yes, operator, 
Roosevelt, as quick as you can!” 

He leaned against the wall, weak and 
sick. Then he exchanged quick words 
with the hospital and hung up. 

“They can’t tell yet. She’s uncon- 
scious. Oh, I hope she comes through, 
but 4 

He shook his head sadly. Then, look- 
ing around, he jumped as from an elec- 
tric shock. His eyes lighted with hope 
as he grasped the arm of Miss Dunn, 
who had come near the telephone to 
listen. 

“Fate hasn’t entirely damned us!” he 
cried. “Quick, Miss Dunn—into Miss 
Ward’s things!” 

‘But, Mr. South i 

“Please don’t! You've got to do it! 
This is my big bet, the one I staked 
everything on. The public mustn't 
know. Maybe by Monday I saw 
you work to-day. You can do Miss 
Ward’s big number right after the open- 
ing chorus. We'll fix the first act over 
so as to not use you any more. Then 
in the second But we'll see how 
things are going then. It'll keep the 
show moving. It’ll give us a big press 
story, and introduce you Miss 
Ward would want you to—and e 








“Mr. South, I can’t 
” she began. 
“Please!” South 
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- appealed, pushing her 
into the dressing 
‘ room. He followed, 
$ closing the door. 
e With none to hear, he 
e said in a low voice: 
e “Please, Miss Dunn 
- —for me!” 
,, Outside, he had 
‘. been the business 
man, pleading for 
" mercenary gain. Now 
that was all gone. 
I They were alone, and 
n he held her hand, as 
at he had held it that 
tr, afternoon. The same 
strange sensation, 
id bringing back forgot- 
1s ten thrills, touched 
her. He was sincere, 
n- making a personal ap- 
h, peal through some- 
thing intimate—some- 
k- thing that made her 
C= forget her grounds 
pe for her first refusal. 
in, “Please!” he re- 
to peated. “Just for 
me! It'll be the mak- 
he ing of you.” 
iss Her first thought 
came back. She choked: 

“I don’t want to be made. A step on 
it! this stage will take me away from— 
ed from—that to which I owe everything.” 
n’t “But we all owe it to ourselves to rise 
AW as high as we can. Hasn’t your hus- 
iss band urged you to try to rise?” 
on- She started, remembering that mo- 
yer ment on the darkened burlesque stage. 
en A second she hung undecided. Then 
Ow South exerted the personal appeal 
the again: 
ess “Please—for me!” 
iss Dimly wondering why she allowed it, 








she said with a gasp: 














Alice Dunn knew that the house was following, breathless. 


“Yes—send the maid in. 
best !” 

Softer, finer garments than it had 
ever been her fortune to wear were 
quickly fitted on by the maid. Her 
physical similarity to Miriam, destined 
to give her more than one advantage in 
this undertaking, facilitated a rapid and 
perfect fit. She moved according to 
command, the novelty of being dressed 
by a maid swallowed up in her eager- 
ness for the trial. The curtain was fif- 
teen minutes late when the choristers 
pranced their way from the wings. 
Now she was ready. 


I'll do my 
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“Forget everything! Go in and win!” 
whispered South earnestly, gripping her 
hand. 

The chorus had retreated, and the 
company was grouped on either side, 
watching. Already the orchestra was 
repeating its vamp and the director was 
straining his eyes for the singer. The 
audience, keyed up by the long wait, 
was pushing forward in its seat to 
glimpse the brilliant new star. 

In the center of the calcium shaft 
there paced upon the stage a lovely 
vision. Slim, graceful, supple, it moved 
toward the center rhythmically. Now 
it was still. Then a song flowed from 
the smiling lips. 

It was not such a song as would find 
place among the world’s best music. It 
was simply one of those popular airs 
which flourish to-day in the metropolis, 
reach the towns and villages next week, 
and die by the end of the season. 

It may have been this melody that 
made “The Glorious Girl.” It may be 
the song would have had a wide appeal 
anywhere and upon any lips. Perhaps 
the song made Miss Ward’s success 
easier. Perhaps it helped Alice Dunn 
as she sang it now. 

But the field of probability was left 
behind when the singer moved from 
song to dance. Some clever young man 
in “Tin Pan Alley” had given the mel- 
ody to the singer, but the dance was 
of the woman. When it started, she 
bade farewell to the other artist, and 
went on the sole responsibility of Alice 
Dunn. 

Miriam Ward had induced Mr. South 
to allow her to insert a dance between 
the verses of “The Glorious Girl.” She 
felt it would be an addition to the num- 
ber. To Alice Dunn, as she began to 
execute the dance of her life, it was 
the threshold of opportunity. She took 
what Miriam Ward had conceived as 
a part of the number and made it the 
feature. 

Around she went, bending, sweeping, 
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balancing, turning, now a whirl of” 
white, now a tongue of flame, now a 
ray of light. The silks covered a body 
that molded itself from second to sec- 
ond, billowing, twisting, circling, ever 
plastic, yielding beyond conception. And 
above, crowning, was a look of triumph, 
Alice Dunn knew that the house was 
following, breathless. She knew that 
she had torn off the cloak of mediocrity, 
It was gone, and her splendid body 
leaped and throbbed in habiliments crys- 
talline and pure. She was no longer an 
impersonator. She had taken the dance, 
common to her and Miriam in the other 
days, and with the heat of an artist’s 
soul had forged a masterpiece. 

One moment she soared like a bird, 
as if to look from a height upon the 
ocean of faces before her. Then she 
sank inert and bowed before them. 
Ahead of the deluge of applause im- 
pending, trickled a single significant 
stream. It was a murmuring sigh from 
behind, marking the expression of the 
company—of the beings who realize the 
tears and work behind every triumph, 
and who know by instinct when triumph 
has come. 

Then, overwhelming the little stream 
that gave her sweetest gratification, 
came a tidal wave of appreciation. She 
was made! Broadway was stretching 
out its hand to her. America beckoned. 
Fortune, which makes a certain future 
for those who know how to use its gifts, 
was all around her. 

There was an encore; then a second 
verse; then more dancing; and more 
again before she was allowed to leave. 
So close to the edge of the stage that 
he was almost visible to the audience, 
South awaited her. 

“Wonderfully done, and great news!” 
he cried. “Miriam is not badly hurt. 
She’ll be back in a month or two. Mean- 
while, you are leading woman, with 
your choice of the companies when she 
does return.” 

He put his arm around her impul- 
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sively as they walked toward her dress- 
ing room. She did not try to take it 
away. She was thinking. As she 
dropped into a chair, the fire of her tri- 
umph seemed to dim. With the stage 
it faded behind her. He noted her 
thoughtful humor. ; 

After a moment, he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder and said: 

“Alice—yes,- let it be Alice—I have 
a confession. You remember playing 
Cleveland last winter? Your photo- 
graph was in front of a theater there. 
I was in Cleveland, making a few 
changes in one of my shows. I in- 
tended to stay two days. I stayed a 
week. Tuesday afternoon I had a box 
at your show. Wednesday, too, I was 
there. Then I learned you were the 
wife of the third comedian. But in the 
afternoon I was still there.” 

He paused a moment, and passed his 
hand lightly over her hair. Then he 
went on: 

“T saw your ability then—but I didn’t 
think of it. I thought of you. I went 
back to New York, but not to forget. 
I didn’t come to Blumenthal’s Theater 
to-day to see him. He had been to see 
me and dropped the fact that the actress 
doing the impersonation was Alice 
Dunn. I never had forgotten the name. 
I couldn’t keep from coming.” 

His hand was upon hers, but she was 
drawing away. She could not listen to 
this. He bent forward and held her. 

“Only a moment!” he begged. “I 
know I haven’t the right. I won’t say 
what you fear. Let me only say this: 
Some time the hour, .our hour, may 
come. When I joked to-day of staying 
single for fear of marrying in theatrical 
life, it was a joke. I am single, but not 
for that reason. I have always waited 
for And now that You will 








remember, please, Miss Dunn. I—I'll 
go ” 





Before he stirred, there was a knock. 
It came again insistently. 
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There came to the mind of Alice 
Dunn or meaning for that knock. She 
saw a round-shouldered, sunken-chested 
man with weak blue eyes, who was for- 
ever waiting for her around dressing- 
room doors. He never could stay long 
away from her. Often he curtailed his 
engagements to come for her earlier 
than he had said he would. He had 
even changed his plans and followed in 
her footsteps after telling her that he 
was going elsewhere. Carl Potts would 
be along soon. Carl—after the events 
of the past few minutes! 

The knock again, and South opened. 
It was the stage manager. 

“Here’s a paper,” he said. 
Miss Ward will recover.” 

“Thanks,” said South. 
word from the hospital.” 

“George Banks—you know, at the 
Plaza,” said the manager, pointing to 
the paper, “was an eyewitness. They’ve 
got his story here.” He bent the paper 
to see better and read: “He says, ‘I 
noticed Miss Ward standing at the curb, 
waiting for the traffic to part. The 
man approached her, and I could see 
that they were acquainted. He offered 
to escort her across, and they started. 
Just then this car shot in from the side 
street. As it was upon them, he threw 
her out of the way and received the im- 
pact which one or the other of them 
must inevitably have received. He died 
on the way to the hospital.’ ”’ 

“Who died?” cried South. 

“This man in the accident.” 

“But I wasn’t told 4 

“The man who told you just saw 
Miss Ward, and ran. This victim was: 
carried to the other side of the street. 





“It says 


“T had that 





Did you ever hear of him? MHe’s an 
actor—Carl Potts.” 
“Potts—Potts,” reflected South. 


“Why, Miss Dunn ¥ 
He turned to fimd that his future 
leading woman had fainted. 
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Chemistry and music. 


E met her by chance on the corner, 
late in the afternoon, and asked 
to carry her violin case. She 

was twenty, and her name was Oriana 
Gray. Her father had been a poet. He 
left her only the romantic name, a 
trunkful of manuscripts, and an old and 
mellow-toned violin into which, during 
one period of her girlhood, he and her 
mother had put all their savings. Her 
mother’s death had preceded her fa- 
ther’s. She had her mother’s beauty. 
Her lot in life was to play in a moving- 
picture-theater orchestra. 

He was twenty-two and his name was 
Philip Strong. His parents, also, were 
both deceased. He had inherited a love 
of science, and had lately come to have 
a great admiration for Oriana, who 
lived in the same boarding house. 

There was but a thin wall of lath and 
plaster between them, so that he 
times heard her softly practicing in the 
morning before he went to work. She, 
returning from the theater at night, 
often listened to him whistle as he 
busied himself with some kind of chem- 
ical work, which she did not very clearly 
understand, but which she knew to be 
everything to him. She would hear 
him walking back and forth before the 
homemade laboratory table that he had 
so proudly exhibited to her and the 
other boarders in the house. 

He was employed as an assistant 
bookkeeper in a wholesale drug store, 
but he hoped by home study to become a 
skillful chemist—perhaps even to work 
out a discovery which he believed he 


some- 
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The love story of an unconscious collaborator. 


had in embryo. Only Oriana took him 
seriously in this. ‘The others chose to 
call it a hobby. They had even begun 
to venture to reprove him for spending, 
as he frankly admitted, practically all 
he earned, aside from what it cost him 
to live, for books and\ chemicals. He 
had never gone to college. What could 
he expect to do at such a thing? She 
alone had faith in him. 

The boarders were determined to 
make a match between them. Oriana 
said nothing, but smiled sweetly, and 
sometimes blushed, when they joked 
her. He avowed that he was married 
to science. 

As they walked along the crowded 
city street, their attention was attracted 
to a new automobile at the eurb. Other 
pedestrians also stopped to look at it as 
they passed. It was a large automo- 
bile, graceful in its lines, richly uphol- 
stered, and painted in a new and strik- 
ing combination of colors; the very lat- 
est thing in a motor car, the acme of 
luxury. Beside it stood two typical 
business men. One, apparently the 
owner of the car, was pointing out some 
of its perfections. His pride showed 
in every gesture. 

“Humph!” Philip said when he and 
Oriana had got beyond earshot. “See 
the little bipeds gloating over their new 
toy! How wonderful a thing can be 
to-day when everybody knows that it 
will be on the junk pile to-morrow. 
That’s the way it is with us on this little 
earth of ours, while we all go hurtling 
through the great stretches of space and 











time, which we, insectlike, can’t com- 
prehend.” 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed. 

“Well, isn’t it so?” he asked. “Oh, 
give me the big things, even if I can’t 
see very much of them!” 

“That’s one way of looking at it,” 
she said, “but I suppose that when you 
are out riding on a moonlight night, 


| with somebody that you like, and the 


automobile rolls along, carrying you as 
gently as if you were wafted on a 
downy cloud, and you are snug and 
comfortable, and the landscape is un- 
folding in all its charm, you don’t think 
about the universe.” 

“Have you been for an automobile 
ride like that?” he asked, with unusual 
earnestness. 

“No,” she answered, “I was just im- 
agining.” 

They went into a music store. She 
wanted to buy some manuscript paper. 

“T have a little music to write off,” 
she said. 

“Can it be that she is trying to com- 
pose?” he thought, as she left him for 
a moment to go to another counter. But 
then, he concluded, she doubtless had a 
great deal of copying to do in her or- 
chestral work. 

The paper bought, they started on, 
oblivious of all around them, and smil- 
ing and chatting with the irrepressible 
vivacity of youth. They had almost 
reached the boarding house when he re- 
marked, more soberly: 

“I’m going to work like the deuce to- 
morrow. It’s Sunday. That’s about the 
only time I really get a chance to do 
anything.” 

She faced him, serious herself. 

“Now, Philip,” she said, “I know that 
nothing is so precious to you as your 
work, but I can also see that.you are 
overdoing. You're getting real thin. I 
want you, instead of working to-mor- 
row, to do something for me. I know 
it isn’t nice for a girl to ask a man 
to take her out, but I don’t have to 
7 
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work to-morrow either, and you need 
some recreation. I want you to take 
me to the seashore for all day. Will 
you ?” 

He looked up, surprised and a little 
embarrassed. 

“Of course,” he replied, “in that case 
the work will have to be postponed. 
There’s but one choice.” 

“That’s perfectly dear of you,” she 
said. “Now I have the greatest little 
secret you’ve ever heard. I'll tell it to 
you to-morrow.” 

He manifested no slight degree of 
concern. 

“You're not going to It isn’t 
anything that has to do with anybody 
else?” he asked ingenuously. 

“Oho!” she laughed. “You'd like to 
know that, would you? Well, you just 
wait and see. But you'll be glad. I'll 
tell you that much.” 

“I suppose I’ll feel that I ought to be 
glad if it’s anything that’s good for you. 
But I’m curious to know what it is.” 

“You just wait. Oh, it’s the funniest 
thing! You're such a big simpleton, 
you never could guess. You don’t 
know what an awful goose you are.” 

“Why not tell me now?” 

“Then maybe you wouldn’t take me 
to the seashore.” 

“Wouldn’t I? Try it and see.” 

“No, this secret is going to be told 
only when we are down at the s-e-e- 
shore. We'll have a nice long walk, 
right on the beach where we have to 
skip back every time a wave comes in 
and breaks and sends the water sliding 
out at our feef.” 

i Og a go, “i 
shall we start?’ 

They were entering the house at the 
time and so put by the subject till after 

supper. The meal over, they resumed ’ 
the discussion on the porch, where they 
sat enjoying the coolness of the summer 
evening, until time for her to leave for 
the theater. Attractions of one beach 
_were weighed against those of another. 





he said. “How early 














her softly practicing. 


The prospective outing took on a .de- 
lightful aspect. When she had gone, 


he went upstairs to his room in high 
spirits. 

It was difficult to get down to work, 
but once he had done so, he became ab- 


sorbed in it. He had on other occa- 
sions remarked the absolute complete- 
ness of this engrossment. At times, 
when it seemed as if he were in no 
mood for it at all, he would find, on 
starting to work, that he was exhila- 
rated, and the next thing he knew his 
entire allowance of time would have 
gone by and his attention been rapt. 

This evening it was not until his eyes 
became tiréd and started flickering that 
a cloud began to gather. He finally 
went to bed in much the same state of 
mind in which he had been going to bed 
for several weeks. Sleep was impos- 
sible. He heard Oriana come in. She 
was very quiet. Probably by now she 
was fast asleep. He wondered if she, 
too, had been thinking about the little 
jaunt they had planned, and, if so, how 
much, 


He repeated her words, “I know it 
isn’t nice for a girl to ask a man to take 
her out.” An observation like that can- 
not leave a man of twenty-two in a calm 
state of mind. He was in a fever of 
impatience for morning to come. Yet, 
at the same time, he shrank from it. 
Was she encouraging him? Did she 
expect him to propose? That he could 
not do without giving up his chemistry, 

He had asked himself this question 
many times of late. It had been only 
in the last few weeks that he had 
thought of marriage; that is, in any 
concrete terms. All along, he had had/ 
a vague idea that some time he would 
have a wife and a home. Everything 
with him was in the future and dated 
from the time when he would have 
“made good.” That he would go it 
alone until then had been an accepted 
condition. 

But here Oriana had come along and 
entered his life. There was no doubt 
about it. He had thought of how he 
might marry her later; but he had also 
thought of how she would be very 
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likely to be married to some one else 
in the meantime. Then he wanted her, 
and he wanted her right away. And 
was it right for him to let her keep on 
working in a moving-picture theater 
and coming home alone late at night? 
She had told him much about her work, 
and he had met those with whom she 
worked. He knew that she was sub- 
jected to the company of coarse per- 
sons, and that her beauty made it dif- 
ficult for her to maintain her quiet mod- 
esty. This she "did, however, and so 
tactfully that she offended no one, 

He had recently secured an increase 
in salary. If he were to give up the 
chemistry, they could make out and she 
would no longer have to work. But, oh, 
the chemistry! How could he give it 
up? Oriana wouldn’t want him to, She 
had become as enthusiastic over it as 
he was himself, though it was all Greek 
to lier. She believed him when he told 
her of his discovery, and how fame and 
fortune would surely be his some day. 

He had used those words, “fame and 
fortune.” He had done so with the idea 
that they would be expressive without 
being too precise. But with him fame 
was nugatory, except that he would like 
it to be generally known among his ac- 
quaintances that he was striving after 
something big; and fortune, aside from 
the possibility of marriage, meant only 
the freedom for unrestricted research. 
The words, “satisfaction in the work,” 
he had thought would be colorless to a 
woman. But, after all, Oriana might 
have understood them. He had a feel- 
ing that she did understand, despite his 
fame-and-fortune phrase. But progress 
was slow, and books and materials ex- 
pensive. 

There was nothing new in all this 
cogitation. It had been the same each 
night. He told himself that he guessed 
he was facing the inevitable and that he 
would have to give up his study and 
have Oriana, if she would have him, 
He would decide in the morning. 
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Then, just as he was dozing off to 
sleep, there came, lightning quick, one 
of those deep visions that last but an 
instant and that come only a few times 
in one’s life. In that flash he saw the 
truth. Of course, he would give up his 
chemistry and marry Oriana. It was 
the thing to do. All doubts were 
brushed aside as if they had been cob- 
webs. Life opened out anew and en- 
trancingly. He had crossed the bridge 
at last and was in the pleasant fields. 

Morning dawned, and he arose re- 
freshed. At first the outlook was as 
it had been on other mornings. There 
was the same distinct path clearly be- 
fore him. It was as if the side of his 
bedstead were the boundary between 
two worlds—that in which he really 
lived and that in which he sometimes 
wandered. Though he crossed over into 
the stranger one when he lay down to 
sleep, he found himself back in his old 
place when he awoke. ‘The instant he 
would come to a sitting posture with his 
feet on the floor, all was again as it had 
been. 

The thought of this caused him to re- 
call the vivid outlook he had had. This 
time it remained vivid. He knew that 
he had seen aright. The time had come, 
the time he had thought about, but had 
not let himself look forward to. He 
wert about shaving and dressing with 
extraordinary care, wondering, as he 
proceeded, if, odd as it seemed, fatigue 
hadn’t its uses and if sometimes when 
one is exhausted, one cannot think most 
clearly. 

In all the time he had known her, 
Oriana had never been more adorable 
than she was that morning. She wore 
a light gown of some thin material that 
exposed much of her arms and shoul- 
ders and in which the grace of her fig- 
ure could not be hidden. She was a girl 
who was always beautiful, but it was 
when she smiled or laughed that she 
became irresistible. The regularity of 
her teeth and the way in which her face 
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would break into a radiant light It 
was indescribable! The daintiness of 
her ears and the neat way in which her 
hair was arranged at the back of her 
neck accentuated the fineness of her 
feminine delicacy. 

The weather was ideal. The sun 
shone brightly, but not too warmly. 
Birds chirped and hopped about hunt- 
ing for their breakfasts. Everything 
was in tune with a note of joyousness. 

“What a glorious day!” she said. 

He liked to hear her use those wom- 
anlike words—‘“glorious,” “splendid,” 
“perfectly dear.” If a woman were to 
avoid such colloquialisms, half her 
charm would be lost. It is the license 
of the sex, a liberty no man may take. 

They had reached the coast town al- 
most before they knew it. The trolley 
ride there had never seemed so short 
to either of them before. They simul- 
taneously started to speak of this. 
Their words collided and they broke 
off, laughing merrily. 

From the car line, they walked to the 
beach. There were but a few blocks 
to go. As they passed a store, he be- 
came interested in a window display of 
sheet music. There was but one song. 
Innumerable copies of it were spread 
out and hung up, so that the picture 
on the cover appeared in endless repe- 
tition. 

“Look at that, will you?” he said. 

But she seemed to want to hurry on. 
He glanced back at the window to see 
what could so have affected her. Even 
then he might have gone on without 
knowing had he not, in turning, sur- 
prised a look of beatitude on her face. 
He stepped nearer to the window and 
made a close examination of one of the 
songs. At the bottom of the cover ap- 
peared the words: “Music by Oriana 
Gray.” 

“Oriana!” he fairly shouted. 
think Did you really do it?” 

She stamped her foot petulantly. 

“Pshaw, that’s too bad!” she said. 


“T0 
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“T wanted to tell you myself. But now® 
that you’ve seen it, how do you like the™ 
looks of it? I can’t give you an idea ™ 
how it goes. There are too many peo- 
ple around.” 

He made no answer. He stood gaz- 
ing alternately at the music in the win- 
dow and at the glow of happiness on 
her fact. 

“Look in the other lower corner,” 
she said. “See, ‘Lyrics by Reginald 
Gray.’ That’s papa. He never could 
get his poems printed. Wouldn’t he 
be happy if he could see this now?” 

They walked on air and were at the 
beach in a twinkling. Neither had seen 
the ocean for months and it burst upon 
their vision suddenly, the waves rolling 
in and breaking and sparkling in the 
sunshine in the same old, familiar way. 
There was the same freshness in the 
air, the same slow, but ceaseless, boom- 
ing and swishing of the water. 

“TIsn’t it grand?” she said. “Come, 
let’s go right down on the hard sand 
and walk till we get ’way off by our- 
selves. Then I'll tell you my secret.” 

“Why, wasn’t it the song?” he asked. 

She uttered a little trill of silvery 
laughter that made him want to seize 
her in his arms right then and there 
before everybody. 

After they had strolled for a while, 
she said suddenly: 

“So you thought my song in the win- 
dow was the surprise? Well, it wasn’t 
at all. It has something to do with it, 
but it isn’t the real, big surprise. That’s 
coming now. Do you feel equal to—to 
almost anything ?” 

She stopped and opened her reticule 
and took out two small savings-bank 
pass books. 

“T’ve opened a bank account,” she 
said. “What do you think of that?” 
She put one of the books back mto the 
reticule. “And,” she continued, “I’ve 
opened one for you.” She held out the 
other book to him. “It’s all fixed in 
your name,” she added. “All you'll 
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‘“Listen!’’ he interrupted, moving closer to her. ‘‘This is no time to talk of science!” 


have to do is to go to the bank and give 
them your signature. And look at the 
figure,” opening the book. “I guess 
that’ll help along with your chemical 
work, won’t it?” 

He stood petrified. A feeling of 
deepest shame came over him. It fairly 
burned. This girl loved him so much 
that she would divide her hard-earned 
money with him that he might still 
more completely immure himself in a 
celibate retreat and pore over chem- 
istry ! 

“Put it back,” he said, pointing to the 
bag and swallowing hard. “Put it back 
till I can get out what I want to say. 
I’m all confused.” 

“No wonder,” she hastened to ex- 
plain, still holding the book; but drop- 


¥ 


ping her hand to her side. 
the cart before the horse. 
understand. 


“T’ve put 
You don’t 
The song was only half 
mine. We collaborated. Only you 
didn’t know you were collaborating. 
You whistled the air while I wrote it 
down on the other side of the wall.” 

He stared at her blankly. 

“Oh, you look too funny for any- 
thing!” she said. “The song’s already 
going all over town. I’ve been afraid 
you'd recognize it, and think I’d stolen 
it, before I could get the money from 
the publishers. I did so want to do it 
up this way. It goes like this.” 

She sang a few verses. 

“Now don’t you recognize it?” she 
asked. 

“Never heard it in my life.” 
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“Wait! 
words.” 

She hummed as they walked. 

“No, it’s new to me,” he insisted. 

“My goodness,” she said, “you are 
absorbed in your work! And that isn’t 
all,” she continued. : 

“No? Is the world coming to an 
end?” . 

“IT hope not—not for a while, any- 
way. I’m working on three other songs. 
You whistled them, too. At least, you 
gave me the ideas for them. They’ll be 
hits, I know.” 

“T whistled them ?” 


V’ll hum it without the 


“You did. You have the most ex- 


traordinary faculty for making up 
catchy new strains—and absolutely 
original—that anybody ever heard of. 
Why, it’s simply wonderful. I had to 
be sly about it, though. A word and 
you’d have stopped. And to think you 
didn’t know it at all! Another one goes 
like this. You whistled it over and 
over.” 

She pursed her lips to whistle, but he 
appeared so ludicrous in his amazement 
that she burst out laughing. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s too funny! I 
can’t whistle and look at you. You'll 
have to turn your face away.” 

He complied, and she succeeded in 
tootling most of one of the composi- 
tions before she succumbed to another 
paroxysm of mirth. He also began 
to smile at the drollery of the situa- 
tion. 

“IT do seem to remember a little of 
that one,” he said. 

“Well, then, you'll take the bank ac- 
count?” and she again held the pass 
book out to him. 

But he would not touch it. 

“Maybe I did what you say,” he said. 
“Still, that doesn’t make the money 
mine. You composed the song. I know 
nothing about music. I decided last 
night to ask you to marry me, but now 








that you’re rich, and I’m still poor, 3 
can’t.” 4 
“I decided last night that if you 
didn’t ask me, I’d ask you. And sup. 
posing | am a—a Croesus. If you won't 
take me, I won’t take your tunes. Then 
all our good luck will fall to pieces. 

“Think what it would mean for ug 
besides”—she hung her head—“besides 
having each other. _We’d be composers, 
don’t you see? W’d have a good in- 
come, and with more money and time, 
you could rush the chemistry through 
quickly.” 

“T was going to give it up.” 

“Did you think I’d let you?” 
“And you'd have me be a self-respect- 
ing husband and whistle for a living— 
and you do the hard part of the work 

even then?” 

“Why not?” she said. ‘For a little 
while. Some people do worse things, 
I now play ragtime in a ladies’ or- 
chestra. And if you won’t go into this 
partnership with me, I'll have to keep 
on doing it.” i 

He had been walking with eyes con- 
templatively fixed on the wet sand at 
his feet. Now he looked up and faced 
her, head thrown back. 

“Oriana,” he said, “tell me one thing 
from the bottom of your heart. When 
I say that I know I am going to suc- 
ceed, sooner or later, do you believe 
that I do know that I will? I don’t 
want you to put faith in me unless you 
can positively feel that I know this, and 
that I am competent to know that I am 
not fooling myself.” 

“IT know it better than you do, 
Philip,” she answered softly, “and 
maybe I could even help you with the 
experiments. Why, from the stand- 
point of science bg 

“Listen!” he interrupted, turning to 
see that there was no one behind them 
and moving closer to her till he felt a 
silken lock brush his cheek. “Listen! 
This is no time to talk of science!” 
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A rather startling confession it is. Whatever its effect, it won’t put you to sleep. 


| AM a playwright and have been suc- 
cessful in my profession until lately, 
having recorded only one failure. I 
am a gentleman and a member of many 
clubs, including the Writers, the Squash 
and Bowls, and the Sunshine. In re- 
ligious matters, I am not uninterested ; 
I give to several charitable enterprises, 
and am a pewholder in beautiful old 
San Ricardo’s, where I sit under that 
eloquent divine, the Reverend Pandolfo. 
I am forty-nine years of age. 

In my time I have not been a recluse 
or an ascetic, but a man of the world 
like other men. My pride and the nice- 
ness natural to a literary artist have 
kept me from the more devastating 
vices, and I have not to reproach my- 
self with any enormities. I have done 
one murder, and feel a twinge of regret 
in my retrospective moments for my 
dealings with certain women, This is 
the fruit of a Puritan ancestry. . 

[f you will bear with me, I will relate 
to you the circumstances attending the 
murder of Henry Allen. 

His sister Rosa is a beautiful girl who 
is quite lacking in temperament. Shall 
I say that she is bourgeois? The word 
is overworked, and perhaps it would 
indicate a lack of fine feeling to look 


too closely into her nature, for I think 
I loved her at one time. She was beau- 
tiful, and that is distinction. Unhap- 
pily she was not content with this rare 
eminence, and wished to seek the bubble 
reputation—to paraphrase. an _ elder 
dramatist—even at the  footlights’ 
mouth. She would be an actress. 

She came to me for advice, and one 
does not dismiss a pretty woman curtly. 
I entertained a hope that she had latent 
talent, and I sought gently to open in 
her those springs of feeling whence the 
female artist draws her power. 

The task held danger for a man of 
my ardent blood. I knew the present 
peril, but I had studied the physiology 
of love and believed that I could evoke 
it—or, rather, its atmosphere—without 
becoming myself infected. Art is the 
product of emotion; it does not flower 
except in the genial air of sensuous ex- 
citement. This is very true of women. 

I spoke to her, in a soft voice, of our 
imperious mistress, Art. I pointed out 
to her the necessity to the neophyte of 
rising superior to the conventions which 
are the bogies of small minds. Together 
we read the poems of Oscar Wilde and 
of Mr. Swinburne, and the “Golden 
Book of Beauty and of Sense’”—whose 
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Melodiously I chanted to her 
the stanzas of Omar. 


popular title escapes me—and, sitting 
of evenings in sympathetic nearness, we 
read the “Rubaiyat.” This latter poem 
is usually efficacious and indicated in 
these cases because of its sad abandon. 
Rosa took to wearing chosen frocks 
when she visited me, and I will admit 
that her little feminine mannerisms and 
intonations were quite delightful. I re- 
member one evening in particular. We 
had had a charming dinner, I recall. 





She wore a gown of black lace net 
which set off marvelously the pale gold 
of her hair and the marble of her shoul- 
ders. We reclined upon the deep-piled 
couch, and melodiously I chanted to her 
the stanzas of Omar. Her head sank 
gradually to my shoulder, and her breath 
came in fragrant sighs. 

Thereafter I was visited by her 
brother, an uncouth person with a 
proneness to violent and inharmonious 











gesture. I had not grasped the futility 
of my hope for Rosa until I saw this 
lout. He came in the evening to my 
residence in Pelham, and I interviewed 
him in the library. The windows were 
open, for it was summer, and the room 
was heady with the scent of the roses 
in the garden outside. 

The views of life and morals which 
he expounded to me were curious, and 
at first he held my interest. The con- 
crete matter of his discourse was a 
“wrong” which I had done his sister. 
I denied it to him, as became a gentle- 
man of sentiment and family. 

But I am also a person of the nicest 
sense Of honor, and his bearing and 
speech were continuing indignities. He 
threatened, snapped his fingers, ranted, 
perspired, and shook his fists in my 
face, in the broader melodramatic man- 
ner. He was obsessed y an idea that 
I could be induced to contract a marital 
alliance with his sister. This delusion 
was precious to him, and he was re- 
duced to rage by my reiterated refusal. 

“Then you will not marry her?” he 
cried in exhaustion. 

“My dear fellow!” I remonstrated. 

He caught up his hat and went to the 
door. 

“T have given you your chance,” he 
said viciously, “and it will not come 
again. You will beg to marry her, and 
I will not consent to her marrying—a 
felon !” 

I smiled, but his venom caused me 


“What are you proposing?” I in- 
quired. 

“I am going to the police!’ he 
shouted. “It is enough to say that my 
sister is under age!” 

“You would do that for the sake of 
revenge?” His disregard of elementary 
decency shocked me. “But think of 
your sister, man. Think of her reputa- 
tion !” 

He flung open the door to depart. I 
caught at his stubborn sieeve. 
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“Listen, my fine blackmailer!” I said 
menacingly. “You offered to say noth- 
ing if I would marry your sister, and 
that is compounding my offense. Have 
you thought of that? Wait! Wait! 
Do you want money? A reasonable 
amount, now e 

“I want nothing of you!” he cried 
passionately. 

Was there ever such an impossible 
fellow? 

“Listen!” I urged. “It occurs to me 
that I may not have considered your 
sister’s position in the proper light. 
Stay a moment, till I can collect my 
thoughts.” 

He returned into the room and seated 
himself like’a block of stone. I paced 
the hearth rug, passing to and fro be- 
hind him. 

Of course his demand was absurd. 
I could not take to myself a wife at the 
pistol’s point, even were the lady all that 
might discreetly be desired. It would 
be dishonor. But also I owed it to my 
friends and my family name that there 
should be no vulgar scandal, The mat- 
ter was difficult. 

‘Have you told any one of your pur- 
pose in coming here?” I asked. “If I 
comply with your wish, there must be 
no rumor of constraint. _We must think 
of your sister.” 

“T have told no one,” he said, with 
an impudent stare. 

“Good!” I commented, rubbing my 
hands. “You have shown refinement of 
feeling there. And no one saw you 
enter the house but myself; I am sure 
of that. We will find a solution!” 

I stopped at his chair and leaned over 
the back. 

“Think well of this,” I pleaded. 
“Think what it means to Rosa to be 
chained to a man who cannot respect 
her. We must not be selfish here. And 
if I refuse, will she not be crushed by 
the scandal? Look at the matter from 
her side, my dear fellow!” 
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“If you refuse, I will go to the po- 
lice!” he said. 

I had leaned over him in entreaty, 
and my hands were before his breast. 
I interlaced my fingers. 

“T have spoken to you reasonably,” I 
said with sternness. “Now let me have 
your last word!” 

“Justice!” 

I drew my palms up to his chin, 
jerked back with all my strength, and 
broke his neck expertly. This manner 
of garroting had been shown to me 
years before by the then prefect of 
police in Paris. 

I lifted the body, bore it to the win- 
dow, and cast it among the rosebushes. 
It was now past midnight, and I was 
very weary. I went yawning to my 
bed. 

I was awakened in the morning by 
my valet, who was in a state of per- 
turbation. 

“There has been an attempt at rob- 
bery, sir!” he stuttered. 

The episode with Rosa’s brother did 
not recur to me at once, and I was ap- 
prehensive for my old family plate. 

“Has anything been taken?” I asked 
tremulously. “What has been stolen?” 

“Nothing has been stolen,” he assured 
me. “The gardener found the robber 
beneath the library window, dead, his 
neck broken by the fall.” 

I understood the natural sequence of 
events, and dressed carefully to inter- 
view the agitated police, who were wait- 
ing belowstairs. 

The police were as intelligent as the 
ordinary run, which is to say that they 
were capable of following a routine. 
This situation called for. a novel con- 
ception, and it was beyond them, Such 
is the execrable result of the current 
system of preferment, which elevates 
men who do not make mistakes, to the 
neglect of genius, which is erratic. The 
system is not without its philosophy in 
a democratic age, as most men have 





capacity only to continue a certain tra-"@ 
dition of life. i: 

I contented my respectful inquisitor 
with the assertion that the deceased was 
not of my acquaintance. 

When the unfortunate man’s identity 
was discovered, his family begged me 
to spare them notoriety, and to this I 
acceded. 

My days continued in their even 
tenor, passed in hard work and honest 
endeavor, but soon the memory of the 
sad affair distracted me. I could not 
dismiss it, and it affected the quality 
of my work. It intruded itself by day, 
and at night it shook me from my sleep, 
The human mind was never meant for 
thought,. for concentration unhinges it. 
I felt that I was growing morbid. 

It occurred to me that I might ease 
myself by baring the business to a 
friend, and accofdingly I spoke to Tor- 
rance, first putting him under a solemn 
vow of secrecy. 

“I have noticed your queer behavior 
of late,” he said, staring at me specu- 
latively. ‘So this is the cause of it! 
Why don’t you consult Hirschberg, the 
specialist in these nervous diseases ?” 

“You do not believe me?” 

“No, I do not believe you,” he said 
gently. ‘And I sincerely trust that you 
have not related this ridiculous farrago 
to any one else. You must see Hirsch- 
berg.” . 

“You can readily be convinced!” I 
exclaimed angrily. ‘Will you speak to 
Miss Allen?” 

He considered my request thought- 
fully, and finally nodded. 

“Tt is in every way an indelicate sub- 
ject to broach,” he said. “But if it will 
serve to rid you of this dangerous defu- 
sion, I shall certainly speak to her.” 

I saw him some days later. 

“You saw Hirschberg?” he inquired. 

“No, no!” I answered impatiently. 
“Tell me, you spoke to Miss Allen?” 

“At the peril of my life, I obliged 
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1 took him. by the coat lapels 
with shaking hands. ‘‘Doctor,” 
I said, “I will go mad?” 


you there,” he replied. “She denies the 
story with the greatest indignation.” 

I left him moodily, and my depres- 
sion increased. 

A secret unbelieved is untold, and it 
weighed on me. It irks that social ani- 
mal, man, to possess a secret. He must 
confess. The psychology of confession 
has not been studied; the philosopher 
dismisses it as a protective device of the 
herd, and the mystic accepts it as an 
evidence of that spiritual malady which 
is sin. It isa real need, and no subtlety 
of argument can raise man above the 
vessel of flesh in which he is immured. 

I turned to my art in this as in other 
troublings, and I cast the tale in the 
form of a playlet. The work was ac- 
cepted, as was everything from my pen, 
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and I attended the first night with dis- 
tinct relief. 

From the shadow of a box, I watched 
the simple idyl enacted anew, from the 
meeting of the aspiring girl and the fa- 
mous playwright to the inevitable trag- 
edy. It was Greek in its relentless logic, 
it was convincing, and I was satisfied 
that my story would not be doubted 
when I answered the customary call for 
the author. 

I stood before the curtain and calmly 
related the tale to the intent audience, 
using what powers of elocution and 
mimicry are in me. 

When my voice ceased, there was a 
silence through the theater. And then 
some fool in the ‘foyer clapped, and at 
once the audience joined him with 
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laughter. They understood that I had 
addressed them in the character of the 
fictitious playwright, and were grateful 
for the boldness of my compliment to 
their intelligence. 

The critics were perverse. They said 
that the playlet showed a deterioration 
in my work, and that it sadly lacked 
realism and verisimilitude. They said 
that the bizarre was not my forte, rec- 
ommended that I limit myself to the 
humorous, and pointed to that canon of 
their obstructive trade which makes the 
grotesque sacred to the memory of the 
late Edgar Allan Poe. They effectually 
killed the playlet, and it was hurriedly 
withdrawn. 

I have been driven again and again 
to seek a confidant, often neglecting to 
secure a promise of secrecy. My friends 
begin to avoid me as a bore. Are they 
to blame? One does not seek the com- 
pany of the man of one story. They 
whisper at times of putting me under 
restraint. I have had threats from the 
friends of Miss Allen, and I have been 
blackballed at an unimportant club. 


THE 
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This wretched business is ruining me, @ 
socially and financially, for I cannot 
restrain the impulse to tell and tell. If 
only some one would believe me! Jus- 
tice! Is there none for me, a confessed 
murderer ? 

Hirschberg looked at me over his 
spectacles. 

“You are suffering from melancho- 
lia,” he said, “and the nature of your 
delusion is not uncommon. Do not ap- 
proach the police again, or you will go 
to an asylum. You are quite as sane 
as I am, apart from your delusion, 
Frankly, it is the result of a long course 
of evil living. You must grasp that 
fact and fight against it. Yes, I know 
that you now believe it is true. They 
all say that.” 

I took him by the coat lapels with 
shaking hands. 

“Doctor,” I said, “I will go mad!” 

“Tt is very possible.” He nodded 
absent-mindedly. “Very possible in- 
deed.” He hastily corrected himself. 
“Unless, of course, you follow my in- 
structions to the letter!” 


GAME 


IKE a childish game, 

I made my pulses beat at will to-day 
By just remembering the way 
You caught me to you when I laughed last night, 
And how you set your lips upon my throat 
As softly as a snowflake falls on snow ; 
And when it was the time for you to go, 
How something hurt us sweetly, like the note 
Of some wood bird whose name 


We do not know. 


I thought that you might die before 
You came to-night to kiss me at my door. 


Slow and fast, and fast and slow 
Can you make your pulse beat so? 


Mary Carotyn DAvIEs. 
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By Ruth Herrick Myers 





ROFESSOR HALE, still true to 
type, continued to wear a beard 
and old-fashioned round cuffs. 

The years had left unscathed the ideals 
with which he had stepped from his 
college platform, The white church 
spires of New England under which 
his Congregational forefathers had 
preached for generations were no more 
upright than his life had been through 
all the fires of youth and tests of man- 
hood; the school bells summoning his 
morning classes were no, more stirring 
than the spirit with which he had 
pointed each new generation, each new, 
changing—sometimes it seemed to him 
alien—generation, along the paths of 
his beloved science. To meet him on 
the street was to catch a whiff of the 
early eighties. 

Billy Hale was slim, well groomed, 
smooth of face, and very up-to-date. 
He was of this new, seemingly alien 
generation, and the ideals of his fore- 
fathers were of about as much interest 
to him as a discarded eggshell to a 
newly hatched chicken. At least, so 


- thought his father, rather bitterly. And 


a vision crossed his memory of the lad 


Author of “Columbia,” “The Cheshire Cat,” etc. 


A college commencement that changed Billy Hale’s career, 
and proved that he was after all a son of his father. 


as he had seen him only last week, 
driving some one’s automobile at break- 
neck speed down the street. Whose car 
it was, how he had learned to run it, 
his father had not the faintest idea. 
There was something spongelike about 
the ease with which the boy absorbed 
these modern tricks, he thought. He 
went to dances and could strum the 
latest songs on a ukulele, and he had 
recently acquired a little brown pipe. 
But—and this had given Professor 
Hale the greatest of all possible shocks 
—Billy had announced two days before 
that he was going to quit school—he 
had even used the inelegant high-school 
term, “quit”—and go to work, 

It was June, that month associated in 
Harvey Hale’s mind with blue skies 
and warm stnshine and commence- 
ments and the green grass of his alma 
mater, with college seniors in caps and 
gowns, high-school girls in crisp white 
dresses, with flowers, diplomas, ora- 
tions. Not a June since his own com- 
mencement day but he had sat upon a 
platform with some faculty, speeding 
a graduating class out upon its way into 
the new unknown. For term Junes, it 
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had been in the Burns High School. 
For three years, Billy, his own son, had 
been among the students. This com- 
mencement he should have graduated, 
and the occasion was one to which Har- 
vey Hale had looked forward as a little 
triumph for both himself and the boy. 

“That’s Professor Hale’s son,” peo- 
ple should have whispered in the audi- 
ence, nudging one another. ‘His 
father’s head of the zodlogy depart- 
ment.” 

To-day Professor Hale, turning to 
look at his son as the train sped through 
the brilliance of the June afternoon, 
had difficulty in wiping that vision from 
his mind. 

They were on their way, he and 
Billy, back to Claxton for Harvey 
Hale’s thirty-fifth commencement, and 
neither one was as happy as he should 
have been. Though he had ached to go 
along as many Junes back as he could 
remember, this was the first time that 
Billy had ever visited his father’s col- 
lege, the first time he had ever been 
asked. He felt now that the invitation 
had come too late. He felt that two 
weeks ago, when his father had sug- 
gested the trip, he had done so because 
he had just discovered that his son 
could not possibly graduate with his 
class. He felt that his father was try- 
ing to use a tactful method of shaming 
him, of saying, “See, this is what your 
father did when he was your age!” He 
was going to rub it in. He was going 
to heap coals of fire on the young man’s 
head by being especially nice to him. 

Resenting this attitude, Billy had 
promptly made up his mind to spring 
a counter surprise, and had according- 
ly announced his intention of quitting 
school altogether and going to work. 
What ailed the boy, Harvey Hale was 
at his wit’s end to understand. He had 
always been a good student, even in 
some courses an enthusiastic student. 
Why suddenly, then, about the middle 
of his senior year, should this lapse 
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have occurred? It was not that his 9 
school work was too hard for him. 
Rather, the motive force seemed to 
have died within the lad. It was as ¢f 
the mainspring within that made him 
go had snapped, as if his engine had 
gone dead. And yet, to all outward ap- 
pearances, he was as fit as ever. 

Harvey Hale looked across at his son 
helplessly and wondered what the boy’s 
mother would have done with him, 
Women had more of a knack about 
such things, a way of finding the loose 
screw in complex human machinery 
and adjusting it and oiling it so that 
it would go again. One summer Har- 
vey Hale had spent a vacation in the 
northern woods and, being inveigled 
into a fishing trip one afternoon, had 
experienced the startling sensation of a 
strike from an active, twenty-five- 
pound muskellunge. The chill impos- 
sibility of ever enticing such a gyrating 
monster into his boat by means merely 
of the frail line that bound them to- 
gether had so overcome Harvey Hale 
that he had promptly and _ helplessly 
turned over the rod to his guide, refus- 
ing to shoulder any responsibility in 
the operation. He laid no claims to 
being a fisherman. And recalling the 
incident now, he wondered ruefully if 
he were going to prove as unsuccessful 
a father. If he could only turn Billy 
over to some one, before the lad 
snapped the slender tie that bound the 
two of them together! 

Perhaps, if he showed more sym- 
pathy in the boy’s plans, he could touch 
the spot. He turned to him with sud- 
den determination. 

“What line of work did you tell me 
you were planning to take up?” he ques- 
tioned him over the roar of the train. 
3ut before the words left his lips, he 
realized that they were not tactful at 
all. Why had he not led up to the sub- 
ject more gracefully? To blurt it out 
like a freshman! 

Billy Hale shifted uneasily in his seat, 
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with a slight frown of irritation 
wrinkling his forehead. 

“I didn’t tell you at all, did I?” he 
countered. Then he pulled himself up 
sharply, remembering that, under any 
circumstances, he was his father’s guest 
and that, in spite of everything, the 
courtesy of that position must be main- 
tained. “You didn’t ask me,” he added. 
And that was not what Billy wanted to 
say, for he certainly did not want his 
father to imagine that he felt aggrieved 
over the omission. He wanted no pity. 
But Professor Hale had felt the rebuff 
and had stiffened. If the boy could not 
meet his simple overture in a pleasant 
spirit, at least there was safety in si- 
lence. His lips tightened. Let the boy 
make the next move. 

Billy offered it, after a slight pause. 

“I’m going to work for Kelly & Kirk, 
as city salesman.” 

“Yes? What is their line?” 

Professor Hale had himself several 
summers sold schoolbooks for a pub- 
lishing house. Perhaps there was to be 
a bond of sympathy here. 

“They’re a wholesale cigar house, 
and I’m to have the use of one of their 
cars to cover my territory.” 

“T see,” 

Professor Hale nodded slightly, and 
after a brief silence Billy turned back 
to the window. 

The little town of Claxton was astir 
with its college’s commencement. There 
were excited groups of people down to 
meet the train. Already they were 
piling their friends into waiting auto- 
mobiles or buses that ran up to the col- 
lege, or walking, many of them, car- 
rying bags and suit cases, up the main 


~ street of the town, whose store win- 


dows were gay with the yellow and 
black of the college colors. A bevy of 
bareheaded girls called laughingly to a 
group of others who crowded the back 
platform of one of the antique little 
street cars. Claxton had become co- 
educational since the good old days of 
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78 and ’80, Professor Hale apologized 
to his son, explaining that it was the 
original intention of the founders to 
have Claxton for the young men and 
the female seminary, in an adjoining 
town, for the young women. However, 
that was neither here nor there. They 
were in now. We must make the best 
of them. 

And Billy smiled a trifle in one cor- 
ner of his mouth. There was going to 
be amusement of various kinds here, 
after all, he observed. Already his 
father was speaking to people right 
and left, his hat off -half the time, his 
cheek bones that showed above his 
graying beard flushed with enjoyment. 
Billy was introduced a dozen: times to 
men of his father’s age whose hand- 
clasps were warm and genuinely af- 
fectionate; to a number of professors; 
to residents of the town. They dashed 
into. a drug store to greet the call of a 
wizened little old man who had sold 
Harvey Hale his first bottle of ink thir- 
ty-nine years before, when he had been 
a lank, lonesome freshman. And. by 
great good fortune, so Harvey Hale 
exclaimed, the first man they chanced 
to meet on the campus as they alighted 
from the little street car behind the 
chattering bevy of co-eds was William 
Prendergast, the college janitor, who 
was completing this spring his fifty 
years of faithful service. There was 
to be a demonstration of some sort 
made for William on Alumni Day, so 
Professor Hale whispered to his son 
as they hailed the old man and shook 
him hard by his thin, calloused hand. 
“And indeed, after catching the light in 
William Prendergast’s faded blue eyes 
as they fell upon this particular one of 
his hundreds of boys, Billy felt that the 
demonstration would be well placed. 

They told him, although Billy re- 
membered this, that during most of his 
father’s college years, he had boarded 
at William Prendergast’s house. Those 
were in the days long before fraterni- 
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ties, before even dormitories were built. 
William Prendergast described the Sep- 


‘tember morning upon which he had an- 


swered the doorbell and opened the 
door to admit the old minister and his 
son, who was that day entering col- 
lege. That was the house, yonder, be- 
hind the clump of evergreen trees that 
marked the corner of the campus. 

And as he caught sight of the white 
cottage tucked back from the village 
street, Billy seemed to see his grand- 
father standing there, a tall, kindly man 
with a beard much like the one that his 
father now wore; seemed to see his 
father, a lad of about his own age, an 


awkward country boy, but eager and 
wide-eyed at this wonderful oppor- 
tunity that was coming into his life. 
Billy had heard it all many times in 
years gone by—how the two had risen 
long before daybreak, hitched up, and 
driven twenty miles across country to 
enter the lad in the new college where 
he might have the opportunity that his 


father had had before him when he was = 
a lad, before he had come a-pioneering’ q 
west from Vermont to minister to the 
settlers in this new country. 

“Suppose you'll be coming up soon?” 
William Prendergast inquired cordially, 
“Next fall?” he asked Billy. 


\ 





A bevy of bareheaded girls called 
laughingly to a group of others 
who crowded the back platform of 
one of the antique little street cars. 


“Our plans,” Harvey Hale inter- 
rupted hastily, “are a little indefinite as 
yet, William, a little indefinite.” 

“T see,” heartily returned the old 
man, who had known so many boys. “I 
see.” 

And he shook Billy quite as warmly 
by the hand as they parted. 

The incident made a curious impres- 
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sion upon Billy Hale. It seemed to link 
him with his father’s past. From that 
moment, he felt much more of a kin- 
ship with the class to which his father 
had belonged than with the boys of his 
own age whom he saw thick upon the 
campus, felt more of the spirit of that 
early, more rugged time when his father 
had worked so hard for his education, 

He also made a discovery within the 
next few days. He found that the ten 
other men, his father’s classmates, were 
so like him in many ways that they 
seemed like brothers. Little charac- 
teristics, gestures, a certain half-humor- 
ous phraseology they used when they 
rallied one another as they did perpet- 
ually—all these stamped them with a 
sort of family resemblance, so that pe- 
culiarities which Billy had always 
thought characteristic of his father 
alone, he found now to be the mark of 
the college life which these men had 
lived mutually together during the plas- 
tic, impressionable years of their lives. 
And the high ideal of making the ab- 
solute most of one’s best self seemed 
to be a sort of fundamental under- 
standing among them. Nothing short 
of one’s best was recognized. 

One of these classmates, Professor 
Fairchild, his father greeted in a unique 
way that aroused Billy’s curiosity. 

There was no sign of recognition as 
the two met other than a lighting up of 
their faces, but Harvey Hale laid his 
hand quizzically upon John Fairchild’s 
and inquired solemnly : 

“Fairchild, how are your bones?” 

“Promising, Hale, very promising. 
Come up. I want to show them to 
you.” 

For Professor Fairchild, it appeared, 
was curator of the college museum, and 
had become the enraptured possessor of 
some prehistoric bones which had been 
excavated recently in California, and 
which he was engaged in fitting to- 
gether into their proper skeletons. 
After due introductions to Billy, he 
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showed the two over his beloved, dusty 
museum from cobwebby attic to musty 
cellar, bones, bugs, and all. Billy, to 
his surprise, was fascinated by the 
place, largely, undoubtedly, because of 
Professor Fairchild’s intense person- 
ality, which could make even bones and 
dust and cobwebs alive with interest. 

He told them what difficulty he had 
had all the year in finding students to 
assist him in his work. The new gen- 
eration was too—he threw up his hands 
—too rattle-headed—that was it—for 
any sort of fastidious work like this. 
There was so much to be done in fitting 
the bones together, yes, in classifying, 
for instance, his specimens of beetles. 
He showed them whole cases that had 
not been labeled, and sighed impa- 
tiently. Well, next year, perhaps, he 
could find some one who would do bet- 
ter. There was a chance here for some 
earnest young fellow almost to work 
his way through school by acting as the 
curator’s assistant. 

3illy liked Professor Fairchild better 
than any of the other men. He sat by 
him at the alumni dinner gnd heard 
more about the excavations and more 
about various scientific subjects as he 
and Billy’s father talked. Billy found 
that Professor Fairchild held his father 
in very high respect. He consulted him 
continually about this matter or that, 
asked his advice, listened eagerly to new 
experiments in which Professor Hale 
was interested back in the city. They 
discussed Professor Hale’s new text- 
book, which was already being put into 
high schools all over the country. Pro- 
fessor Fairchild said he considered it 
the most excellent elementary textbook 
ever published on its subject. 

And when, after the toasts and 
speeches of the banquet, the business of 
the organization was transacted, and 
Professor Fairchild, rising, nominated 
Harvey Hale for president of the 
Alumni Association, when it’ was sec- 
onded by a dozen different voices and 
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unanimously carried and applauded, 
Billy Hale felt his face flush red with 
a queer mingling of pridé and shame. 
He had never, especially of late years, 
regarded his father in just the light that 
he was regarded here, back at his old 
college. 

As a matter of fact, Billy Hale was 

puzzled. He had been puzzled for sev- 
eral years, especially so for six months. 
He was in a state of uncertainty re- 
garding many things, particularly him- 
self, and he was more open to convic- 
tion than his father ever imagined. 
_ It had been excessively warm, as was 
frequently the case during Claxton 
commencement week. The campus had 
radiated the burning sun until the 
clumps of fine old trees shading sec- 
tions of the winding walks here and 
there had seemed like oases in a burn- 
ing desert, and the buildings, the great, 
cool stone buildings, like veritable ha- 
vens of refuge. But with evening the 
air had cooled. A storm was coming 
up. As Harvey Hale and his son en- 
tered Old South College, the dormitory 
where many of the alumni were putting 
up, it seemed almost incredible that a 
hall which had seemed so cool at noon 
could be so close and breathless now. 

They climbed silently up the dim, 
long staircase that led to the rooms 
above, and Harvey Hale, bidding his 
son good night, went on to his own 
room down the corridor. 

Billy unlocked his door and entered 
the long, narrow cell which had been 
the study room of so many students 
during the years that had passed. A sin- 
gle iron bed with a humpy mattress, an 
old dresser, a study table covered with 
green felt that looked motheaten from 
much contact with energetic elbows and 
was mottled with ink spots—this was 
the furniture. The student who had 
recently occupied the room had left be- 
hind a few pencil stubs and a well- 
coated pen; also a few scraps of paper 
scribbled with history memoranda. 


It was too hot to keep on the light, 
and: Billy, snapping it out, walked over 
to the window and looked out over the 
campus. Curving in a great bend 
around the foot of the hill that sloped 
gently down front the college buildings 
wound the river, on its way down the 
valley. The breeze blowing over the 
river was growing stronger and cooler, 
It swept the heavy trees time and again 
almost to the ground, so that their 
branches touched the grass; it blew 
fitfully in and out the window ; it whis- 
tled through the keyhole and sucked out 
into the draft that was blowing the 
length of the long corridor outside. 

Billy liked the tumult. It suited his 
mood. Ideas, ideals, of which he had 
heard so much to-day, were in chaos in 
the world, and he took a strange de- 
light in seeing things other than him- 
self rumpled at the whimsical fancy of 
forces stronger than they. 

He had been brought up to this at- 
mosphere of high ideals and lofty, if 
rather vague, ambition. He had always 
been taught the glory of making the 
most of himself, his best self. Long 
ago, when he had been a small boy, they 
had lived in a college town where his 
father had taught in the academy. It 
had seemed to him then the only life, 
this college life, this life of education, 
of things intellectual rather than ma- 
terial. Their home, his mother’s early 
training, his father’s morning prayers, 
all had seemed to point out the life for 
which he was destined, the life that led 
along the paths his forefathers had 
trodden before him. 

Then they had moved into an over- 
whelming city, torn with countless con- 
flicting forces. His mother had died. 
There was a housekeeper. His father 
taught in an overcrowded high school 
in a fairly cultured community, but one 
filled with vexing fraternity problems 
and complex social situations. As Billy 
grew up into this high school, he found 
there a very disparaging attitude to- 
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ward the paths of learning. He found 
that students who were good were apt 
to be considered grinds, that he was re- 
garded as more or less of a highbrow, 
that his father wore old-fashioned 
round cuffs, an out-of-date beard, that 
he was just a school-teacher instead of 
a business man and a money-maker. 

The other boys talked of the profits 
their fathers were making on the Board 
of Trade, on the stock market, of in- 
vestments, of automobiles, of country 
clubs and golf. They seemed to re- 
gard college as a semi-joke, or as an 
agitated life of competing fraternities. 

Gradually Billy had adopted the at- 
titude of his colleagues. He learned 
to run an automobile. He bought a 
ukulele. He began to smoke. He 
learned to dance, to play, cards. But 
although his father consid- 
ered him the very bone and 
fiber of this new genera- 
tion, Billy himself knew 
that he was not. Although 
he did smoke, he did not 
care greatly for tobacco, 
having acquired no taste 
for it from his father. He 
loved to dance, but he 2 
found the girls, his part- Se 
ners, rather uninteresting ~ 4 
and shallow, and much pre- 
ferred that they be silent, 
so that he might enjoy the 
music and rhythm uninter- 
rupted. 

He knew he was still re- 
garded as a highbrow, as 
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Professor Hale’s son, the He wrote an editorial on the war. He worked hard on it, 


son of a school-teacher. In 
short, Billy felt that he was 
neither of the old generation nor the 
new. He was neither fish nor fowl, 
and he did not know what to do with 
himself. 

A little thing about six months before 
had changed the current of his life. He 
had been struggling along, for several 


years now, trying to adapt himself to, 


long into the night. 


the difference between his training and 
his present environment and he had 
come up to his senior high-school year. 
He was registered in English with the 
head of the English department. 

Billy, about this time, had decided to 
make a newspaper man of himself, a 
journalist, a war correspondent, thus 
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combining in a measure the demands of 
the old intellectual life and a more mod- 
ern application of it. He wrote an edi- 
torial on the war. It was, so it seemed 
to him, a splendid thing, his master- 
piece. He worked hard on it, long into 
the night. Its analysis was logical, its 
sentences Well balanced. He was proud 
of it, and he handed it in with the 
sense of having accomplished some- 
thing worth while. 

When it was returned, it was marked 
80. Five had been “taken off” for each 
of two commas which the instructor 
thought misplaced—though Billy dis- 
agreed hotly with his judgment. But— 
and this was what left the sting—no 
comment whatever had been made upon 
the contents of the theme, no word of 
commendation or encouragement for 
the work that so clearly had been put 
upon it. Billy felt that he might just 
as well have written a description of 
the trenches, copied from any one of a 
dozen newspapers or magazines. 

What was the use, he asked himself. 
He would be a highbrow no longer. 
He would drift for the rest of his life 
with the tide of popular opinions and 
customs. There was nothing to dig- 
ging and slaving for an education, as 
his father had taught him to believe. 
He would cut the whole thing out and 
go to work as some of the other boys 
were doing and hit the high spots with 
what money he earned. That was all 
there was to life, anyhow. 

But—he stared out, frowning, into 
the storm that was sweeping the cam- 
pus—the uncertainty, the conflict, had 
returned with the atmosphere of his 
father’s college. He admitted to him- 
self frankly that he liked this place. It 
appealed to him. And he could not 
argue himself out of a sure conviction 
that Claxton would like him. If only 
his father had not tricked him into 
coming! If he had chosen any other 
time in their two lives to bring him 
back! But now—now it was too late! 
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Setting his jaw stubbornly and un- 
dressing in the dark so that he should 
not shut out any of the breeze with the 
curtain, he went to bed and to sleep. 

He woke to an ideal commencement 
day, a cool, sunny, ideal day of June, 
The campus, in its brilliant green, 
seemed especially decorated for the oc- 
casion, and a strange yearning came 
over the boy as he and his father 
watched the long line of graduates in 
their black caps and gowns march 
singing from the college chapel, down 
the winding walks, and over, just off 
the campus, to the old First Church 
where Claxton commencements had 
been held since first there was one. It 
was in this building that Harvey Hale 
had been graduated thirty-five years be- 
fore, such a short stretch of years and 
yet so long! 

They went in, he and Billy, following 
the graduates. Professor Hale had 
wanted his son to see the processional. 
But, once inside, the junior usher, in 
cap and gown, led Professor Hale up 
onto the platform among the guests of 
honor, while Billy seated himself in the 
audience to await developments. 

It was the old, time-honored com- 
mencement of Claxton College. There 
were orations, flowery, fervid. There 
was music. There was an address by a 
well-known minister from the city. 
The graduating class rose, received the 
final words of advice and affection 
from their president, filed up onto the 
platform to receive their diplomas, filed 
down again, graduates. 

A hush fell, an expectant hush. The 
president was announcing the honorary 
degree that Claxton was bestowing on a 
few of its honored sons. 

“Harvey Simeon Hale, of the class 
of 1880——” 

The rest was confused to Harvey 
Hale’s son. He realized dimly that the 
college was conferring an honorary de- 
gree upon his father, in acknowledg- 
ment, so the president was saying 
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But Billy did not hear it all. He was 
realizing at last why his father had in- 
vited him up to Claxton upon this par- 
ticular commencement day, understand- 
ing what his father would have been 
too modest to admit—that he wanted 
his son, the last of his family, to be 
present to witness the triumph of his 
life’s efforts. 

A crowd surrounded Harvey Hale as 
soon as the benediction was pro- 
nounced. All the boys of his class 
were there to shake him by the hand 
and extend congratulations, many of the 
faculty, and a number of students who 
were using his textbook. At the end of 
the line waited his son, nervously. 

The line moved up, one by one. 
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TWO WAR WOMEN 
GRANDMOTHER, knitting in the sun, 
Scarce marks the stitches as they run 
From off her needles thin and bright. 
Granddaughter, sitting by her side, 
Clasps her long needles, full of pride, 
But watches narrowly her row 
So quick astray do stitches go, 
So hard to make their madness right. ~ 


Grandmother’s eyes grow vague with dreams. 
She looks across that gay young head 
And sees another lass instead. 

The light of love and valor beams 

On the young soldier at her arm, 


Clasping—it might 


A knitted purse, a soft thing, slim, 
Not practical—her gift to him. 


They laid it with him in the clay 
Where jasmines wept their flowers, that day. 


Granddaughter sits erect and bright 
To have a puzzling point set right. 
And sees upon the withered pink 
Of that old cheek a tear ablink. 

Her young eyes widen, darken, blur, 


Her woman heart 


O God, shall there be tears for her? 
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“T just wanted you to know,” Billy 
blurted, stumbling on the words, “that 
I’ve changed my mind, father. I want 
to come up to Claxton next year. Do 
you think, if I make up my work this 
summer, Professor Fairchild will let 
me work with him next year and help 
put myself through?” 

Harvey Hale gripped his son’s hand. 
How had this miracle been accom- 
plished? Then, suddenly, he under- 
stood. And he sent a swift prayer of 
thanksgiving upward for this college 
mother who had stepped into the vacant 
place of the lad’s own mother; this 
alma mater, who, with  ever-out- 
stretched arms, had reached out to 
claim her newest son. 


have been a charm— 





is born—astir. 
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“It’s a dangerous thing for a woman, even a 
mother, to get between a man and his conscience.” 


OUSIN STEPHANIE RAY- 
MOND—in spite of my status 
as paid companion, she always 

courteously stresses the relationship— 
Cousin Stephanie Raymond considers 
herself the most perfectly devoted 
mother that ever lived. Hasn’t Jack 
been the one great interest of her life 
ever since his father, Robert, died when 
Jack was just a little fellow? Hasn't 
her every thought, she would ask you, 
been for his comfort and pleasure? 
What better proof could one ask? 

And of course it never enters her 
head that, in return, she has expected 
every thought and act of Jack’s life 
to center around her. In fact, she would 
be perfectly horrified if anybody sug- 
gested such a thing; for of course 
Stephanie sincerely thinks, too, that she 
is absolutely unselfish—to the point of 
self-sacrifice, in fact. Women like that 
always do. 

She used to pose very prettily about 
the matter of Jack’s marrying. 

“How I wish Jack would find the 
right girl and have a dear little home of 
his own!” she used to say. “But the 
dear boy is so devoted that he says no- 
body else can ever have first place with 
him as long as I live. And of course 
he knows how horribly lonely I should 
be without him, though I would gladly 
sacrifice myself. My deepest wish is to 
have him happy, dear boy.” 

I noticed, however, that a very queer 
look would come into Stephanie’s eyes 


when Jack began to show any real in- 
terest in some special girl ; and twice, at 
least, she had bad heart attacks and had 
to be taken away at once on long trips 
just when the rest of us suspected that 
Jack’s thoughts were really turning se- 
riously toward that “dear little home of 
his own.” But that didn’t interfere at 
all with Stephanie’s effective attitude. 
Of course it might have been just a 
coincidence. 

And then the Great War menaced, 


and at last really came to us. Could the 


pretty pose of absolutely unselfish 
mother love survive that? I wondered. 
For Jack seemed just the kind of man 
that his country needed. 

But for a time, at least, she was quite 
safe. Jack’s interest in the war was 
purely objective, like that of thousands 
of other young Americans. Of course 
we were going to raise a huge army and 
“show those Huns a thing or two,” but 
he had no more thought of personal re- 
sponsibility than if the war were being 
waged by the sovereigns of Timbuktu 
and Afghanistan. 

So Stephanie continued to work for 
the Belgians and the Red Cross, sported 
wonderful silk flags, and talked beauti- 
fully about what we owed to our coun- 
try and how we must all consecrate our- 
selves body and soul to the great cause 
of Liberty! 

Then, all at once, Jack began to wake 
up—just as thousands of other young 
Americans were doing; and Stephanie, 
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‘*Some way I felt pretty low-down to-day as I stood with the rest, giving those 
fellows a send-off.’’ 


dropping phrase after phrase of her 
copybook patriotism, set herself with 
finished skill and diplomacy to the task 
of combating Jack’s uneasy feeling that 
perhaps he wasn’t, after all, quite 
“doing his bit.” 

At first they neither of them really 
came out into the open. Jack’s con- 
science was, as I said, only beginning 


to wake up, and his mother knew from 
long experience just the lullaby that 
would send it most speedily back to 
dreamland. 

But one day, as Stephanie and I were 
having afternoon tea before the fire in 
the great living room of their place on 
Long Island, Jack came out from town 
full of a most unusual excitement. A 
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number of his special friends had just 
left for the officers’ training camp; and 
with a new, resonant note in his usually 
lazy, well-bred drawl, he told us all 
about it. 

“And Jim Bayes and Schuyler are 
married,” he ended, “and Hollis San- 
ders is just engaged, and he was going 
to be promoted next month and nearly 
double his salary. Things like that— 
real sacrifices, you know—get under a 
man’s skin, mother. Some way I felt 
pretty low-down to-day as I stood with 
the rest, giving those fellows a send- 
off.” 

He looked very boyish as he sat there 
on one arm of a wicker chair, watching 
his mother’s face. Stephanie’s hand 
tightened on the gray muffler she was 
knitting, but she did not look up. 

“That is very fine of them, doubt- 
less,” she said evenly, “‘but isn’t it, after 
all, the easiest thing for emotional men 
like them to yield to the glamour of 
the martial music and the flag and 
throw over the simple, humdrum duties 
of everyday? What would happen to 
the country if all the men with respon- 
sible positions did that? To my mind, 
it is far finer for a man to sacrifice 
his own feelings and stay at home and 
take care of his wife and children and 
carry on the real business of the coun- 
try until she actually needs him at the 
front.” 

For a moment Jack didn’t answer. 
He began to pace up and down the 
room, from the fireplace to the door 
and back again. Finally he stopped, 
with his elbow on the mantel and his 
eyes on the fire. 

“Yes, mother,” he said slowly, “I 
agree with you. It’s no time for men 
with wives and families to go yet. The 
need isn’t great enough. But that 
doesn’t let me out. You certainly don’t 
want me to be a slacker, mother! And 
here I am, unmarried, perfectly strong 
and healthy si 

“But thirty-two years old, Jack—a 
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year older than the men they’re calling 
for—and the head of a most important 
business.” 

“Gregg could run the business per- 
fectly well,” interrupted Jack, almost 
impatiently, “just as he did after father 
died until I was twenty-five.” 

But Stephanie is wise enough to know 
when the time for argument is past. 
She just gazed at him with wide, pa- 
thetic eyes and her voice trembled piti- 
fully as she went on: 

“And with an old, feeble mother who 
adores you, whose very life depends on 
you Oh, my son, promise me, 
promise me that you will not think of 
leaving me—yet! It may not be very 
long now, dear, before you are free.” 
Her voice broke and she pressed her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Jack stopped his restless pacing and 
looked down at her. It was an effective 
tableau. Her carefully dressed gray 
head was bowed, but one soft white 
hand was stretched out toward him in 
a sort of blind beseeching. 

A queer look came over his face. I 
couldn’t help wondering if, for the first 
time in his life, a faint realization 
flashed through him of the iron grip 
which that same soft white hand held 
on his life. 

But Jack is really an unusually de- 
voted son, and that reference of hers to 
her delicate health touched him, as al- 
ways, in his tenderest feelings. With 
an actual physical movement of the 
head, he shook off any possible disloyal 
thought and threw himself penitently 
upon his knees beside her chair. I 
could almost see him asking himself 
how he could be such a brute as even 
to think such a thing about the sweetest, 
the most unselfish little mother that 
ever lived. 

“No, no, carissima!’”’ he cried, taking 
her in his arms. “You mustn’t talk like 
that! Of. course I won’t leave you— 
not until my country needs me more 
than you do.” 
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cide which needed 
him the more. So 
she raised her head 
with a pretty gesture 
‘of pride and rested 
her soft white hands 


It wasn’t every- 
thing she had asked, 
of course, but 1t was 
a good deal, and 
Stephanie could 
trust herself to de- 


gently on his shoul- 
ders. 

“And then, my 
son,” she said, “how 
glad, how more than 
glad, I shall be to 
give my all for my 
country !” 

She kissed him 
softhy upon the 
brow, like a sort of 
mother’s accolade, 
before he rose, and 
began to talk quietly 
of other things. And 
he was more tender 
of her even than 
usual for the rest of wo F 
that afternoon and — 
evening. But some- 
how I began to be 
sorry for her even 
then. It’s a danger- 
ous thing for a woman, even a mother, 
to get between a man and his con- 
science. 

[ tried to say something of this to 
her the next morning, but-she wouldn’t 
listen to a single word and absolutely 
refused to talk about the subject. The 
one thing that she cared about just then 
was that the crisis she had feared was 
safely past and the matter happily set- 
tled. And she told me that, not being 
a mother, I knew nothing about mother 
love, thus putting me obviously at a dis- 
advantage in the argument, though I 
shall never admit that a keen observer 
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The quick color that deepened the wild-rose flush on her cheek 
was an infallible signal that Jack’s footstep had 


sounded somewhere. 


mayn't know quite as much about a 
game as the people who are in the thick 
of it. Otherwise—why do they have 
umpires? 

However, | made up my mind, then 
and there, to speak to Jack myself when- 
ever the subject came up again. I 
couldn’t think exactly how I could have 
intruded into so intimate a conversa- 
tion, but I blamed myself for not hav- 
ing at least shown my colors, and I de- 
termined to make an opportunity next 
time, even at the risk of being horribly 
tactless. 


But that “next time” never seemed to 
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“Oh, my dear children!’’ 


come. We talked of the war, of course 
—intelligent people could hardly avoid 
the subject these days and have any con- 
versation at all—but it was always in 
the most impersonal way, as if it were 
as many thousand miles away in feeling 
as it is geographically. I, for instance, 
had to learn from the newspaper when 
Jack’s own chum got his commission in 
the engineers. 

I think, however, that he told his 
mother, for once or twice I overheard 
bits of conversation between them that 


she cried, 
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*“You have come to tell me 


sounded like it; and after these talks 
I noticed that a drawn, tense look 
seemed to be growing around Jack’s 
mouth and Stephanie’s eyes. Jack be- 
gan, too, to be more and more away 
from home and to act more and more 
distrait when he was there. 

The only times,-in fact, when he 
seemed quite like his old self were when 
Stephanie was ill for two or three days. 
Then the strained look seemed to leave 
his face, and he gave up everything to 
devote himself to her till she began to 
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[ was almost surprised that 


improve. 

she did not become a complete invalid 
at once—I almost expected it; but, in- 
stead, she visibly brightened—seemed 
gayer and stronger every day. Il 


couldn’t understand it, and I puzzled 





over it quite a bit. Then 
“Marcia,” she said to me thought- 
fully one day, “do you remember what 


ack said about a married man’s duty 
being at home? He agreed with me 
there, didn’t he?’ 

I agreed; and then, after a long time, 
she went on, half aloud: 

“T wonder if—perhaps 

“If you had allowed him to marry 
Eleanor Burchard years ago,” I sup- 
plemented rather tartly, as I caught the 
connection. “ “Yes, Stephanie, in that 
case, | think he might have felt dif- 
ferently now. Jack has an unusually 
strong sense of family duty—as you 
know only too well.” 

And for once I let myself look at 
her with all my contempt for her self- 
ishness in my eyes. How could a woman 
so good as Stephanie really was in many 
ways be so wickedly blind in this? 

But Stephanie did not meet my rude- 
ness with her usual hurt look of digni- 
fied reproof. Instead, her manner was 
positively playful as she dropped her 
knitting and shook a pretty white fore- 
finger in my direction. 

“Oh, fie, fie, Marcia dearest!’ she 
laughed. “How dreadfully behind the 
times you are, te be sure! Eleanor 
Burchard and Jack were nothing but 
very good friends—ever. But I won't 
conceal from you, Marcia, that there is 
a girl now—has been for a month or 
two. A very real girl, too, if I can 
judge by the way Jack talked about her 
when I was ill. And nothing, you know, 
dear Marcia, would make me happier 
than to see Jack happily married. 

“Tt’s little Eileen Wentworth, who’s 
been staying over at the Morrises. Her 
mother used to be a friend of mine, and 
I’m thinking, Marcia dear, very seri- 
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ously indeed, of asking her over to visit 
me for a while—in memory of old 
times. She’s just such a sweet, gentle, 
timid little girl as her mother was. Just 
the wife for Jack.” 

It was a new role for Cousin Ste- 
phanie—that of matchmaker, but of 
course I got the idea at once. Stephanie 
doesn’t often before me alone. 
Anything was better than having Jack 
go to war, and if marriage would prove 
another bond to hold him at home—a 
bond for which she could not in any 
sense be blamed—why, marriage it 
should be, if Stephanie’s powerful as- 
sistance could bring it to pass. 

However, I never saw a marriage 
that seemed to need less of outside as- 
sistance. From the moment that Eileen 
arrived at Westgate, it was evident to 
all and sundry that she and Jack were 
absorbingly in love with each other. 
His devoted glance never left her when 
she was anywhere within seeing dis- 
tance, and the quick color that deepened 
the wild-rose flush on her cheek was 
soon an infallible signal that Jack’s 
footstep had sounded somewhere far 
beyond earshot of the rest of us. 

It was a pretty thing to see—so pretty 
I could almost forget that it was this 
which had stilled the belated growing 
pains through which Jack’s soul was 
rising, at last, to the full stature of 
manhood. But when I saw the happy 
relief that irradiated Jack’s face when- 
ever his mother signified her delighted 
approval of his choice, I could not for- 
get that, through this very love of his, 
Stephanie was putting the finishing 
touches upon the selfish task that she 
had set herself—the incredible, wicked 
task of making a slacker of the son 
whom God had entrusted to her to raise 
to the noblest ideal of manhood he could 
reach ! 

And yet there it was going on con- 
stantly before my face—Stephanie tact- 
fully throwing the lovers into each 
ather’s arms, smilingly urging upon Jack 
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the advantage of a speedy marriage— 
that she “might enjoy his happiness as 
long as possible”’—subtly instilling her 
own selfish philosophy into the young 
girl’s mind. And all with such supreme 
finesse that never, look as I might, could 
I see a place where I could break one 
thread of the web she was spinning. 
Especially as no definite announcement 
of an engagement had been made. 

I was looking hard for an opportu- 
nity one day as Stephanie and I sat once 
more at tea time before the living-room 
fire. It was one of those cold, rainy 
days that August sometimes gives us, 
and the dancing flames and the tea 
wagon with its steaming pot looked sin- 
gularly inviting. We were waiting for 
Jack and Eileen, who had gone for a 
walk in the rain; and we had mentioned 
some man who was in training. 

“Stephanie,” I began abruptly, de- 
termined to do or die at last, “I won- 
der how you dare—I wonder if you 
realize 4 

“Oh, here they are!” interrupted 
Stephanie lightly, and as she spoke, 
Jack and Eileen came through the gar- 
den door. Their clothes were dripping 


with rain, and Eileen’s hair was hanging 
ry 





g 
untidily about her neck, but something 
wonderful and “set apart” seemed to 
me to envelop them as they came to- 
ward us hand in hand. 

“Oh, my dears! You are soaking! 
Come and dry yourselves by the fire,” 
began Stephanie, and then she, too, 
caught the light in their young faces. 
“Oh, my dear children!” she cried, ris- 
ing to her feet and holding out her 
hands. “You have come to tell me——” 

“Yes, mother.” They were standing 
in front of her then, and to my surprise, 
there was no smile on Jack’s face as he 
answered—no smile, only that wonder- 
ful light. “We have come to tell you 
that I am going to war. I have my 
commission as an engineer, and as soon 
as possible, I shall go for my training. 
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I didn’t want to tell you until it was 
absolutely sure.” 

Oh, the indictment in those simple 
words ! 

“But, my son—but, Jack ”  Ste- 
phanie swayed as she stood, and Jack, 
stepping swiftly forward, lowered her 
into a chair. “I thought that Eileen 
and you—Eileen and you ” She 
glanced piteously from one young face 
to the other. 

Jack stepped back and 
Eileen’s hand again in 
proudly, very tenderly. 

“Yes, mother,” he said, “it is Eileen 
and I—Eileen and I always after this, 
thank God! But, oh, mother, don’t you 
understand, can’t you understand what 
such love as ours means to us? How 
could I hold her in my heart as I do 
and stand back and let other men have 
the honor of fighting to protect her and 
my country? No man could love a girl 
like Eileen and be a coward and a 
slacker! That’s what real love does!” 
The noble man that Jack was meant to 
be shone through his transfigured face. 

But it was, afterall, gentle little 
Eileen who surprised me most. 

“And, oh, Mrs. Raymond,” she cried, 
clasping her two hands with Jack’s be- 
tween them, like a little Joan of Are, 
“nobody could love Jack as I do and not 
be glad and proud that he wants to go 
and fight the wrong—my brave, brave 
knight!” 

Her voice trembled as she spoke, but 
the gallant little smile that she turned 
upon her lover did not even quiver till 
he hid it on his breast. 

I could not speak—and, anyway, it 








clasped 
his—very 


was not my place to speak just then— 


but over and over in my heart there 
lilted those brave and immortal words 
of an older day: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 


That was what I had read there, in 
those two uplifted young faces, 
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Harry Loveland, son of the millionaire, Luther Loveland, is mysteriously shot one 
een ‘ evening on the main street of his home town, Wells Lake. Although both the villagers 
nie " and the summer people are out in force, waiting for the distribution of the mail, the street 

iis “hs { is dark and the shot is at first taken for the back fire of an automobile. The murder is 
you Ge not discovered until a Mr. Jessup, returning. to his automobile, which is parked among a 
shat | number of others, finds the body almost under his wheels. While there are apparently 
ow no clews to the murderer, there are only too many suspects, as both Harry and his father 
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do i} ~ have lived selfish, dissipated lives and have numerous enemies. In the first place there is 
as 3ushnell Parwin, better known to baseball fans as “Bush.” Bush is the brother of Harry’s 
lave wife, Paula, from whom Harry has been trying to get a divorce. Paula, a gentle, devoted 
and little creature, who has lost her health as a result of giving birth to a son, still clings to the 
girl hope that Harry will return to her, but Bush is furious at the methods Harry is using to get 
da the divorce and has come to Wells Lake to give his brother-in-law a piece of his mind and 
es!” if necessary a beating up. He is in town at the time of the murder Then there is John 
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Benvil, husband of Bertha Benvil, a gay young matron to whom Harry has been making 
it to violent love. Benvil, a quiet, elderly man, has begged his wife to be careful for the sake 
face. of their little son, but to no effect. Benvil-is known to have arrived for the week-end 
little ; just before+the shooting. Bertha’s sister, Maisie Kenton, is under suspicion also. She has 
ihe lately seemed to be competing with Bertha for Harry’s attentions, though always before 
ed } she had been bitterly opposed to him. Just before the shooting she left her party in 2 
ried, rh) store and went out, to speak to Harry, she said. Tom Dolan, the town policeman, has most 
; be- \ 4! reason to suspect Maisie. His brother, ‘‘Kid” Dolan, in washing the car that had stood ir 
Are, ; front of the Jessup car, discovers what he takes to be spots of blood on it, and Tom find: 
1 not “P under the seat a woman’s handkerchief with the initials M. K. Neither speaks of these 
So is discoveries. Both are feeling sore and angry because Tom has been discharged from his 
0 go | position in the first burst of indignation over the escape of the murderer, and because 
yrave SY the great detective, Deering, whom Luther Loveland summoned at once, has rather scorn- 
| i fully rejected the aid of the country policeman. Tom and Kid resolve to do a little 
= . e detective work on their own account. 
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were seated on the lawn, drying their 
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Wells Lake left their dignity in cold 
storage in the city, but Mr. Hamlin 
brought his along with him every year. 
Perhaps it helped him to forget that he 
weighed less than his wife. 

“Who’s that?” asked Mrs. 
suddenly. 

“Who? Where? What?” asked Mr. 
Hamlin, looking around. 

“Out there, talking to Otto. Is it 
another detective, do you suppose?” 

“T’ll see about this, by Heaven!” cried 
the wealthy little coal magnate of Mil- 
waukee. “I'll not have the Sunday 
peace of my camp disturbed by these 
people! We didn’t murder Loveland!” 

Across the lawn he waddled to the 
garage, while the pianola in the house 
cut out its muffler and attacked the 
overture from “William Tell.” 

“Who are you, my man?” demanded 
Hamlin. “What are you doing on my 
premises? Are you a detective?” 

“T was a sort of one till last night,” 
answered Tom Dolan. “Now I suppose 
I’m only a private citizen. I used to be 
the town policeman.” 

“Oh, yes. I didn’t know you in those 
clothes. What do you want?” 

“T came out to see what I could learn 
about the movements of your car on 
Friday night.” 

“You ought to come to me instead 
of snooping around among my help,” 
said Hamlin. “I talked to two of you 
fellows yesterday afternoon. I told 
them I left the car in front of the post 
office and took the kids to the movies 
till the mail was open, and that’s all 
there is to tell. I don’t care to be 
dragged into this scandal in any way, 
shape, or manner.” 

Big Tom Dolan had to smile at the 
little man’s pomposity. 

“But this is a serious matter, Mr. 
Hamlin. You say your car stood empty 
in the street at the time of the killing?” 

“T tell you I’ve talked with Deering’s 
men and I'll not talk any more. If you 
want any information, go to them.” 


Hamlin 
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With this, Mr. Hamlin went back 
toward the house, holding his head so 
high that he missed seeing a flowerpot 
in his path and tripped over it. 

“Damnation!” said he. 

“Howard dear,” chided his wife, “re- 
member this is Sunday.” 

Otto, the Hamlin man of all work, 
grinned to Dolan in the safe shelter of 
the garage. 

“The boss has told you all there is to 
tell,” he confided. “Them Deering 
sleuths, they put microscopes all over 
the car, but it didn’t do ’em no good, 
because the old machine had just been 
washed. The boss didn’t tell ’em any 
news, either, more’n what he told you.” 

“Thanks,” Tom. “What’s the 
matter with your hand?” 

“Felon on my thumb,” said Otto. 
“This here bandage looks like a catch- 
er’s mitt, don’t it? By the way , 

“Been laid up with it long?” 

“’Bout a week. But say 

“Then that was why Hamlin had the 
car washed in town?” 

“Sure. I ain’t done a lick of work 
since last Sunday. But as I was going 
to say, speaking of catchers’ mitts, do 
you know who’s hanging around in this 
tank town?” Otto, be it understood, 
was a metropolitan for nine months in 
the year. 

“Who?” asked Tom. 

“Bush Parwin! Yes, sir, I seen him 
twice with my own eyes—once on the 
hotel porch last Tuesday, reading a 
sporting page, and once out here along 
the camp road Wednesday morning, 
cutting him a cane out of a bunch of 
saplings, With my own eyes I seen 
him.” 

‘Bush Parwin? Who’s he?” 

“Holy Mike!” cried the pitying Otto. 
“Where you been living the last two 
years not to know who Bush Parwin 
is? Jee-rusalem, man! Bush Parwin’s 
the best infielder in America! He has 


said 





” 





as good as cinched the pennant for the 
Goliaths, though the season ain’t half 
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over yet. And you never heard of him! 
Such is fame!” 

“It don’t follow the big leagues any 
more,” said Tom, “since I got a little 

gue of my own at home.” 

“Well, sir, I was so jarred at seeing 
him out here in the woods,” Otto de- 
clared, “you could have knocked me 
down with a slap on the wrist! What 
do you s’pose a_ five-thousand-dollar 
shortstop like him wants to come out 
to this jumping-off place for?” 

“Scouting for the Goliaths, maybe.” 

“Around here? Good night!” 

“What’s the matter with around 
here ?” 

“Well, of course that’s where they 
get ’em,” Otto admitted. “They found 
Bush Parwin at a milk station some- 
wheres in Kentucky. Anyhow, he’s in 
town here, and the next time I see him, 
I’m going to step up to him as bold as 
a club owner and ask him for a comp 
to the world’s series games this year— 
that is, if there’s going to be a world’s 
series, which it looks like there ain't,” 
Otto added mournfully. “Dog-gone 
this. war, anyhow !” 

Tom Dolan sauntered back to town 
with a lightened heart, marveling at the 
speed with which the Deering Brothers, 
Detectives, Incorporated, had gotten to 
work on the Loveland case, yet chuck- 
ling a little as he thought of a woman’s 
handkerchief in his pocketbook. 

“The Kid certainly did a crackajack 
job of washing on that running board,” 
he said to himself as he came to Doctor 
Galloway’s gate. 

The doctor was taking an old man’s 
Sunday rest under the shade of his fa- 
mous feather-duster elm and feasting 
his eyes on his garden of phlox and 
hollyhocks, 

“Hello, Tom! Have a chair.’ 

“Thanks, doc. I won’t stop but a 
minute.” 

“It was too bad they let you go, Tom. 
I fought ’em on it like a bear cat. So 


did Steve Sikes. But we were tw 
against five. You saw how it was.” 

“T know, doc. Thanks for trying.” 

“T’ve thought since,” said the old phy 
sician, “that if they knew how popula 
you are with Lute Loveland, they’d re 
consider their action. He thinks a hea; 
of you, Tom, after Friday night. H 
was telling me this morning. You brok 
the news to them so gently that Mrs 
Loveland stood the shock. Lute can’ 
forget it. Queer, too,’ the docto 
mused, ‘‘after all the shocks he ha 
given her himself.” 

The two men thought of the Love 
lands’ family story, each of the par 
that he knew—of the rich man’s neg 
lect, of the wife’s patient courag 
through years of heartache. 

“T can’t stop longer, doc,” said Tor 
at last. “My dinner’s waiting. But 
wish you’d do something for me, on th 
quiet, as a personal favor.” 

“Anything on earth, Tom.” 

“Here’s a paper with some dust an 
stuff wrapped up inside. I wish you’ 
look at it through your microscope som 
time and see if there’s any human bloo 
ine’ 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

“Have you found a clew, Tom?” 

In the words, friendly though the 
were, Dolan heard the old, familiar 
kind-hearted ridicule of the village fo 
its police officer. 

“Great detectives never talk,” laughe 
Tom, and the doctor laughed with him 


, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Daniel Deering, most illustrious o 
private detectives, sat in his room in th 
Grand Palace Hotel on the evening o 
the day he had arrived in Wells Lake 
Luther Loveland had invited him t 
stay at the mansion on the hill, bu 
Deering had declined; he would nee 
to be in hourly touch with his men 
three of whom he had brought up fron 
the city to help him on the case. I 
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‘“‘Here’s a paper with some 
dust and stuff wrapped up 
inside. I wish you’d look 
at it through your micro- 

cope some time and see if there’s any 
the hotel, then, he had established his 
headquarters. 

As he sat at the pine-board table that 
Hiram Gifford had provided, his eyes 
were half closed and his brow was fur- 
rowed. Any one could have told that 
he was indulging in that process of men- 
tal concentration that had made his 
name feared by evildoers everywhere. 

A loud thump sounded at the door, 
and Mr. Deering, startled from his 
trancelike abstraction, jumped violently. 

“Come in!” he called. 

The door opened, and the seedy figure 
of Lem Vroom stood before him. Lem 
was the Wells Lake hackman and the 
town character. In a rattletrap car- 
riage, drawn by a bony old mare that 
he called Spavinia, he had met almost 
every train that had pulled in from 









human flood in it.’ 
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Lambert Junction in 
thirty years. But the 
automobiles of his 
enterprising competi- 
tors had left him far 
behind in the run- 
ning, and his fond- 
ness for distillery 
products had finished 
what his lack of busi- 
ness sense had begun. 
Blinking in the light 
of Deering’s lamp, he 
shuffled across the 
threshold and closed 
the door softly and 
mysteriously. 
“Hisht!” he said, 
raising a warning fin- 
ger. “Are we alone?” 
‘*What do you 
mean by banging on 
my door that way?” 


the detective chal- 
lenged. 

“Fell over hole in 
matting,” said Lem, 


and bent down to ex- 
amine his rusty old 
shoes as if expecting 
to find them injured. “Look there, will 
you, where I almost tore my sole off? 
Dishgrace to shivilized c’munity, thish 
hotel !”” 

He looked to Deering for sympathy, 
but that gentleman’s face was hard. 

“What’s your business ?” 

“My bishnish,” replied Lem thickly, 
“is hacking. Drive you anywhere in the 
county limits with neatnesh an’ dispatch. 
Funeral parties shpecially—hic—'com- 
modated. Motto, ‘Safety first.’ ” 

“No, what’s your business here 
in my room?” 

Lem shaded his eyes with his grimy 
hand and peered into the corners, then 
under the bed, whereon lay Mr. Deer- 
ing’s coat, collar, and tie, and lastly 


under the table, which was covered with 
a litter of papers. 
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“Are we alone?” he asked again. 
“We are. My p’ception tellsh me so. 
Then listen to me. You’re old Dan 
Deering, greatesht detective on earth, 
ain’t you? They told me you was here, 
Vell, I’ve got something to whishper 
in your ear.” 

“Hurry up, then. I’m busy.” 

The town hackman drew nearer to 
Deering and, leaning across the table 
in an attitude of affectionate confidence, 
said impressively : 

“Never hurry, Mr. Deering. Hurry 
killsh more good men than all the hard 
work in thish world. I’m telling you 
the hones’ truth.” 

Deering’s patience was worn out. 

“Gome on, man! What brought you 
here ?” 

“What brought me here?’ Lem bent 
over and studied his feet, then straight- 
ened up and favored Mr. Deering with 
a boozy wink. 

“You’re drunk,” said Deering. 

“Greatesht detective on earth!” cried 
Lem. ‘They ain’t one man in a thou- 
sand could tell I was drunk. No, sir, 
not one in a million. Lemme shake 
your hand, sir.” 

These friendly advances gave the 
greatest detective on earth much pain, 
which fact he demonstrated by spring- 
ing up and striding to the door. 

“Once and for all,” he said, opening 
the door, “what do you want?” 

“Mr. Deering, I may be drunk,” re- 
plied Lem solemnly, “but when I’m 
drunk, I ean think faster’n any other 
man alive. I’m very rapid thinker 
when I’m under the influence. I’m in 
the two-twenty class, and don’t you for- 
get it. Maybe I’m only the poor old 
village hackman’’—here he burst into 
tears and mopped his eyes with his bat- 
tered felt hat—“but when I get a little 
ale—hic—ol in me, my mind worksh like 
lightning. I’m philosopher and schien- 
tist combined, sir. I can settle the 
weightiesht problems of human _ life 


’ 


with one hand tied behind my back.” 
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The detective made a menacing move- 
ment, and Lem hastened to say: 

“Mr. Deering, you’re inveshtigating 
the Loveland murder, ain’t you?” 

“T am, but I can’t waste my time with 
bums like you. Out you go!” 

With a quick and expert rush, Deer- 
ing sent Lem Vroom staggering into the 
dark hall. Slamming the door, he lis- 
tened for a moment to Lem’s maudlin 
comments on his ill treatment. By and 
by a heavy bump sounded from some- 
where below, followed by a yell. 

“He found «the stairway, al? right,” 
said Dan Deering to himself, and re- 
sumed his concentration. 

This time he assisted his mental proc- 
esses by pacing restlessly up and down 
the room, An observer might have 
thought that he seemed like a spider 
weaving a web. 

At the table he paused and picked up 
a bundle of letters. These were the 
love létters that Luther Loveland had 
found in Harry’s desk. 

“From his wife!” Deering muttered, 
and flung them down. His manner in- 
dicated that letters from a man’s own 
wife are of little value in the detective 
business, 

After another turn up the room and 
down again, he pulled his chair to the 
table and reread the first of the letters. 
Sweet and womanly it was, full of tem 
der pleading and free from reproaches. 
It ended with, “Your loving, trusting 
Paula.” Thus with all the letters until 
he came to the last. It had been posted 
in New York on Sunday of that week, 
and it read: 

Harry DEAR: Do you remember three 
years ago? It was three years ago this 
month that we made our triumphal entry 
into Wells Lake—a bright memory to me. 
Your mother and father were so_ kind. 
Everybody was kind. I think it was the hap- 
piest week of my life. 

It was cooler in Wells Lake three years 
ago than it has been in New York this week. 
Our little boy has suffered from the heat a 
good deal, but we keep the flat dark for his 
sake-and fan him day and night. You would 
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love him, Harry, if you could see him. He 
is such a dear baby. Mother and I think 
he'll be a big man like his Grandpa Love- 
land, though he looks like his Uncle Bush- 
nell sometimes. So we shall have to wait to 
see till he grows up. 

That reminds me, Harry. You know I 
wrote you that Bushnell is going to France, 
but he has gone out to Wisconsin to see you 
first. If you see him, tell him that sonny 
and I want him to come home at once. And 
be kind to him—won’t you, Harry?—and 
make allowances for his temper, because 
baseball players have to have high tempers, 
you know, or the umpires would rule against 
them all the time. 

Harry. dear, I love you just as much as 
three years ago—and more—and I know I 
could be well and gay for you again if you 
would only ask me to be. I’m waiting till 
you come for me, dear. Sonny sends his 
love with mine. Your faithful, PAULA. 


Deering read the third paragraph of 
the letter through again. His watch on 
the table showed nine o’clock. Slipping 


“his coat on, he opened the door, de- 


scended the stairs, and found Hiram 
Gifford lugging in the chairs from the 
piazza and closing up for the night. 

“T’d like to look over your register.” 

“There it is on the desk. Help your- 
self,’ said Hiram. “Only don’t shut 
it up, because that’s bad luck.” 

Deering ran his eye: down the col- 
umns of signatures. There were so few 
that he had to turn back only one page 
to find the name he sought. 

“B. Parwin, N. Y.” 

To the landlord Deering said: “What 
sort of a chap is this Parwin? Maybe I 
know him.” 

“Parwin?” Hiram was interested at 
once. ‘“That’s the little geezer that 
wanted the shower bath and the punch- 
ing bag. Comical little cuss, no bigger’n 
a minute. No, I don’t know what he’s 
here for. Just a summer towemst, | 
reckon. Anything odd about him, you 
say? Gosh, mister, he’s odd all over! 
He wants shower baths and punching 
bags, he won’t eat pie, and he hollers 
for roast beef three times a day. But 
maybe he’s a friend of yours?” 


’ 


“He came on Monday, I see. Is he 
here yet?” 

“T guess he is. I'll go up and see, if 
you say so.” 

“Don’t,” said Deering. “Have you 
noticed anything else peculiar in his 
actions ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know if you’d call it 
peculiar or not for a hotel guest to take 
the feather mattress off his bed and 
stand it up in a corner of his room, 
and then fight it with a hickory club till 
he’d ripped a hole in the ticking and 
scattered the feathers all over the place. 
Maybe you wouldn’t call that sort of 
actions peculiar. Maybe it’s the fashion 
to treat feather mattresses that way in 
the great cities. But, anyhow, that’s 
what this here little Parwin did.” 

“When was this?” 

“Last Thursday night. He made 
such a ‘rumpus a-doing it that a drum- 
mer in the next room came down here 
and kicked. But I have to hand it to 
this young mattress destroyer that he 
was a gentleman about it. He paid me 
five dollars and kept the mattress. Lord 
knows what he wants with it. I don’t.” 

Deering went upstairs and paused 
before the door of room twelve. From 
within came strange sounds—a_ hand- 
clap followed by a thump, then another 
handclap followed by another thump, 
the succession repeated indefinitely and 
accompanied all the while by sounds 
of deep breathing. By and by the noises 
inside changed to a stamp and a shuffle, 
a stamp and a shuffle, repeated over and 
over again, until they ended in a lusty 
exhalation of breath and a distinct 
“Whew!” eo. 

The detective returned to his own 
room. Scarcely had he sat down at 
his table when a soft double knock 
sounded at his door and two men en- 
tered. The first, who was stout, florid, 
and evidently suffering from the heat 
of the July evening, shed his coat, loos- 
ened his belt, and rested his weight cau- 
tiously on the bed. 
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“Chief,” he said, “you know Mr. 
Sanders ?” 

Deering looked over the other new- 
comer. Mr. Sanders was tall, sallow, 
and crowlike. He wore a_ broad- 
brimmed black hat, a Prince Albert 
coat, and a black string tie. 

“Sanders ?” 

“Yes, sir. I met you at Mr. Love- 
land’s to-day. I’m his local attorney, 
you know. I was just telling Mr. Drum- 
mond, here, of a little incident that oc- 
curred in my office last Wednesday. 
Mr. Drummond thought I ought to tell 
it to you.” 

“Go ahead.” 


CHAPTER. AIA. 

Mr, Sanders, after waiting a moment 
for an invitation to be seated, helped 
himself to the only spare chair in the 
room and sat down. 

“As the legal guardian of Mr. Love- 
land’s affairs in Wells Lake,” he began, 
with dignity and deliberation, “I natu- 
rally am keenly interested in this mur- 


1 
} 


der case and in your efforts to run the 
cowardly assassin to earth. In fact, sir, 
| should not be true to my obligation to 
my lifelong friend, the stricken father, 
if I failed to assist those efforts with all 
my might and power.” 

Deering drew a deep breath and 
waited. 

“In the conference which occurred 
in the Loveland home to-day, I was not 
consulted, as you may remember. Nev- 
ertheless, I feel myself in duty bound 
to contribute whatever clews I can to- 
ward the ferreting out of this unspeak- 
able crime. Mr. Loveland, senior, has 
been, as I say, my lifelong friend——” 

“IT understand all that,’ Deering in- 
terrupted. ‘Get on, please.” 

“As Mr. Loveland’s confidant and 
counselor,” Mr. Sanders proceeded, a 
little more quickly, “I enjoy a high 
standing in the community, and my 
professional reputation may perhaps 
exceed my deserts. Whether or not I 


merit my good repute as a_practitioner 
before the bar, the fact remains that I 
am sought out frequently by strangers 
who desire legal advice—more fre- 
quently, it may be, than any other attor- 
ney in the vicinity.” 

Deering looked at his watch. 

“It was no new thing for me, there- 
foré, when a strange young man—a 
summer boarder in our midst, I pre- 
sume—appeared in my office last Wed- 
nesday, just before the noon hour, and, 
placing a ten-dollar bill upon my desk, 
requested me to supply him to that 
amount with advice upon a question 
which he desired to propound to me. 
Upon hearing his question, however, I 
returned his ten dollars to him and 
told him firmly that my professional 
services were not at his command. 
There may be lawyers in this town who 
would consider a fee of ten dollars a 
long time before rejecting it, but my 
decision was instant and unalterable. 

“Well, sir, since that time I have 
wished that I had listened to the young 
man a little longer and drawn him out. 
I listened long enough, at any rate, to 





enable me to offer you some slight tes- 
timony that may lead to the clearing up 
of the mystery—a mystery, sir, that has 
paralyzed our once happy community 
and cast its shadow over the hearts of 
one and all of us.” 

“In the meantime,” suggested Deer- 
ing, as a smile flickered around his 
mouth, “the precious hours are pass- 
ing.” 

“True. I am glad you remind me,” 
agreed Lawyer Sanders. “To be brief 
and to the point, then, and to conserve 
your time—for I have seen enough of 
criminal matters, F hope, to know that 
time in a case of this sort is extremely 
valuable—I was seated in my office last 
Wednesday, just before the hour for 
going home to dinner, as I say, when 
this young man of whom [ speak en- 
tered my door. He was a short, well- 
knit young man, and his eye was re- 
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markably keen. In fact, now that I 
have had time to think the matter over, 
I should say that his eye was altogether 
too keen for any good. It may be that 
behind his bright eye a murderous 
intention lurked, though I gave no 
thought to that possibility at the mo- 
ment. I was occupied rather in look- 
ing at the young man’s attire, which was 
extremely loud, if you will pardon the 
slang. There was something racy about 
his entire get-up that impressed me un- 
favorably at once.” 

“What was the question he asked 
your” * 

“He asked me, without any prelimi- 
naries, how far a man could beat up 
another man in the State of Wisconsin 
without spending the remainder of his 
days in the penitentiary. I asked him 
to repeat the question, for I was so star- 
tled that I comprehended it but poorly. 
He put the question to me again, em- 
ploying some such language as this. I 
quote: 

“*You have probably been a mouth- 
piece for crooks, Mr. Sanders. How 
much beating up can I give a man and 
get off with a cash fine? 

“Those were his identical words, sir. 
I asked him if he contemplated com- 
mitting assault and battery, and he re- 
plied that he did. 

“In that case,’ said I, ‘you should 
take your question to some member of 
the bar who is more in need of ten 
dollars than I am.’ 

“With that, sir, he remarked upon 
the weather, bade me good morning, 
and left my office, jauntily swinging a 
large cane or walking stick, which, I 
noticed, had lately been cut from its 
native timber.” 

“You didn’t ask him his name?” 

“No, sir; but I have seen him about 
our streets at various times since, and 
last evening, as I entered my friend 
Luther Loveland’s gate to pay a social 
call, I observed the young man idling in 
the neighborhood and apparently watch- 


ing the Loveland house. He had his 
cane with him.” 

Deering considered the information a 
moment. 

“Thanks, Mr.——” 

“Sanders, sir—Gurley P. Sanders. 

“Your tip may be worth something, 
Mr. Sanders. Meanwhile, keep mum, 
will you?” 

“T shall place a seal upon my lips 
until you bid me speak, sir. In the 
meantime, it will be a pleasure to me to 
think that I may have been instrumental 
in aiding my lifelong friend to avenge 
the murder of his son and to bring an 
unconscionable rascal to justice.” 

“Good night,” said Deering abruptly, 
and left Mr. Sanders to find the way 
down the dark stairs alone. 

The stout man had left the bed and 
put his head close to the open window 
for a breath of cool air. 

“What do you know, Drummond?” 
asked Deering. 

“Not a blame thing. Neither does 
Jenks.” 

“Have you run down all the cars on 
the policeman’s list?” 

“Every one.” 

“How about the Hamlin car?” 

“We talked with Hamlin—pompous 
old guy. He hates to be mixed up in 
the scandal, but came across with all he 
knew. At seven-forty last night, he left 
his car in front of the post office and 
took his kids to the movies to kill time 
till the mail train came in. The car was 
empty, so far as he knows. There was 
no one in it, anyway, when he came 
back from the movies about eight- 
thirty. His kids climbed in and sat 
there while he went for the mail. 
Around a quarter to nine, he got in him- 
self, and just then he heard somebody 
yell at Jessup, whose car was next in 
line behind him. Jessup was trying to 
swing out of the line, and his front 
wheels just missed striking the dead 
body. That’s all Hamlin knows.” 

“Any marks on the car?” 
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“No, dang it! She’d just been 
washed.” 

“What time did you see it?” 

“About five o’clock.” 

“When was it washed?” 

“Around noon.” 

“Why was it washed ?” 

“IT knew you'd ask that, chief. It 
seems the Hamlin chauffeur has been 
laid up with a sore hand, and the car 
hadn’t had a bath in a couple of weeks, 
so Hamlin himself ran it down to the 
local garage this morning and hired the 
washing done. I says to him, ‘Why did 
you have the car washed to-day in par- 
ticular?’ and his wife busts im and says, 
‘He had it washed to-day because I told 
him I wouldn’t live with him another 
day unless he had it washed. That’s 
why.’ So I ‘guess it just happened, 
chief. Them people are honest enough. 
But I didn’t take no chances, at that. 
[ horned in at the garage here in town 
and had a talk with the rube that 
washed the car. He was just a kid and 
told me all he knew, which was noth- 


” 
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That eliminates the Hamlin car for 
It won’t be necessary, any- 


a while. 
way.” 
“Why? Have you got something?” 
“T think so,” said Dan Deering. 
“Let’s finish about the cars first. What 
about Jessup’s lights ?” 

“Dolan, the cop, says they were 
lighted when he found the body. The 
Hamlin kids say Jessup turned on the 
glim just before he started up to get 
away, and Jessup says so, too. He had 
just switched on his lamps when a 
neighbor of his named Perkins yelled 
at him that there was a man under his 
wheels. Perkins hadn’t seen anything 


up to then; he had left his car, the way 
they all seem to have done. In fact, I 
haven’t been able to find anybody who 
was in a car at the post office when the 
shot was fired except a couple of old 
ladies named Wickmire, and they didn’t 
see anything out of the way. ’Most 


everybody else was walking the side- 
walk or eating ice cream around. Speak- 
ing of ice cream, chief, you know what 
people are saying about this Harry 
Loveland and his lady friends, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard nothing else all aft- 


ernoon.” 


“They say there’s two sisters here, 
Kenton by name, and both of them 
loony over him.” 

“T know,” said Deering. 
something better.” 

He handed Drummond Paula Love- 
land’s last letter to her husband. The 
stout man read and returned it in 
silence. 

“Drummond, do you remember an 
accident that happened to Jenks last 
winter ?” 

“Having his teeth knocked down his 
throat, you mean? Sure I remember. 
So does Jenks.” 

“Well, you go out and hunt up Jenks 
and tell him that the handy young per- 
son who spoiled his looks for him last 
winter is here in this hotel, in room 
twelve. Tell him to keep the fellow in 
sight till further orders.” 

“All right, chief,” said Drummond, 
and, putting on his coat, he departed 
for the railway station, where he had 
left Jenks an hour before in the pleas- 
ant task of making friends with the 
young nighthawks of Wells Lake. 


“c 


But here’s 


CHAPTER XX. 

The railway station at Wells Lake 
was a favorite resort for the youth of 
the village after dark. On the station 
platform, when the evening train had 
backed down into the yards for its 
night’s rest, the male quartet assembled 


‘to fill the air with harmony, surrounded 


by a more or less approving audience of 
youths whom the thoughtless among the 
summer people called ‘‘town loafers.” 
As a matter of fact, the young men 
who loafed around the station at night 
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did considerably less loafing in twenty- 
four hours than the summer people. 
Most of the boys worked all day in the 
pencil factory, a dingy little building 
that supplied half the world with pencils 
to write down its thoughts and to add 
up its figures. 

The station was the Wells Lake 
forum, where political problems were 
settled, the war fought to a conclu- 
sion, and the gossip of the community 
thrashed out. Prudish persons, over- 
hearing some of the talk that went on, 
might have considered the station forum 
a hotbed of vice and iniquity. But the 
fact remained that the station gather- 
ing was as important in the life and 
the thought of the town as the Emerson 
Debating Society, which met once a 
month at the home of some member; 
and the station opinions were often as 
nearly right as those of the Emerso- 
nians. 

Most of the young loafers were 
manly. Six of their number had en- 
listed in the State militia for service in 
Europe, and the national army draft 
made no diminution in the size of the 
crowd, for every man whose name was 
drawn had already volunteered. In- 
deed, the only incident resembling a 
draft riot that occurred in Wells Lake 
that summer was when one of the Rea- 
soner twins was summoned to the col- 
ors. The Reverend Augustus had been 
strong for the Allies, but he resented 
the action of the government in making 
a soldier of his son Orlo and leaving so 
many common, ordinary boys at home 
to chew tobacco and tell stories around 
the railway station at night. 

“Why is it,’ Doctor Appleby asked 
Miss Farnum, “that the social class that 
has received the greatest number of 
blessings from democracy is so often 
the last class willing to stand up and 
fight for democracy?” 

“But that is not true,” replied Miss 
Farnum. “The well to do, as a class, 


are carrying more than their share of 
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the burden of this war. I’ve just been 
reading an article about that very 
thing.” 

“T hope you are right,” said the dom- 
inie. “But as a general proposition, it 
does seem to me that the people whose 
cellars are well filled with the fruits of 
freedom are the people who object 
hardest to extending the benefits of 
freedom to other people. Look at Lu- 
ther Loveland, for example. America 
has made him rich. The freedom our 
forefathers fought to win has enabled 
him to pile up seven fortunes in a life- 
time. Yet in politics he is a worse old 
aristocrat-and a more intolerant old 
Bourbon than any king in French his- 
tory. Why is it?” 

Perhaps the young men at the rail- 
way station asked similar questions in 
their more bitter discussions. But on 
this Saturday night, the subject of their 
talk was the Loveland murder. Kid 
Dolan was there, his automobile having 
been locked up in Meredith Jones’ liy- 
ery stable for the night. So was Lem 
Vroom, the village hackman, drunker 
than usual and boasting of the lightning 
quality of his intellect. 

“Give me three fingers of corn juice,” 
said Lem, from his baggage-truck 
throne, “and I can think rings around 
the—hic—Pres’dent of these United 
States. ’S perfec’ly wonnerful how 
fasht my wheels go round when I’m 
feeling good!” 

Somebody pushed Lem’s hat down 
over his eyes, and from beneath the felt 
Lem continued to advertise his mental 
alertness. 

“Alc’hol’s man’s bes’ friend,” he con- 
cluded. “Look at me. Who’m I? Poor 
old Lem Vroom, the village hackman. 
But I'll show him! You jus’ wait! Tl 
show him whosh greates’ detective on 
earth!” 

Here Lem lapsed into a fit of tearful 
brooding and was heard from no more, 
except when he muttered, ‘now and 
then: 
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“T'll show him! Shove me out in 
the dark hall, will he? Throw me down- 
stairs, will he? I’ll show him whosh 
got brainsh!” 

Concerning the murder, the night- 
hawks agreed that Harry Loveland had 
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“*I was just telling Mr. Drummond, here, of a little incident that 
Mr. Drum- 
mond thought | ought to tell it to you.” 


occurred in my office last Wednesday. 


received what had been coming to him. 
As to the identity of the slayer, they 
advanced many theories. Charlie Bu- 
ford, the express messenger, had a no- 
tion that some former associate of Har- 
ry’s in business in Chicago had done 
the deed. 

“They tell me he hadn’t the nerve to 
be seen in the street down there in the 
city after his copper company went to 
smash. They say there’s a raft of peo- 


ple been hunting his scalp. That’s why 
he lived up here so much of the time, 
playing at farming.” 

Sam Gessler, whose father ran the 
shoe store, surmised that the shooting 
might have been a piece of revenge 
against the dead man’s father. 

“If I was a detective on this case,” 
said Sam, “I’d find out where Mrs. 
Greeley was‘ last night.” 

The murmur of assent that went 
around among the group indicated that 





a similar idea had occurred to other 
men than Sam; and Butclier Sikes’ son 
Lincoln added: 

“They say Lute ain’t been over to 
East Cove this summer.”’ 

A stranger had joined the group 
earlier in the evening. His lip was 
adorned with a silky mustache. His 
name was Jenks, he told Kid Dolan, and 
he traveled for a_ picture-post-card 
house. The nighthawks, always glad 
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to hear new stories from the outside 
world, welcomed him with easy good 
nature, and spoke freely before him on 
the all-absorbing subject of the murder. 
But now, at a leading question from 
him, the crowd froze up. 

“Who is this Mrs. Greeley?” he 
asked. 

No one answered. There is a limit 
beyond which men gossips will not go, 
and the nighthawks behaved as if they 
had not heard the question. Perhaps 
it was pity for the sorrowing Luther 
Loveland that kept them silent. Per- 
haps it was the affection that most of 
the Wells Lake people had for him, sin- 
ful though he was. Perhaps it was the 
instinctive sympathy that all men feel 
for a sinner, knowing that in their 
hearts they are sinners, too. Or it may 
have been the native reluctance against 
airing the standing scandal of the town 
before an outsider. 

The stranger Jenks turned to the 
young man nearest him, who happened 
to be Kid Dolan. 

“Who is this Mrs. Greeley?” he 
asked -again, in a tone inviting con- 
fidence. 

“Ask Lute Loveland,” replied Kid 
Dolan; and the embarrassed gap in the 
talk continued until Lem Vroom began 
again. 

“Greates’ detective on earth!” Lem 
shouted. “I'll show him! I'll show him 
whosh got lightning brains !’’ 

“Aw, Lem, shut up!” called some 
one, in friendly contempt. 

“T’ll show him, I tell you! Throw 
me downstairs in the dark when I was 
giving him a tip, will he? I'll show the 
sucker !” 

From up the street near the post 
office came a peculiar whistle, heard by 
no one at the station except Jenks. In 
the moonlit street in front of the bank 
Jenks saw the portly form of Drum- 
mond, his partner in the operations of 
the Deering agency. Quietly he slipped 


away from the station crowd and joined 
his colleague on the bank doorstep. 

“Hawkshaw!” said some one in the 
crowd when Jenks had gone. The 
others laughed. 

“Well, I got to get home and sleep,” 
yawned Charlie Buford, stretching his 
tired young arms toward the stars. 
“You guys that don’t have to work hard 
can stay up all night if you want to, 
but me for the hay.” 

“Cheer up, Charlie,” said Kid Dolan. 
“Summer’ll be over in a couple of 
months, and then the company’ll lay 
you off.” 

“Not much they won't!” retorted 
Charlie. ‘“They’ll keep me all winter 
because they know they'll never find 
another man willing to handle all the 
freight that comes into this burg by 
express. Not in a thousand years! So 
long, fellows.” 

“Guesh I’ll go home, too,” said Lem 
Vroom. “Got to feed the old mare her 
supper.” 

“Come on, Lem,” said young Dolan. 
“T’ll see you up the street.” 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary,” an- 
swered the town drunkard. “You're 
a nice boy, Kid. I always liked you.” 

Slowly the pair meandered through 
the quiet town toward the lane where 
Lem Vroom kept his family, his spav- 
ined mare, and his rickety hack. As 
they walked along, Lem’s thoughts re- 
verted to his grievance against Daniel 
Deering. 

“Pushed me out—throwed me down- 
stairs!” he mumbled. “T’ll show him!” 

“Lem,” said the Kid, “if I didn’t 
know you so well, I’d think you were 
sore at somebody.” 

“Sore? I am!” cried. Lem. “I’m 
sore at that city detective Loveland’s 
got up here! I went to his room to tell 
him who shot Harry Loveland, and he 
throwed me downstairs!” He shook 
himself free from the Kid’s helping arm 
and waved his fist at the moon. “T’ll 
show him! He don’t know what a 
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roaring lion he stirred up when he in- 
shulted poor old Lem Vroom!” 

“Don’t roar here, Lem. People want 
to sleep.” 

Obediently Lem calmed down and re- 
mained peaceable until they reached 
Doctor Galloway’s gate, when he boiled 
again. 

“Listen, Kid! You’re friend of mine. 
You’re a nice boy. Do you want to 
know something ?” 

“Knowledge is power,” young Dolan 
replied. 

“Then let’s sit down. My legs are 
kind of played out.” 

They sat down on Doctor Galloway’s 
horse block. 

“My legs are played out,” said Lem, 
“but my mind’s working fine. Now 
listen.” 

It was a long and rambling tale that 
Lem Vroom told Kid Dolan, and it was 
punctuated with many references to the 
high speed of Lem’s mentality. Doctor 
Galloway, trying to go to sleep, heard 
their voices out in front for an hour. 

When the story was ended, the Kid’s 
face was sober. 

“Tf I were you, Lem, I’d shut up tight 
about this. The more you tell, the more 
trouble you may have on your hands. 
You ought to be home in bed.” 

Piloting the unsteady hackman up the 
remainder of the hill and down the lane 
to the humble door of the Vroom house- 
hold, the Kid bade him good night and 
headed swiftly down the hill toward the 
lake. Before a woodbine-covered cot- 
tage he stopped. The cottage was dark. 

“Poor old Tom!” thought the Kid. 
“T’ll let him sleep. He’s had enough 
for one day. Lem’s story will keep.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Mrs. Tom Dolan turned a pair of 
tear-red eyes toward her kitchen door 
next morning as a step sounded outside. 

“Oh, it’s you, Kid.” 

“Yep,” answered young Dolan, 
“Where’s Tom?” 


“Tom’s gone for a walk in the coun- 
try.” 

“You folks are going to have spring 
chicken for dinner, ain’t you? Wish I 
could drop around for one of them hind 
legs, but I’ve got to drive a party over 
to Little Falls.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Dolan sighed, “poor 
Tom’s going to have one more: square 
meal, if we have to starve the rest of 
our lives. He’s feeling pretty blue this 
morning, after getting the sack last 
night. I’d just like to tell those com- 
missioners a thing or two, I would!” 

“Don’t you worry about starving, 
Mame. Tom has more friends in this 
town than Old Man Loveland himself. 
If I had as many friends as Tom, I’d 
get myself elected to Congress and lose 
‘em all. [ll bet you a dollar, Mame, 
that the commissioners will ask Tom to 
take his job back inside of a week.” 

“No hope of that, Kid. But I wish 
he could hear you say those nice things 
about him, because he’s dreadful upset.” 

“Tell him to cheer up,” said the loyal 
brother. “Tell him I’ll have some news 
for him..when I get back from Little 
Falls to-night.” 

When the discharged policeman re- 
turned home at dinner time from his 
visit to the Hamlin camp, his mind was 
still hard at work on its problem. His 
good wife bustled about her task of 
putting the dinner on the table, trying 
to be cheerful for his sake and help him 
forget his downfall. But the fact of 
his discharge weighed less heavily upon 
him than the fact of the murder. It 
was not of himself that he thought, but 
of his failure in his duty. Tom had 
the artist’s soul, if he had known it. 

His sense of responsibility for the 
law and order of Wells Lake had be- 
come a fixed idea with him, and he had 
not put it aside when he had taken off 
his badge of office. He did not know 
what progress Daniel Deering and his 
men had made. He hoped, in his sim- 
ple, honest fashion, that they had dis- 
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covered better clews than the single one 


that he carried in his pocketbook. But 
his pride still smarted a little from the 
curt indifference of the city detective. 
If Deering did not care for his aid, Tom 
Per- 


glad 


would see what he could do alone. 
haps the Chicago people would be 
to have his help later on. 

“Do you know 
Tom?” 

“What, Mame?” 

“He says the commissioners will give 


1» 


week. 


what the Kid 


says, 


you back your job inside of a 

“Maybe so,” said Tom, thinking of 
the lace handkerchief. ; 

Fortified with two platefuls of fried 
spring chicken that the devoted Mame 
had prepared for him, Tom sauntered 
down to Dal Henderson’s boat 
yard on the lake was lying 
on the ground underneath a 
that his windlass had hau 
the 
Sunday ‘afternoon pleasantly in paint- 
ing the boat’s hull. 


little 
shore. 


notor boat 


ways, and he was putting in 


Nature had meant Dal Henderson to 
be a painter of picture s* he loved col- 


ors, he liked to handle a brush. Fate 
and circumstance had made 
rine carpenter, a doctor of gas eng 


and a keeper of rowboats for hire, but 
he satisfied his ruling passion by paint- 
ing boat bottoms in all the colors of the 
rainbow. Indeed, a rainbow flaunting 
some of the hues that Dal used would 


be a queer sight in any sky. 

“What's this going to 
asked Tom. “A U-boat chaser?” 

“Hello, Tom!’ Dal replied, cra 
out from under the .glistening hull and 
grinning to his visitor. ‘“Ain’t she a 
beauty ?” 

“Red, white, and blue,” said Tom, 
admiring the vivid stripes that ran from 
stem to rudder-post below the water 
line. “What's your idea, Dal—to scare 
all the German carp out of the lake ?” 

“Art for art’s sake—duty and pleas- 
ure combined,” the painter explained. 
“After I give her a streak of green 


craft 





wling 
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along the sides and do her decks in 
mahogany, she’ll be a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. A man may as well 
make a good time out of his work. 
That’s my motto.” 

“Tt’s a good one, too,” 


Tom Dolan 
man doesn’t enjoy his 


agreed. f 
work and take a pride in it, he might 
as well nog do it.” 
“Enthusiasm—that’s 
Dal philosophize d. 


tw icet 


what counts,” 


“T can paint a boat 
as quick when I’m eml 


her, like, 


; lishing 


> 
making her pretty. Old 


and 


Jessup may object to all this patridtism 


under here, but maybe I can get her into 
the water before he sees it.” 

“Dal,” said Tom, “have you 
rowboat you could spare me thi 
noon?” 


“Sure 


got a 
> alter- 


that blue 
the wharf—the one 
You'll find the oars 


thing. Take 


there, at the end of 


with the pink ribs. 


skiff, 


under the shed 


Along the shore Tom Dolan rowed 


and rounded the point where the Jes- 
su] ed. Mr. Je sup himself as Te- 


clining under a pine tree at the land end 


of S and it may be presu 
1 . ° 4 

tha is lying in wait to warn fisl 

erm: iwav fro he vicinity It was 


Mr. Jessup’s belief that his property 


rights extended bey 


halfway to the middle of the lake, and 
he permitted no one to fish near Jessu 
Point except hose wl 1m he could not 
bulldoze into going away. Waving his 
fist at fishermen and raising the Amer- 


ican flag to the top of his flagpole con- 
stituted Mr. Jessup’s He 
eyed Tom’s blue rowboat with suspicion 
until it had passed his premises. 

Across the lake Tom headed 
toward the green shores of Elk Island. 
After a half hour’s pull under the July 
sun, 


lailv exercise 
dcdaily exercise, 


open 


he drew near the landing place. 
The big house of the Kentons seemed 
to have been deserted ; no one appeared 
on the veranda, the lawn, or the bathing 
Tied up at the float in front of 
the house lay the handsome hydroplane 


beach. 
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that Harry Loveland would never again 
send flying across the lake at thirty 
miles an hour. 

Having reached his destination, Tom 
Dolan hesitated, wondering what to do 
next. To give his mind time to form 
a plan, he rowed past the house, the 
docks, the ice house, the boat shelters, 
and farther along the shore until he 
came to the upper end of the island. 
Here stood a grove of tall spruces, the 
ground beneath them clear of under- 
growth; and upon the ground, in the 
shade near the water’s edge, sat Maisie 
Kenton and the little Benvil boy. 

“Hello, man!” shouted the three- 
year-old. “What ’oo doin’ out dere?” 

“Hello, baby!” Tom responded, run- 
ning his boat’s nose up on the sandy 
beach and resting on his oars. 

“T ain’t a baby,” protested the young- 
ster. 

“He stopped being a baby on his third 
birthday,” Maisie Kenton explained. “I 
hope you aren't fishing on Sunday, Tom 
Dolan.” 

“No,” said Tom. “I’m rowing for 
pleasure, and it’s poor fun under a sky 
like this. I'll come ashore and borrow 
a little of your shade, if you don’t ob- 
ject.” 

“Come ahead,” said Maisie. ‘We're 
lonesome, aren’t we, Jack?” 

While the small boy climbed in and 
out of the boat as it rested on the sand, 
Tom Dolan and Maisie sat looking 
out across the blue water, neither car- 
ing to speak, .At last Maisie said: 

“Do you—does anybody know any- 
thing more about Friday night?” 

“That’s what I’ve come out here to 
talk to you about,” Dolan answered un- 
comfortably. 

“I didn’t suppose you rowed all the 
way out here on this hot day just for a 
boat ride.” 

At her tone, half jesting, half defiant, 
Tom took heart. 

“Miss Maisie,” he said, “I’m not the 
town policeman any more. They fired 


me last night. You all out here are my 
friends, and I hope I’m yours, I’ve 
known you all since you were little kids 
not much bigger’n the boy yonder. But, 
you see, Miss Maisie, I was the town 
policeman when Harry Loveland was 
killed, I was on duty that night, and 
I’ve just got to ask you a question. - I 
couldn’t hold up my head in the town 
again if I didn’t ask you. You can 
answer it or not, just as you like.” 

“This seems to be examination day 
on Elk Island,” laughed Maisie. “We 
answered questions all morning, so I 
suppose I can answer another.” 

“Who has been here asking you 
questions ?” 

“Mr. Deering—the celebrated Mr. 
Deering of Chicago—and one of his 
men, a very stout man who perspired.” 

“Did they find out anything ?” 

“Oh, yes. We told them everything 
we knew, of course.” 

“About Harry and Bert—Mrs. Ben- 
vil, I mean?” 

Maisie gave him a quick look, but 
Tom was as innocent of craftiness or 
hidden motive as the little boy on the 
beach. It was as if he had been a big 
brother of hers. 

“That was it mainly, Tom,” she re- 
plied. “But ask me your question and 
let’s get it over. What do you want to 
know ?” 

“T want to know this, Miss Maisie: 
At the inquest yesterday, did you tell 
everything you might have told?” 

“What I said at the inquest, Tom, 
was the absolute truth.” 

“But was it the whole truth? You 
said that you didn’t see Harry any more 
after you left him at the post office. 
You remember saying that, don’t you ?” 

“Well?” 

“The murder was committed at the 
post office, in a manner of speaking. 
When you left Harry at the post office, 
as you told the jury, did you leave him 
alive?” 
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Maisie dug a little hole in the ground 
beside her, under the spruce needles. 

“Don’t answer unless you want to,” 
said Tom. “But you know who killed 
Harry Loveland, don’t you?” 

“What makes you think I know ?” 

“You'll believe I’m trying to get you 
into trouble, Miss Maisie, but ]’m not. 
I’m only doing my duty, and the Lord 
knows I| hate it. But suppose this Deer- 
ing man had told you he had found one 
of your handkerchiefs in the Hamlin 
car that stood just in front of the place 
where we found Harry’s body, and sup- 
pose he told you there was blood on the 
running board of the car. What then?” 

“He didn’t tell me those things,”’ said 
Maisie. eS 

“But he might have told you.” 

“Did he find the 
Tom?” 

“No, but I did, and I found the blood 
spots. W Hamlin car 
when the shot was fired? I’m not 
ing to fix the | 
Maisie. I can’t prove anyt 
[ know. But 
know, he might prove almost an 
by it. That’ 
to you.” 

Maisie’s eyes brimi 
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d with tears 
hing, Tom. If 
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ii 


you everything. 1% 
[ know you have always 
friend to us. Oh 
no idea how dreadful it is! 

The tears poured her cheeks. 
She groped about for her handkerchief, 
but it the pocket of little Jack 
Benvil’s romper suit, and Jack Benvil 
was in the boat. 

Tom reached for his coat, which lay 
on the ground at his feet. Slowly he 
drew forth his pocketbook, took there- 
from a little square of lace and linen 
embroidered with the letters ““M. K.” 
and handed it to her. 

“Here, Miss Maisie,” 
hearted Tom Dolan, 


down 
] 


Was in 


said simple- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


As long as the point of the island re- 
mained in sight, Tom could see the girl 


and the little boy watching him from 


the water’s edge. 


At home he sat on his doorstep and 
meditated, recalling Maisie 
last words to him. 


Kenton’s 
,’ she had said to 
sorrows in the 
world than the sorrow that comes from 
death. [f I tell what i 
will do more harm than 
break a heart tl 

broken. I'll promise you thi 

that if the need ever comes, I'll tell you 
all there is to tell. If it 
point where some one is wrongfully ac- 
cused, [’ll tell what I know. Won't 
i Won't 


rd iy 


“Tom, good friend 
him, “there are worse 
I know, it 


eood; it will 


you 


iat least deserves to be 


s, [Tom 


comes to the 


ive if 
you be satisfied to take my) 


you le: that way, Tom? 


“All' right,” his reply had been, “I’m 
not a policeman now, anyhov ll not 
bother you with any more questions 


I don’t know 
told you. 
woman, 


anything except what I’ve 

I believe you’re a fine little 
Miss Maisie, and I don’t be 
lieve you do with the 
than | 


may happen to 


lad any more to 
Li eland 


you 


shooting of had, no 
matter how 
know about it. 


On his doorstep he thought, and all 


it tl i Li 
his thinking came to this, that some 
great trouble hung over Maisie Kenton, 


from which he would like to shield her 
and that he was a fool and had 


never 


been cut out for a detective, anyway. 


1 at the last whole- 
some conclusion when his brother’s car 


C 


He had just arrivec 
rolled up to the lawn’s edge, and the 
Kid hopped out. 

“Come round out of sight where we 
can talk,” said the younger Dolan, and 
led the way to the back yard, where 
Tom had built a bench under one of his 
apple trees. 


“I tried to see you last night, but 
you’d gone to bed, and this morning you 
were away.” 


The Kid was excited. 
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“Say, Tom, you can run down the 
Loveland murderer and beat the Deer- 
ings off the map if you want to.” 

“Maybe I don’t want to,” Tom re- 
plied. 

“Shucks! And let them win all the 
rewards and the glory? When did you 
begin to be a quitter, Tom? I know 
you’re feeling rotten, but let me tell you 
—who do you think was in town the 
night of the murder?” 

“Who ?” 

“John J. Benvil.” 

‘Bert Kenton’s husband? Who told 
you ?” 

“Lem Vroom. Lem saw him light 
down from the mail train that night, 
ten or fifteen minutes before the shoot- 
ing; and before the murder was dis- 
covered, Benvil was beating it for Lam- 
bert Junction as fast as Lem’s old nag 
could travel. Lem says Benvil was all 
wrought up; he kept looking at his 
watch, though they had hours to make 
the midnight train. Lem left him at 
the station there, and Benvil gave him 
a ten-dollar bill to help him forget. 
Well, Lem was soused last night and 
tried to tell Deering, and Deering 
wouldn’t listen to him—threw him 
downstairs, Lem says. I’m the only 
one Lem has told, so far as I know, 
and he’s promised to keep his mouth 
shut. Now, Tom, there’s your opening. 
Go to it!” 

“What do you want me to do, Kid 
—go to Chicago and arrest Benvil on 
the say-so of a common drunk like Lem 
Vroom? I’d be a town joke, sure.” 

“No, but looky here, Tom. Here’s 
the facts in the case. Benvil ought to 
have shot Loveland long ago; every- 
body says so. Well, Benvil comes to 
town, ten minutes later Loveland is 
killed, and right away afterward Benvil 
skips out. Jumping Jerooshy, Tom, 
they hang many a man on less evidence 
than that!” 

“You don’t want to see Benvil swing, 
do you?” 


“No, but what has that got to do with 
it?” The Kid had an artist’s soul him- 
self. ‘“Here’s the biggest murder case 
that ever happened in this county, and 
you go and lie down on it!” It was al- 
most more than a younger brother’s 
affection could stand. “Listen, Tom! 
You haven’t been out of this town in 
ten years and you need a vacation. Why 
don’t you slip down to Chicago to-night 
and take a look around?. You might 
happen into Benvil’s office and jump 
him about Friday night, just to see what 
he says. It won’t do any harm, and 
maybe you'll land something big and 
put one over on this bunch of imported 
sleuths yet. It'll set you right with the 
town again, Tom. You owe it to your- 
self and Mame and the kids. You owe 
it to me, darn it!” 

“Tt won’t do any harm, I suppose,” 
Tom answered, convinced against his 
will. ‘Anyway, maybe I can pick up 
a job down there in the city. I’ve got 
to leave here. I made up my mind this 
afternoon.” 

Tom went indoors and, to the joy of 
his brother and the sorrow of Mrs. Do- 
lan, looked for the satchel that he had 
carried on his wedding trip ten years 
before and had never used since. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

When Miss Matilda Farnum’s Sun- 
day-school class broke up that hot July 
afternoon, no one could have told 
whether it was the spinster teacher or 
her pupils that experienced the greater 
feeling of relief. 

Doctor Appleby’s church was cool 
enough through nine months of the year 
—too cool, in fact, despite the warm and 
impassioned sermons that came from 
the pulpit. But on this July Sabbath, the 
little sanctuary was an oven, and the 
eleven-year-old boys whom Miss Far- 
num undertook to teach—no other 
grown-up in the church possessing the 
courage—were restless beyond quieting. 
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hh ‘*Don’t answer unless you want to,’’ said Tom, ‘‘But you know 


The subject of the lesson was tem- 
perance. In vain Miss l'arnum tried to 
hold the attention of her class by tell- 
ing them stories. The prophet had said 
that drunkards were as mules and had 
to be beaten. The boys took the in- 
struction literally and beat one another 

l 


over the head with their hats and caps. 


] 


In vain she narrated the sad history of 
1 1 1 e . 
1 player who stole away trom 


a basebal 
training quarters one night to drink a 
glass of beer and lost the championship 
game next day because the beer had 
shattered his nerves. The only boy 
who was at all interested in the tale 
destroyed its good effect by inquiring 
what the score was. 

Miss Farnum’s nerves were as badly 
shattered as the prodigal baseball play- 
er’s, when the Sunday-school hour was 
over and the boys had escaped to the 
street. Perhaps she felt that the boys 
were not the only persons concerned 


who killed Harry Loveland, don’t you?’’ 


who had reason to shout for joy at the 
ending of the ordeal. 

As she descended the steps of the 
church, a stout man whom she had 
never seen before approached her with 

y 


1 
' 
an awkward effort at tipping his hat. 


“Isn't this Miss Farnum?” he asked. 
Ven: ou.” 


“Will you come with me up to Mr. 
Loveland’s house?” 

“Why? Has anything happened to 
Mrs. Lovetand °” 

“No, ma’am, but they want you to 
come and answer some questions.” 

Miss Farnum turned pale ; then began 
to tremble so violently that the stout 
man took her arm to steady her. 

“Questions ?” she repeated. 

“Yes, ma’am, and my advice to you is 
to come along quiet and make no dis- 
turbance.” 

Miss Farnum was still trembling 
when she entered the Loveland mansion 
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and passed, at a wave of the stout man’s 
hand, into the library. Luther Love- 
land sat in his wicker chair. His eyes 
were far away from her face as he bade 
her good afternoon. A stranger was 
pacing the floor briskly behind Love- 
land’s chair, and his gaze was bold 
enough, even if Loveland’s was not. 
The stout man placed a chair for her, 
and she sat down, clasping her thin 
hands to hide their tremor. 

“Miss Farnum,’ spoke Loveland, 
“this gentleman is Mr. Deering of Chi- 
cago. He wants to ask you something. 
I’m sorry to call you up here to the 
house, but it seemed necessary.” 

The village stationer had no answer 
to make, which was perhaps as well, for 
her throat was very dry. 

“Miss Farnum,” said the brisk stran- 
ger, “why did you send Harry Love- 
land these Bible texts ?” 

He had swung toward her suddenly 
and thrust three correspondence cards 
before her face. At sight of them, she 
started, gasped, and struggled to speak, 
but the only response she could make 
to his abrupt interrogation was to cover 
her face with her hands and weep. 

“We’re waiting,” said Deering. ‘‘We 
want to know why you sent Harry those 
Cat ie 
The tone of his voice, hard and bully- 
ing, gave her courage. 

“How do you know I sent them?” 
she demanded, looking up at him de- 
fiantly. 

“It’s none of your business how we 
know,” Deering answered, with a laugh 
that was almost a bark. “But just to 
convince you that we know you did 
send them, I’ll tell you how we know. 
You keep cards like these in stock; 
there on the table you will see a box of 
them that one of my men bought in 
your stationery store yesterday. These 
cards and those are out of the same 
identical lot—the same material, the 
same texture, the same gilt edges, the 
same size, everything. We know that 


r¢ 
Tt 
i 


these cards in my hand came out of 
your shop.” 

“I wouldn’t try to deny it,” replied 
Miss Farnum, drying her eyes and fac- 
ing him bravely. “But the fact that 
these cards came out of my _ stock 
doesn’t prove that I wrote them, does 
st?" P 

Turning to the table, he took up a 
book and opened it to the back flyleaf. 

“You run a circulating library in a 
corner of your store, don’t you?” 

“Tao.” 

“This book is one of yours, isn’t it?” 

It was a religious novel, and its bro- 
ken binding and well-worn edges told 
that many a Wells Lake reader had 
used it. 

“That is one of my books, certainly,” 
Miss Farnum admitted. “But what 
does that prove?” 

He held the flyleaf before her eyes. 

“You take care of the books your- 
self, don’t you? You issue them, you 
enter the names of the borrowers in 
the back, with the dates of lending and 
returning ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The writing in the back of this book 
is yours?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then look at the writing on these 
cards. Wasn’t it done by the same hand 
and with the same pen and. ink that 
made those entries in the back of the 
book ?” 

The defiant look faded from her face, 
and she bowed her head humbly. 

“Do you need any further proof that 
we know you wrote these cards, Miss 
Farnum ?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“Why did you write them? What 
business had you to send anonymous 
and threatening communications to the 
man who has just been murdered? 
What did you know that led you to 
believe he was about to be killed?” 

Her lips moved in a whispered “God 
help me!” Then she rose and, sum- 
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moning all her strength, faced the de- 
tective with flashing eyes. 

“Why did I write these cards? I 
knew Harry Loveland all his life, from 
his babyhood up. I loved him as a little 
boy and I loved him in his young man- 
hood, and he was making a failure of 
his life. I sent those cards because I 
was his friend—because I could see 
what he was coming to and he could 
not. I sent them to save him. I thought 
it might help him reclaim himself if he 
knew how he looked in the eyes of 
others. When I sent them, I had no 
idea how near his punishment was, but 
I knew it was coming, and I told him so 
in the only way I dared.” 

Then her strength left her and she 
sank down shuddering in the chair 


again. Deering shook his head cyni- 


cally. 

“Tt won’t do, Miss Farnum,” said he. 
“Do you mean to tell us that your send- 
ing these cards was only a bit of re- 
ligious exercise, a piece of missionary 
work and nothing else? You're a 
mighty accurate prophet, it seems to 
me, to have g 7 
did. You told him that his umity 


should come suddenly; suddenly he 





should be broken without remedy. Scon 
afterward he was murdered. Do you 
expect us te believe that you had no 


foreknowledge of the crime?” 
sid) had no fore know ledge of the crime 
itself,” she answered. “I knew simply 


and in a general way that something of 
the sort—some terrible and unforeseen 
blow from Heaven—was certain to fall 
upon him. The wicked are surely pun- 
ished, sir. I haven’t studied my Bible 
all these years without knowing that.” 

“So you considered it your Christian 
duty to warn your erring neighbor from 
his ways before it was too late?” 

“Why not, sir?” 

Deering shrugged his shoulders in- 
credulously. To Loveland he said: 

“T think it will be wise to hold this 
woman in custody until she is ready to 


* 


tell us the truth. I don’t suppose she 
did the killing, but we can’t afford to 
be sentimental in these matters; we 
must be sensible and practical. After 
the murder of your son, following these 
warnings, she couldn’t make any court 
in the land believe that she hadn’t some 
inside knowledge of what was going to 
happen. A night or two in the jail over 
at the county seat may help her mem- 
ory.” 

But Loveland paid no attention to 
the detective’s words. His eyes looked 
past Deering to the library door, wher 
stood Mrs. Loveland. Tall, slen 
frail she was, and her white hair formed 
a kind of halo around her once beau- 
tiful face. 

Quietly Mrs. Loveland stepped to 
Miss Farnum’s side and slipped an arm 


around her shoulders. 





“Luther,” she said to her husband, 
“you shall not annoy Matilda any fur- 
ther in this affair. Matilda is my 
friend. I forbid you to question her 
or to doubt that what she has told you 
is the truth. I will not have it.” 

Loveland stared at his wife, but: not 
for long. Before her calm and stead- 
fast look his eyes dropped, and he 
turned to the detective helplessly. 

“Mrs. Loveland,” spoke Deering, “‘it’s 
a pity that we have to do this, but we 
mustn’t be soft and_ foolish. This 
woman may be a friend of yours, and 


all that. But it happens that your son 





has been murdered, and that she sent 
him three distinct warnings. She must 
have known something. She may not 
be implicated, but she knew, and it does 
her no good to say that she got her 
knowledge out of the Bible. The pre- 
sumption is that she had particular in- 
formation that the crime was to be com- 
mitted. We are justiffed in holding her 
as an accessory before the fact. Law is 
law, Mrs. Loveland, and it doesn’t listen 
to moonshine. I am sorry, but until Miss 
Farnum is ready to tell us what she 
knows, we shall have to locke her up.” 
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“Then,” replied Mrs. Loveland, “you 
will have to lock me up with her, for 
if Matilda is an aecessory in Harry’s 
murder, so am I.” 

“Lucy dear, please don’t!” cried Miss 
Farnum, but Mrs. Loveland brushed 
aside her protesting hand and went on: 

“What Matilda has told you is the 
truth, but not the whole truth. She did 
write those cards and send them to 
Harry. She has not told you that she 
wrote them at my request. I asked her 
to write them.” : 

“You!” exclaimed Loveland and 
Deering. 

“Yes, I—and if you arrest her, you 
must arrest me.” 

“But, Lucy,” cried Loveland, “why 


” 


“You should know why,” the white- 
haired woman replied. ‘Because he 
was my son—and yours. Do you dare 
ask me to say more?” 

Loveland’s face quivered with the 
muscular spasms that had robbed him 
of his look of-strength in the two days 
since Harry’s death. The craven 
shadow was there in his eyes, as Deer- 
ing had seen it the day before. Ab- 
jectly Loveland turned to the detective. 

“Let me have those cards,” he said, 
and before Deering could stop him, Lu- 
ther Loveland had torn them into bits. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

As a detective, Daniel Deering 
formed many of his important conclu- 
sions before he found evidence to sup- 
port them. Frequently his bold meth- 
ods, based rather upon uncanny instinct 
than upon reason, led to brilliant suc- 
cesses; as in the case of Grimes, the 
labor agitator, whom he arrested in 
Minneapolis for a bomb outrage com- 
mitted twelve hours before in Seattle; 
or in the Newhall affair, wherein a bank 
president who had summoned him to 
investigate the looting of a money vault 
found himself behind a cell door within 


Io 


twenty minutes of the detective’s ar- 
rival on the scene. 

But there had been times lately when 
Deering’s clairvoyant presumptions of 
guilt had resulted in costly errors; times 
when the courts had frowned upon his 
wolflike ferocity in pursuit of his prey. 
Among his men it was common talk 
that these recent reverses had impaired 
his control; which being true, it was 
plainly Mr. Deering’s duty to himself 
and his business to unload some of his 
self-esteem and thus reduce the burden 
that his nerve had to carry. But Deer- 
ing, who knew what his men said of 
him as well as if they had spoken in his 
presence, clung doggedly to his faith in 
his infallibility. 

On the Sunday night of our story, 
his thirty-hour study of the Loveland 
murder had left him a bewildered and 
impatient man. His supper, which Hi- 
ram Gifford had carried up to his room 
in the Grand Palace Hotel, remained 
untasted on its tray while he thrashed 
over as much of the case as he under- 
stood. His trouble in his present prob- 
lem was, as he admitted reluctantly to 
himself, that he knew too much about 
it. He felt like the man who was un- 
able to see the forest for the trees, and 
again like the donkey that had its choice 
of the hay in two stacks and starved to 
death trying to make up its mind which 
stack to attack first. 

A man, the most conspicuous young 
man in the community, had been shot 
down in a public street within sight of 
many persons, and no witness to the 
killing could be found. The scarcity 
of witnesses was not discouraging to a 
detective whose method was to begin 
at the circumference of the event in 
hand and work back toward the center. 
But when Deering sought for the cir- 
cumference of the Loveland murder, he 
found not one, but four, and in this con- 
fusion of possible causes his intellect 
wandered helplessly. 

There were many enemies who might 
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have sought young Loveland’s life. 
Drummond had brought in word from 
every side concerning Harry’s notori- 
ous attachment to Elk Island and his 
familiarity with Bertha Benvil, flaunted 
in the face of the townspeople for two 
summers. <A _ long-distance telephone 
call to Chicago had refreshed Deer- 
ing’s recollection of Miss Beebe’s bit 
of nursemaid espionage. John Joseph 
Benvil’s jealousy of his wife was a mo- 
tive more than sufficient to explain the 
shooting. 

But Drummond had unearthed a sec- 
ond story that supplied a motive in con- 
flict with the first. According to Miss 
Haggard, the village dressmaker and 
one of Drummond’s informants, Maisie 
Kenton “done her best to land Harry 
Loveland, but her married sister cut 
her out. It was a scandal, the way them 
two girls ran after him.” Motive num- 
ber two seemed to Deering as well 
worth considering as motive number 
one. Buta third motive entered to de- 
moralize his reconstruction of the crime. 
the Deering 
Agency had been employed by the man 
now lying dead in the fine home on the 
hill to seek evidence against his wife, 
who had been Paula Parwin, the actress 
a mistrusting 
judge that Harry deserved his freedom 

from her. The court had rejected Har- 
ry’s accusation that Paula had deserted 
him; moreover, the court had been se- 
vere in denouncing the effort of the rich 
young man to cast off a wife who had 
“given her health in giving him a son. 
The best that Harry’s lawyers had been 
able to do was to gain a delay in which 
to try to show that the wife was morally 
unworthy. 

But the wealth of the Lovelands and 
the stealth of the Deerings had failed to 
uncover the first fragment of sin to 
record against the gay little girl of the 
pony ballet. More than that, the in- 
sinuating Detective Jenks, whom Deer- 
ing had assigned to the task of inquir- 


For a year or more, 


—evidence to convince 
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ing into Paula’s history, had encoun- 
tered a savage young brother of Paula’s, 
who had sent him home to Chicago with 
an eye closed and two front teeth miss- 
ing. Dire threats this brother had made 
at the time, and now, in Deering’s pos- 
session, was a letter from Paula vir- 
tually warning her husband of the 
brother’s visit to Wisconsin and hinting 
even at personal violence. 

The brother had come to Wells Lake 
and had called upon Harry Loveland, 
as Harry’s mother told Deering when 
he described Parwin’s appearance to 
her. Hiram Gifford and Lawyer San- 
ders could testify that the brother had 
displayed unmistakable signs of a belli- 
cose state of mind, and Sanders had 
seen Parwin watching the Loveland 
house on the evening of the murder. 
This was motive number three, and it 
would have satisfied any detective. But 
still another motive intruded upon Deer- 
ing’s calculations. 

Jenks had reported the remark that 
he had overheard from one of the night- 
hawks at the railway station regarding 
Harry’s business career in Chicago, and 
Deering knew some of the details of 
that career himself. Harry had organ- 
ized a copper company, and hundreds 
of investors, attracted by the Loveland 
name, had exchanged their savings for 
stock. Then Harry’s “mountain of cop- 
per,” as his advertisements described it, 
had turned out to be only a mountain 
of Colorado granite’ with a copperas 
glaze as thick as a windowpane upon 
one face of it, and a good deal of money 
had been lost, including some of Luther 
Loveland’s. It was conceivable that 
one of Harry’s shareholders in that ill- 
starred enterprise might have had a 
hand in the murder. 

To add to Deering’s difficulties, the 
clew of the correspondence cards had, 
led him nowhere except to the Love- 
land door itself, and the unaccountable 
perversity of Luther Loveland had 
blocked further investigation in that di- 
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rection, Was Loveland working at 
cross purposes with him? 

Puzzling over the jumble of clashing 
interests, Deering gnawed a black cigar 
until little was left of it except the end 
where the light should have been. Fret- 
fully he walked the floor, but the spi- 
der’s web was badly tangled now, and 
its only victim thus far seemed to be the 
spider himself. 

The door opened, and Detective 
Jenks came softly in. His smile dis- 
closed a pair of porcelain teeth under 
his silky mustache. 

“My friend is packing his grip,” he 
reported, in a husky whisper. “I left 
Drummond to keep an eye on him a 
minute, so I could give you some more 
dope about this Mrs. Greeley. I’ve had 
a talk with the jay that runs this house 
pi 

“Dash the jay that runs this house!” 
Deering exploded. “Dash Mrs. Greeley, 
and dash you! How in blazes do you 
expect to get action in this-case if you 
listen to the tattle of all the old women 
in Wisconsin?” 

“Well, then,” said Jenks, who was a 
truckler from Truckletown and whose 
motto was “Safety lirst,” “maybe you’d 
like to know some more news about 
this fellow Benvil that young Loveland 
was on such good terms with his wife.” 

“Your English is rotten, Jenks, but 
go ahead.” 

“Benvil was in town the night of the 
murder.” 

“Get out! Where’d you hear that?” 

“From a druggist across the way, 

rner by name. He says Benvil came 

to his store just before the shooting. 
Benvil’s wife was there, too, and the 
rest of young Loveland’s bunch of 
fairies, but they didn’t speak—Benvil 
and his wife, I mean—and Benvil went 
out in the street again. This was after 
Harry left them to go look for the miss- 
ing Kenton girl.” 

“The Kentons forgot to mention this 
at the island this morning,” said Deer- 


ing to himseif. Eagerly his mind seized 
upon the information, only to find that 
it carried its sting. For if Benvil’s 
presence in town on the evening of the 
crime was important, then Bushnell 
Parwin’s meant nothing, and all the 
elaborate theory that Deering had built 
up around the little baseball player came 
tumbling down. So, too, with his con- 
ceptions of Maisie Kenton as Love- 
land’s possible slayer. Deering was the 
most disgusted of men. 

Enter now Hiram Gifford, solicitous 
for his supper dishes. 

“Yes, take ’em away,” said Deering. 
“Take ’em away and be dashed!” 

The lowly Hiram picked up the tray 
to bear it downstairs. 

“Just a minute,” said Deering. “You 
were telling me about the young fellow 
in room twelve and how he wrecked a 
feather mattress for you. Did he give 
you any explanation ?” 

“Sure,” said Hiram. “Didn't I tell 
you? It seems he’s going to join the 
army and sail for France to fight under 
Pershing, and he was only practicing 
bayonet exercises, like, with that there 
big club he carries. He would stand the 
mattress up in a corner and make be- 
lieve it was the kaiser and jab at it. He 
showed me how they do. It’s all down 
in a little book he’s studying out of. 
They’re told to swing the bayonet up 
from the ground toward the point of 
the enemy’s chin, and then if the enemy 
happens to come on too fast, he gets 
ripped up the middle. I guess that there 
mattress of mine must have come on too 
fast, because there wasn’t much left of 
its insides when I opened the door. The 
reason I opened the door, he was mak- 
ing such a rumpus he couldn’t hear me 
knock.” 


Thanks,’ 


> said Deering. “Now an- 


other question: What was it you were 
telling Mr. Jenks, here, about a Mrs. 
Greeley ?” 

Hiram started so suddenly that he let 
a knife and a fork fall clattering from 
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the tray to the floor. He glared indig- 
nantly at Jenks. 

“Me? Me saying anything about 
Mrs. Greeley? 1 didn’t say anything 
about any Mrs. Greeley, and if he says 
I did, I'll take and bust him over the 
head with all these dishes!” 

“How about it, Jenks?” asked Deer- 
ing. 

Jenks looked at the irate hotel man 
and saw that Hiram Gifford had spoken 
in earnest. 

“Did I say he was the fellow that told 
me about her?” answered Jenks. “I 
guess you misunderstood me, chief.” 

“Tt’s a darned good thing for you,” 
said Hiram, puffing angrily and still in- 
clined to drop the tray upon Mr. Jenks’ 
head. “I'll not have anybody saying 
that I said anything about that woman 
or any other woman, not if I know it!” 

He withdrew, glowering at Jenks to 
the last second. When the door had 
closed, Jenks winked to Deering. 

“Tt’s straight goods, anyway, chief. 

Te loosened up and told me all about 
her. Down at the desk it was, just now, 
while the boarders were at supper. I 
swore a bloody oath to him that I 
wouldn’t repeat what he told me, and 
when you jumped him about it, of 
course he got sore. It seems they’re all 
afraid of Old Man Loveland in this 
town. They'd like to tell what all they 
know on him, but they’re scared of 
their lives to do it. This Mrs. Greeley, 
now ig 

A crash, a scuffle, and a yell from 
the hall outside broke in upon his tale. 
Deering flung open the door and rushed 
out, followed by Jenks, in time to see 
stout Detective Drummond getting the 
drubbing of his life. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr. Drummond lay face down across 
the threshold of room twelve, his legs 
in the hall, his head in the room. Upon 
his head sat Bush Parwin and belabored 
the hall end of Mr. Drummond vigor- 


ously with a club. It was the same club 
that the Hamlin chauffeur had seen 
Bushnell cut from the sapling thicket 
—the club that Hiram Gifford and Law- 
yer Sanders had observed in Bush’s pos- 
session. In the hands of the hardest- 
hitting shortstop in America, the club 
was a terrible weapon. 

“Sneak looks at me, will you? Snoop 
through the keyhole at me, will you?” 

Thus cried the agile Bush and accom- 
panied his words with blows upon the 
most vulnerable portion of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s anatomy. That the chastisement 
was not to Mr. Drummond’s liking 
could be told from the smothered roars 
of pain and rage that came from Mr, 
Drummond’s hidden head. 

In the light of Bush Parwin’s lamp, 
Daniel Deering comprehended the situ- 
ation instantly. Drummond had knelt 
to take an observation of Parwin 
through the keyhole; Parwin had swung 
the door open suddenly and pulled the 
obese Drummond to the matting before 
that not very nimble scout could re- 
cover his balance and rise to defend 
himself. 

“Help! Help!’ Drummond bellowed. 

“Jenks, do your duty,” Deering com- 
manded, but Jenks had received one 
licking from Parwin and -remembered 
it vividly. 

With a growl and a lunge, Deering 
threw himself upon the scrappy young 
baseball player and bore him fighting 
to the floor. It was two against one 
now, and the one was only a five-footer. 
Never did freshman lightweight battle 
harder for a cane than Bush fought 
now to retain his club, but the odds 
were too heavy against him. By the 
time Hiram Gifford, the traveling sales- 
men, and the other loungers in the hotel 
office could dash upstairs to discover the 
cause of the commotion, Bush was at 
the bottom of the heap, with Drum- 
mond’s arms around his knees and 
Deering’s elbow around his neck. 

“What's this all about?” asked Hi- 
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ram Gifford, staring at the -three-cor- 
nered wrestling match on the floor. 

‘Assault and battery,” answered 
Jenks. “That little guy was trying to 
brain Drummond with a club.” Mr, 
Jenks’ notion of the location of Mr. 
Drummond’s brains was perhaps not 
complimentary to Mr. Drummond. But 
no matter. 

A man in chauffeur’s clothing pushed 
his way past the hotel keeper and shook 
a bandaged fist in Deering’s face. 


“Let go his neck! You’re choking , 


him to death!” he shouted. “Why don’t 
you big stiffs pick on some one your 
size?” 

“You close up your face and get out 
of here!” answered Deering. “Gifford, 
call a cop, will you?” 

Hiram Gifford grinned. 

“This town ain’t got a cop any more 

since they fired Tom Dolan.” 
“Very “well, then,” said Deering, ris- 


ing from the battlefield and brushing 
the dust off his trousers, “I'll arrest the 


iman myself.” 

“What for?’ demanded the chauf- 
feur. ‘“What’s he done? Don’t you 
guys know who that little fellow is?” 

Deering stepped menacingly toward 
the stranger who took so friendly an 
interest in the five-foot Goliath. 

“Didn’t I tell you to get out of here? 
\nother word from you and I'll take 
you in, too!” He turned to the hotel 
man. “Gifford, where’s the nearest jus- 

of the peace ?” 

“Judge Tibbles is the nearest, I 
guess.” 

“Drymmond, let him up. , 

They lifted the panting Bushnell to 
his feet and seized his arms—a wise 
precaution, for the handle of the club 
stuck out from under the bed. 

“Boobs and pikers and _ peeping 
Toms!” puffed Bush. “That’s what 
they are, gents! Do you want to know 
what happened? These lobsters have 
had their lamps at the keyhole of my 
door for two days, and just because I 


beat one of ’em up for it, they arrest 
me for assault and battery.” 

“Don’t you care, Bush Parwin,” 
spoke up the chauffeur with the injured 
hand. “They can’t put nothing over 
on you—not while I’m around!” 

It was the Hamlin man of all work. 
Faithful to the last, he trailed along 
with the little crowd that followed 
Deering, Drummond, and the captive 
up the street to the home of the local 
magistrate. 

Judge Tibbles rose from his porch 
rocker as the procession came in at the 
gate. He was a bent, but unbroken old 
gentleman, a veteran of the Civil War 
and the owner of the only goatee in 
Wells Lake. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, “this is 
an unexpected pleasure.” 

“L want this young man locked up for 
assault and battery,” spoke Deering. 
“That's the complainant,” and he 
pointed to the portly Drummond, whose 
face, even in the darkness under the 
Tibbles’ dooryard trees, could be seen 
to be swelling up fast on the side that 
had collided with Hiram Gifford’s mat- 
ting. 

“He must’ be a remarkably warlike 
young man to assail and batter a victim 
of that size,” said Judge Til bles. 

“Size isn’t the question,” said Deer- 
ing. “The assault was committed, and 
there are two witnesses. Let me talk 
with you in private a minute.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The judge and the detective with- 
drew to the distant end of the porch 
and held a conference, in which the 
e magistrate 
him exclaim, 
last the pair 


il 
crowd in the yard saw th 
nod many times and ve ard 
“You don’t say so!” At 
returned to the prisoner. 

“Your name is Parwin?” asked the 
judge 

“That’s my name. I’d like to plead 
guilty and settle up now. How much 
is it worth to manhandle a sneak that 
looks through keyholes ?” 
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“This is still the Sabbath,” replied 
Judge Tibbles, “and I never hold court 
on Sunday. I'm afraid I shall have to 
keep you in charge until to-morrow 
morning. I will get the key.” 

Limping into the house, he returned 
with a padlock key fastened with a bit 
of wire to a painted stick. 

“Mr. Deering, in the absence of a 
regularly constituted police officer in 
town, I will leave the locking up to you. 
My rheumatism is bad this summer, or 
I would go with you. These other citi- 
zens will show you where to find the 
jail. 

Out of the Tibbles yard went the 
crowd, and down the street a little way, 
turning into a lane that led toward the 
pencil factory. The jail was a dark 
little building at the edge of a marsh 
behind the factory premises. It was 
made of logs, and in pioneer days in 
Wisconsin it had resisted Indian sieges. 
Into its darkness and dampness, Bush 
Parwin was thrust. He heard the. click 
of the padlock and the voices of the 
departing crowd; then the stillness of 
marsh and woods settled down around 
the hut, and Bush Parwin shuddered 
at the loneliness. 

They had taken away his matches 
fearing that he might set his prison 
afire, but the moon shone through a 
barred window and showed him a bunk, 
a table, a chair with a broken back, and 
a little iron stove. Evidently there were 
times when prisoners were perm l 
keep warm in spite of the danger from 
fire. 

By the light of the moon, Bush exam- 
ined a cut across his knuckles and felt 
gingerly of a shoulder that had been 
lamed in the fracas at the hotel. 

“Mustn’t let her get stiff,’ he mut- 
tered, and proceeded in a businesslike 
manner to remove his coat, collar, and 
shirt and to begin his setting-up exer- 
cises. Arm exercise, leg exercise, trunk 
exercise—he went through all the dif- 


ficult and muscle-grinding motions pre- 








scribed in his tactics book, as if he had 
been at American army headquarters in 
France rather than in a backwoods jail 
in Wisconsin. To swing and stretch 
and bend and punch helped to ease the 
sore spots, and, better still, it took his 
mind off his troubles. 

To Bush, as to every one else in 
Wells Lake, the Loveland murder had 
brought a shock of horror. In his case 
the shock was the greater because he 
had confidently expected to waylay 
Harry Loveland on that fateful Friday 
night and thrash the young gentleman 
until the young gentleman should suc- 
ceed in thrashing him—which the young 
gentleman would certainly do, being 
twice as big as Bush. There was some- 
thing quixotic in Bush, some whimsical 
nobility of character that led him into 
actions that seemed startling to people 
who conformed to rule and custom. 
His quitting baseball in the middle of 
a prosperous season to join the army 


was one of those actions. His insist- 
ence upon supporting his sister and her 
little boy on his own earnings was an- 
other, and so was his trip to Wisconsin 


to try to shame his sister’s husband into 








manliness. His determination to fight 
his towering brother-in-law was _ per- 
haps the most ludicrous of all his per- 
formances, as viewed by the eyes of 
comfortable people who never enter a 
losing fight if they can side-step it. 
But Bush Parwin was made that way. 

Now that Harry was dead, Bush’s 
heart was full of sadness—sadness for 
Paula, weeping heartbroken in the little 
flat overlooking the upper bay, grieving 
for a husband who would never come 
to ask her forgiveness now; and sad- 
ness for Harry himself, for Harry had 
been a magnificent specimen of physical 
manhood, whatever his mental and 
moral equipment may have been. 
Bush’s first thought on seeing him had 
been, “Lord, what a first baseman he 
would make!” 


Bush had delayed his return to the 
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East in order to at- 
tend Harry’s fu- 
neral. He felt it 
was only decent that 
Harry’s wife’s fam- 
ily should be repre- 
sented at that cere- 
mony. He would 
have gone to see 
Harry’s mother and 
offer her his condo- 
lences, but he feared 
that he would be a 
clumsy comforter, 
and, besides, he was 
not sure that Mrs. 
Loveland would 
care to see him. He 
did not know of the 
tender heart, up 
there in the mansion 
on the hill, that 
yearned for the 
companionship of 
the little woman 
whose life Harry’s 
unkindness had em- 
bittered. He did not 
know that a letter laden with womanly 
compassion had already gone from that 
house, bidding Paula to come to dwell 
with Mrs. Loveland, now that Harry 
was there no more. 
But to-night it looked as if the Love- 
land funeral on the morrow would have 
to be held without the presence of Bush 
Parwin; for Bush was wise enough to 
know that the charge of assault was not 
the only charge that might be brought 
against him when he should face Judge 
Tibbles again. He remembered the con- 
stant spying that had attended him since 
the night of the murder ; he remembered 
with regret a call he had paid upon 
Lawyer Sanders. That the Deerings 
suspected him of the murder occurred 
to him as the real reason for his lodg- 
ment in the town jail. But declining to 
worry, he focused his attention upon 
the setting-up drills. 
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He essayed to tear open the envelope. But his fingers had lost 
their power of control and the letter fell to the floor. 


“Arms vertical, palms to the front! 
Raise! Down! Up! Down!” And 
while his knees remained rigid and un- 
bent, he touched the earthen floor with 
the flat of his palms, so vigorously did 
he apply himself to the exercise. 

After a bit of this back-breaking 
work, he paused for breath in his dark 
prison house, and suddenly he stopped 
puffing and breathed not at all, for some 
one was moving just outside the jail 
and some one called stealthily: 

“Oh, you Bush Parwin!” 

“Who's there?” 
oner. 

“Never mind who,” spoke the voice 
outside. “But listen, Bush! I’ve got 
a crosscut saw. I’m going to slip it 
under the door to you, and you can saw 
your way out of there in ten minutes. 
These logs are so old they'll cut like a 
watermelon. I’d do the sawing for you, 


answered the pris- 
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Bush, only I’ve got a boil on my thumb, 


and my hand’s out of commish. 
you hear?” 

“T get you,” Bush answered through 
the wall. “But who are you?” 

“Me? I’m nobody you know, Bush, 
but I know you. Do you remember the 
day in little old Chicago last May when 
you and Peters worked that double steal 
6n Finnegan? Well, I-was the guy that 
got put out of the stand for heaving a 
pop bottle at you. I’m sorry I heaved it, 
Bush, but you know how a guy feels 
when he sees his home team go up in 
the air. He feels like murder, that’s 
how he feels. I’m squaring up for the 
pop bottle to-night, Bush. Here’s the 
saw, coming through-under the door. 
Now you can steal a base on these rubes 
and make a home run out of it, besides.” 

“Thanks, old man,” said Bush. “But 
how am I going to know who you are, 
so I can make it up to you some day ?” 

“T’'ll tell you,” replied the voice. “TI 
don’t want no reward for doing a base- 
ball player a kindness. A guy that’s a 
real guy does them things for the love 
of it. But listen, Bush! It looks to 
me like the Goliaths and the White Sox 
vas going to play the world’s series be- 
tween ’em this year. Don’t it to you?” 

“That’s the way it looks, bo, unless 
all the dope fails. 


Can 


” 


l 
“Well, say, Bush, you don’t suppose 
you could pass me into one of them Chi 
cago games next October, do you?” 

“T'll do it if it uses up all the pull I’ve 
got left. Who'll I send the pass to?” 

“Send it to Bill McQuoid, care of 
H. K. Hamlin, Coal and Lumber, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and I'll get it all 
right.” 

“T’ll remember. Say, Bill, what’s the 
talk around the hotel about me being 
here in this dungeon ?”’ 

“Do you want me to tell you?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“Well, Bush, them liars up there says 
you're the guy that croaked Loveland. 
That’s why I rustled the saw for you. 
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It belongs to a carpenter at the head of 
the lane, and he don’t know I borrowed 
it.” 

“T'll see that he gets it back. 
a good fellow, Bill.” 

“The same to you,” answered the 
Hamlin chauffeur, made happy for life 
by the hero’s compliment. “Well, over 
the top, Bush, with the best of luck, and 
give ’em hell!” 

With that the-friend in need made 
tracks toward town. Bush listened until 
he could hear his footfalls no longer. 
He stooped down at the door and felt 
over the damp floor until his fingers 
found the cold steel blade of the saw 
that his rescuer had slipped under for 
him. Then he sat down on the ill- 
smelling bunk and gave himself up to a 
half hour of hard thinking. 


You're 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The train known as the six-ten car- 
ried Tom Dolan away from Wells Lake 
toward Lambert Junction and the cities 
beyond. At the Junction, the ancient 
locomotive would cut loose from its 
cars, pass on to the turntable, and head 
around toward Wells Lake again, and 
the train would arrive back at the lake 
as the seven-fifty. 

As Tom rose in the smoker that Sun- 
day evening, looking out sadly at the 
woods and feeling homesick already, he 
heard the voice of Charlie Buford at his 
side: 

"Le; Tom!’ 

“Howdy, Charlie!” 

“Going for a trip, Tom?” 

“Yep: Going to Chicago to look for 
a job, Charlie.” 

“Wish you luck, Tom.” 

“Thanks, Charlie.” 

The express messenger went back to 
his duties in the baggage compartment. 
Presently the conductor came in from 
the car behind. A gruff old railroader 


was Amos Little, and perhaps he was 
entitled to his gruffness, considering 
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that he had run back and forth on the 
Wells Lake branch for twenty monoto- 
nous years. 

“How are you, Tom?” 

“How are you, Amos?’ 

“Leaving town, Tom?” 

“That’s the way it looks, Amos.” 

“Well, Tom, I’ve been leaving town 
three times a day for a good many 
years, but I always manage to land back 
again. You'll be back, Tom.” 

But the neighborly sympathy of the 
express messenger and the conductor 
failed to comfort Tom Dolan. When 
the little train reached Lambert Junc- 
tion, he was still suffering from a heavy 
sense of being alone and friendless and, 
worst of all, jobless. 

He descended to the station platform 
to wait for the southbound express. 
The Sunday-afternoon northbound train 
had dropped a number of passengers at 
the junction, and now, while the Wells 
Lake locomotive ran ahead to the turn- 
table, these passengers boarded the cars 
he had just left. He watched them 
enviously, They were lucky people; 
they were going toward the only place 
on earth that would ever be home to 
him 

\ tall, spare, middle-aged man and 
a stouter, older man were the last to 
climb the steps, and at sight of them, 
Tom snatched up his satchel from the 
ground and jumped for the steps him- 
self. Into the car he followed the pair 
and halted beside their seat. The stout 
man looked up with a smile of recog- 
nition. 

“Why, hello, Dolan!” 

“Hello, Colonel Kenton !” 

The stout man turned to his com- 
panion. 

“Benvil, you know Dolan, don’t you? 
Everybody knows Tom. He’s our po- 
liceman up at the lake. Dolan, this is 
my son-in-law, Mr. Benvil. How’s 
things with you, Tom?” 

“Things aren’t very well with me, 
colonel. In fact, I’m on my way to 


Chicago to see you and Mr. Benvil. But 
as long as you're here, I’ll go back to 
the lake with you.” 

Benvil’s eyes had been searching 
Tom’s face keenly. 

“You were going to the city to see us, 
you say?” 

“Yes, sir, to see you in particular. 
I’ve been bounced from my job on 
account of the murder Friday night, 
and P 

“Sit in here with us,” and Benvil re- 
moved his traveling bag from the seat 
in front of him, 

The ancient locomotive coupled up 
for its run back to the lake, the south- 
bound express drew in on the opposite 
side of the station and steamed out 
again, the Wells Lake train started with 
a jolt and went rattling away through 
the woods on its homeward journey; 
and all the while Dolan, Kenton, and 
Benvil held earnest confabulation. Char- 
lie Buford, looking in from the door of 
the baggage car, would have given a 
year of his young life to know what 
the three were saying, and so would 
Conductor Amos Little. 

It was almost dark when the train 
pulled into Wells Lake. Tom led the 
way around the back of the station, thus 
avoiding the people on the platform. 
His brother’s car was waiting for pos- 
sible passengers, and Tom’s bobwhite 
whistle brought the Kid himself on the 
run. 

“What the deuce!” exclaimed the 
younger Dolan. “I thought you’d be 
fifty miles down the road by now, 
Tom.” 

“Get in,” said Tom Dolan. “I’ve got 
a job for you.” 

He beckoned to Benvil and Kenton, 
waiting in the shadows, and when they 
had entered the back seat, he climbed 
up in front beside his brother. 

“Where to, Tom?” 

“East Cove.” 

Through the town sped the car, past 
the Loveland mansion with its blot of 
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crape on the white doorpost; past the 
Reverend Augustus Reasoner’s church, 
whose stained-glass windows glowed 
handsomely in the twilight, and from 
whose open doors came the music of 
a pipe organ; past Loveland Park and 
the last straggling houses at the end of 
town; and so into the farming country 
beyond. Over a succession of hills the 
Kid drove, and looked down at last 
upon the dim woods and misty waters 


of the arm of the lake known to the 
natives as East Cove. 
It was a wild and lonely region, this 


East Cove region, and too far away 
from the town to be popular with camp- 
ers. As the road became narrower, the 
Kid drove more carefully. They had 
descended to the valley now; the way 
was winding and thickly overhung with 
trees, gn the lamps of the car 
only a little distance ahead. 
wet with yt scraped the sides of the 
car, and a breath of cool, damp air told 
that the lake was near at hand. 

The Kid brought the 


a clearing 


shone 
Branches 


» car to a stop in 
shore, and the four 

There was a camp in the 
camp 


on the 
men got out. 
clearing, a commodious- 
wild- 
Thére was 
buttressed with 


garage, an ice house, 


whose 
ness was out of keeping with the 
ness of the pte 
a big dwelling house 
wide porches. A § 
and * te quarters for 
the rear, and a boat 
into the lake. The 
no light 
ings. 
“Hello, 
The woods echoed: 
The men mounted 
Tom knocked at a 
no response. He 


servants stood 


oO 


house projected 
windows were dark; 


’ 


build- 


showed in any of the 
Tom Dolan shouted. 
“House!” 

the veranda steps. 
door, but there was 
turned the knob and 


hous¢ ! 


found the door locked. Benvil and the 
Kid examined the windows of the lower 
story; all were fastened securely. Then 


the four intruders sat down on the steps 
leading to the boathouse wharf and held 


council. A clover lawn spread carpet- 


like from their feet to the edge of the 
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woods. The air was spicy with the fra- 
grance of nasturtiums. 

‘There ought to be somebody around, 
even if she’s gone,” said the’ colonel. 
“She keeps three or four servants—or 
she did in the old days. She used to 


run a regular Newport establishment 
here.” 
“Say, by golly!” cried the Kid. “I 


was out here last Saturday week and 
hauled two hired girls to the station 
for her, with their baggage. I'll bet 
you she fired ’em that day.” 

Tom stepped down to the boathouse 
and peered in at a window. 

“Her boat’s here,” he reported. “It’s 
up on planks. Hasn’t been put into the 
water this season, I guess.” 

Something that leaned against the 
window casing caught his eye. 

“A crowbar,” he said. “Just 
we want.” 

Returning to the porch, he slipped the 
business end of the bar under the win- 
dow and down on the handle. 
With a sound of tearing wood, the win- 
dow slid upward. 
and struck 


what 


bore 


Tom stepped inside 
a match. 

He found himself in a room that was 
furnished luxuriously. His one step 
across the window sill had borne him 
from the Wisconsin wilds into a palace 
that might have belonged to some Ori- 
ental rajah, except that it was provided 
with the Occidental 
acetylene illumination. 


improvement of 

In a minute the 
rooms were brightly lighted, and 
the interlopers looked around curiously 
at a magnificence of 


lower 


rugs and tapestries, 
easy-chairs and couches, cut glass and 
Haviland and silver. 

“Mrs. Greeley had : 
spend,” the colonel 
Benvil nodded grimly. 
called that some of the same money had 
helped to bring about the destruction 
of his own happiness. 

Everywhere they saw evidences of 
the missing Mrs. Greeley, the woman at 
whose name the town of Wells Lake 


1 lot of money to 
plvcnt-sAaers and 
Perhaps he re- 
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scoffed behind Luther Loveland’s back. 
Here was an easel with a landscape 
painting upon it—a. painting half fin- 
ished, and not badly done, so far as the 
woman had gone with it. There was 
a piano with some of her music on the 
rack—a Chopin waltz, a Chaminade 
nocturne. A woman of taste and re- 
finement Mrs. Greely might have been 
called. On the table lay a ball of gray 
yarn with a sock and a pair of cellu- 
loid needles beside it. Mrs. Greeley 
had been knitting for the soldiers. 

Tom had gone upstairs with his 
matches, and now he called over the 
rail of the balcony: 

“Come up here, will you?” 

The others followed him and halted 
a little awed and embarrassed at the 
door of Mrs. Greeley’s boudoir. The 
floor of the room was in disarray; upon 
the rugs were various articles of cloth- 
ing—a dress, a skirt, a pair of shoes, 
left lying about as if the owner had had 
no time to put them away in the ward- 
r¢ be. 

It was not to the clothing on the floor 
that Tom Dolan pointed, however, but 
to a black revolver that lay on the lace- 
covered dresser top, and to a letter stuck 
in the mirror behind it. The letter was 
sealed, and bore the simple. direction: 
“For Luther Loveland.” 


The front of the Loveland mansion 
was dark when young Dolan’s car rolled 
back into town from East Cove, but a 
light shone from the library at the side, 
where Luther Loveland sat brooding 
over the end of his hopes and his hap- 
piness. All that he counted dear in the 
world had been bound up in his son, 
and in the boy’s death all his dreams 
had gone down in crashing ruin. 

Somewhere in the house a bell rang, 
and rang again. The rest of the house- 
hold had retired, so he answered the 
summons himself. At the door stood 
Tom Dolan and Joseph Benvil. He 
led them to the library. 


“Mr. Loveland,” said Tom, “we think 
we know who killed Harry. We think 
this letter will tell you.” 

He held out the letter he had found 
in Mrs. Greely’s mirror. Loveland took 
it with a shaking hand, recognized the 
handwriting of the superscription, and 
essayed to tear open the envelope. But 
his fingers had lost their power of con- 
trol and the letter fell to the floor. 

“Shall I open it for you, sir?” 

Loveland clutched Benvil’s arm. 

“Steady me a minute,” he begged. 
“’m—Il’m not very well.” 

Gently they helped the old man into 
his chair. 

“Yes, Tom, open it, please.” 

Now the letter lay on the table before 
him, and Loveland read. As his eyes 
ran down the page, he bent lower and 
lower over the table, slowly, as a great 
tree falls. At the end of the letter, his 
head dropped forward upon his arms. 

They saw his big shoulders heave 
with sobs; they heard a moan from his 
lips—a querulous, inarticulate moan like 
that of an animal in pain. They looked 
away abashed, for they had seen a 
strong man break, and the sight is not 
one that manly eyes can bear. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Tom Dolan grew to understand it all 
in the days after the town commission 
had, at Luther Loveland’s command, re- 
instated him in his job as the Wells 
Lake constable. Bit by bit it came to 
him, as he patrolled Main Street again, 
until his laggard imagination had filled 
in every detail of the picture. What 
Benvil had told him, riding over in the 
train that Sunday evening from Lam- 
bert Junction, helped him more than 
anything else to reconstruct the event as 
it occurred. 

Again he saw the street with its wait- 
ing cars, with its crowd around the post 
office. Again he saw Harry Loveland 
emerge from Doc Garner’s and stride 
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up the street in search of Maisie Ken- 


ton. He saw Maisie entex the Hamlin 
car and sit down to rest there, away 
from the crowd. There Harry Love- 


land discovered her, and in the car the 
two sat talking, unnoticed by the side- 
walk idlers. 


Then the train came in 
to add its share to the business of the 
scene, and upon it was Benvil. From 


the station he walked to Garner’s, seen 
by no one save his wife, her party of 
girls, and the druggist. From Garner’s 
he went toward the Grand Palace Hotel 
to secure a room for the night, for he 
did not mean to visit Elk Island this 
year. As he picked his way among the 
automobiles, a shot rang out—the ‘ 
fire” that had startled the street. 

Now, in Dolan’s picture, Maisie and 


*back- 


Benvil knelt beside a body on the 
ground, hidden behind the cars, and 
their faces were white with horror. 

“Dead!” gasped Benvil. “Maisie, sis- 
ter, who did it? Not—not you?” 

“No, not I. But I saw—— Oh, 
John, I daren’t tell even you!” 

“Come away,” he said, and led her 


down the lane to the docks. ‘Who did 
it?’ he asked again. 

“It was Mrs. she answered, 
shuddering. “I steal along be- 
hind the ; I saw her watching us; 
and just as Harry stepped down, she 
fired. Then she put her hand on the 
door that Harry had — 


she leaned 


Gree ley See 
saw her 
cars 


hn an 1 
broken hearts enough, 
Lovelands. 


They shan’t break yours!’ 
Before | 


could answer or cry out, she 
ran off into the 
up ju st as |] dropped at Harry’s side. 
Oh, John, John, what shall we do?” 

‘Are you afraid they'll think you did 
it, sister: 

“No, no, John. 
for. Everybody 
pected it long ago. 
away. Don't you see? 
stay here a minute.” 

‘And leave you alone to face them?” 


. ; 
churchyard. You came 


I’m afraid 
everybody ex- 
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knows, 
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“John, don’t talk about my facing 
them. Nobody will suspect me. Go 
for your own sake, and for little Jack’s 
—and for mine. You can come back, 
but if you are seen here. to-night——’” 

“Bert knows I’m here. So do the 
rest of them. I saw them in the drug 
store.” 

“But no knows. 
John! If you knew what people have 
been saying——” 

“We must tell them what you saw, 
Maisie.” 

“Tell them nothing! 
would 
borne 


one else Please, 


lf we told, who 
believe us, after what 
from him? And if they 
lieve us, think what it would mean to 
Mrs. Loveland—to know that her 
son had been killed by the woman who 
has wronged her all these years! No, 


you've 


did be- 


poor 


John, let us keep still, at least until they 
ask us. Please!” 
Then Benvil, horror-stricken, taking 


her advice against his own judgment, 
wife, his sister-in-law, 
from the ill that” 
feared, had back to 

only to Colonel! 


yet to save his 
and his 
Maisie 

Chicago, 
Kenton on 


son fame 
hastened 
return with 


Sunday, resolved to speak 


the truth. Tom Dolan felt that if he 
had been in Benvil’s place, he would 
have done as. Benvil did. 

Bit by bit there came to him, too, a 


comprehension of the part played in the 
tragedy by the woman of East 
the other villagers, he 
knew the history of 
on the lonely ; he knew the hidden 
had brought upon the 
and the years of heartache that a saintly 
woman had silently borne because of it. 
He had heard, too, of 
cent break 


Cove. 
In common with 
that elegant camp 
shi Te 


shame it town, 


Loveland’s re- 
had 
Luther Loveland 
had forsaken her as he had aaeee his 
own wife years before. 


with the woman. She 


grown old now, and 
There had been 
a scene at the bank one day—— 

A week later, 
boat reported finding the 
drowned woman afloat in 


when a fishing 
of a 
East Cove, 


body 
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Tom Dolan did not need to be told 
whose body it was. 

But all this enlightenment was not 
vouchsafed to the Deering Brothers, 
Detectives, Incorporated. In vain Dan- 
iel Deering besieged the Loveland door 
on the morning of the day of the fu- 
neral, demanding an audience with Lu- 
ther Loveland. In vain he insisted upon 
verifying a brief note he had received 
at the Grand Palace Hotel that morn- 
ing, in which the millionaire discharged 
him from further duty in the case and 
asked him to submit his bill for services 
rendered. 

Angrily Deering hastened to Judge 
Tibbles’ house at the other end of town, 
only to have his wrath increased at find- 
ing little Bush Parwin seated on the 
porch with the judge and smoking one 
of the judge’s stogies with every ap- 
pearance of comfort and enjoyment. 

“What are you doing here?” Deering 
demanded. “I left you in jail.” 

“T didn’t like the smell of the bed- 
ding,” said Bush, “so I sawed my way 
out and spent the rest of the night at 
Mr. Gifford’s tavern. You needn't look 
so peeved about it, though. I’m here 
in his honor’s custody, and whenever 
you're ready to prosecute me for spank- 
ing your fat spy, just begin. You may 
fire when ready, Gridley.” 

“Mr. Parwin was telling me just 
now,” spoke up Judge Tibbles, strok- 
ing his goatee, ‘that he expects to join 
the army and go to fight with General 
Pershing in France. I think we should 
commend him highly for that resolu- 
tion, and show lenience toward him for 
taking offense at an unwarranted in- 
vasion of his constitutional rights as a 
citizen of the United States. If your 
employee was indeed looking at him 
through the keyhole—and there was no 
denial of that from you last night— 
then I don’t feel that we need to put the 
young man to any further inconven- 
ience. Ah, my boy,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Bush, “if I were a lad like you 





again, how quickly I would join you at 
the colors!” 

“We'd make the bloody Huns run 
like the devil, you and I,” said Bush. 
“Say, by the way, Deering, why don’t 
you join the army yourself? They need 
cooks mighty bad—and you know what 
a lovely hash you’re making of this 
murder case.” 

When Deering had gone growling 
away, Tom Dolan entered the Tibbles 
gate. 

“Here you are, little man,” said he 
to Bush. “I heard downtown that you'd 
been jailed for the murder, so I came 
to look you up. If you need to prove 
an alibi, just remember that you and I 
took care of the woman in the auto- 
mobile with the hysterics—I mean the 
woman with the hysterics in the auto- 
mobile—a couple of seconds after the 
shot was fired. Doc Garner recollects 
you, too. You went in to get a glass 
of water, remember, and left your club 
at his soda fountain. It’s two hundred 
feet from Garner’s to the spot where 
the shooting happened, so I guess you’re 
safe enough.” 

“He is safe enough, I guess,” echoed 
Judge Tibbles, with a fatherly smile to 
the suspect. 

So the Loveland mystery remained a 
mystery to all except a few. Bush Par- 
win knew, and carried the knowledge 
to France with him, for Tom Dolan 
told him enough to assure him that no 
suspicion would follow him away from 
Wells Lake. John Joseph Benvil knew, 
and Maisie knew, and Harry’s mother 
and Colonel Kenton and young Dolan 
could guess. But the full secret is 
locked up in the heart of the shattered 
old man whose own acts supplied the 
cause that led to his son’s death—the 
cause that Daniel Deering failed to take 
into account. 

It is a subdued household now in the 
mansion on the hill. There three 
women, Mrs. Loveland and Paula and 
Paula’s little mother, sit together for 
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hours without speaking, each busy with 
her own thoughts, while the little boy 
who rode “Nunky Bush’s” shoulders 
plays at their feet. Sometimes Luther 
Loveland looks at the child with 
strange, wondering eyes; sometimes, in 
his absent-minded moments, he calls the 
little fellow “Harry.” But the child 
and the womenfolk pay small attention 
to him now, for he is only the shadow 
of a man. His form is still big to the 
eye, but his friends at the chess club 
and in the street know that he is little 
more than the ghost of the Luther 
Loveland of other days. 

Now and then Miss Farnum drops in 
to pay a cheery call; on which occa- 
sions she quotes a great many of the 
wise and comforting sayings of the 
Reverend Doctor Appleby, whose motto 
is still, “No compromise with Satan.” 
Stanch friends are the dominie and the 
spinster, and some people say there is 
sure to be at least one wedding in Wells 
Lake in the spring. 

On one of her visits, it was upon the 
tip of Miss Farnum’s tongue to repeat a 
piece of gossip that she had heard. Mrs, 
John Joseph Benvil had said to an ac- 
quaintance in the village: 

“Yes, they tell me my husband made 
a million dollars last year. And to think 
he never let me know! Wasn’t he hor- 
rid? And then for him to go and sue 
me for a divorce, besides, after I’d been 
his wife in his poverty! Oh, these 
men !” 

But good Miss Farnum throttled her 
piece of gossip just in time, and bit her 
tongue so hard that it,was sore for the 
rest of the week. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Now ends our story; and since stories 
should end happily, we can do no better 
than to visit the city home of the Ken- 
tons. They have moved from St. Louis 
to Chicago, so that the colonel may be 


THE 


near his job in the new Benvil Steel and 
Iron Corporation. It is evening, and 
the colonel is dozing in his armchair. 
On the hearth little Jack Benvil is 
building a structural-steel skyscraper 
that will reach as high as the mantel, 
if the bolts continue to hold. 

“Look, Aunt Maisie!” the boy cries, 
and dark-eyed Maisie looks up from 
her magazine to admire the product of 
the young engineer’s skill. 

“Any letter from Bert to-day?” asks 
the colonel. 

“Ves,” answers Maisie. “She's at 
Palm Beach and having the time of her 
life, she says.” 

By and by the colonel rises and 
crosses to Maisie’s chair. His hand 
rests upon her head caressingly. 

“Daughter, has Benvil spoken to you 
yet?” 

“No, daddy.” 

“Well, he’s going to.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me so.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” 

“Because I want to issue a warning, 
a manifesto, and an ultimatum. My 
daughter, that man is the best man on 
earth. When he speaks to you, I shall 
expect you to say the proper thing back. 
That’s all. One fool daughter in a fam- 
ily is all the family can stand.” 

The colonel stalks away to his den to 
hunt for a cigar. Maisie rests her chin 
on the folded magazine and_ looks 
dreamily into the fire. At last she 
comes back to things present. 

“Tack, come here to me.” 

The engineer leaves his construction 
job and obeys. To his astonishment, he 
is seized in his aunt’s arms and kissed 
on‘his lips with a kiss that is warmer 
than an aunt’s kisses generally are. 

“What makes your eyes so wet?” he 
asks, looking up at her. 

But his Aunt Maisie’s answer is an- 
other kiss. 


END. 
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The Care of the Hair 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HE hair is a highly specialized pro- 
longation of the outermost layer 
of the body’s covering known as 

the epidermis. Its roots are lodged in 
bulbs called hair follicles, which are 
situated in the layer below, called the 
derma or true skin. At the bottom of 
the hair follicle is @ tiny oval body 
called the hair papilla, which is the 
germ of the hair, and it is from this 
papilla that the hair receives its nour- 
ishment; for, like the outermost layer 
of the skin, the hair itself does not con- 
blood vessels. 

A hair consists of three parts—the 
shaft, which is that portion extending 
beyond the surface of the skin;_ the 
root, which is imbedded in the true skin 
or derma and is contained within the 
hair follicle; and an expanded portion, 
whch rests upon and incloses the hair 
papilla. 

To the naked eye, a shaft of hair 
presents a perfectly smooth, uniform 
surface of equal thickness throughout. 
Under the microscope, however, it is 
seen that the outer layer of a hair shaft 
consists of scales; also, that it is a hol- 
low tube varying in thickness accord- 
ing to its nature and character. Crinkly 
or wavy hair is so because it varies con- 
tinually in thickness throughout its en- 
lire length; whereas straight hair has 
throughout the same size and form, 


The so-called “permanent wave” is an 
attempt to produce a crinkle or wave 
where nature has bestowed hairs of uni- 
form size and form. Fine, smooth, 
straight hair is a higher product than 
crinkled. 

Under the microscope, the granules 
or pigment cells that give to the hair its 
individual coloring are also seen. Whit- 
ening of the hair is ascribed by Metch- 
nikoff to pigment-devouring cells—an 
interesting theory borne out by the fact 
that many cases of white hair are found 
in quite young people, especially in those 
whose hair was originally jet black and 
coarse, while in others the pigment cells 
remain intact far into old age. 

Cold water changes the color of the 
hair. 

The hair is a nonconductor of heat 
and it protects the underlying surface 
from heat as well as from cold. In 
prehistoric days, it was doubtless man’s 
only covering, but the need of its pro- 
tection still remains in those parts which 
are exposed to the elements. Women 
are less likely to contract colds in the 
head and are less liable to sunstroke 
than men, because of the abundant 
growth of hair upon their heads. 

Another feature of the hair is its 
power to absorb moisture. This is a 
fact to be remembered when the hair 
becomes dry and harsh from any cause, 
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during warm weather or when travel- 
ing in hot climates, for under these 
conditions it requires—because it ab- 
sorbs more—additional moisture, and 
nature must be aided by tonics if the 
hair is to be preserved and kept in good 
condition, 

Hair does not continue to grow in- 
definitely. New hair grows more rap- 
idly during its first two years, after 
which its growth becomes perceptibly 
slower. Many women complain that 
their hair grows ‘quite rapidly for a 
while, and then nothing will stimulate 
it to keep up the pace. 
that is its nature. Hairs grow in groups 
of three or four. One of the 
grows faster than the other three, thus 
accounting for inequality in length. 
When one of the group falls out, the 
others grow faster; thicker, 
stronger, and darker. Growth depends 
upon the seasons, also, 

When a hair 
length, it falis out 
replaced by 


No; because 


four 


also 


natural 
is immediately 


reaches its 
and 
another; the length varies 
This 


length has been exceeded in women, 


from twenty to thirty-six inches. 
who have been known to have hair six 
feet Hair its growth 
usually in from two to six years, vary- 
That 
the 
another 


long. attains its 
ing greatly in different people 
repeated cutting and trimming of 
hair stimulates its growth is 

popular tting retards its 
growth. The hair is like a plant in that 
it is dwarfed by repeated .cutting and 
trimming, as a plant is. This is plainly 
noted in hedges and in the miniature 
trees cultivated by the Japanese. Cut- 
ting and trimming also have 


ao 
5 
cu 


fallacy; 


y 


the effect 
of increasing each individual hair in 
width while retarding growth in length; 
in other words, each hair is thickened 
in width and stunted in length. 


Since the hair, like every other tissue 


in the body, receives and selects its 
sustenance from the blood, its growth 
and vitality are dependent upon the gen- 
eral condition of the system. When in 
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a perfectly healthy state, the hair se- 
lects lime, manganese, sulphur, and iron 
from the blood, but if for any reason 
its condition is such that it cannot main- 
tain itself, it throws so much more nour- 
ishment and so much more work on 
other portions of the body, Considered 
from this viewpoint, the hair immedi- 
ately assumes more importance than is 
usually assigned to it, and the necessity, 
apart from purely cosmetic reasons, of 
keeping it in a high state of health at 
once becomes apparent. 

An abundant growth of hair has from 
time immemorial been regarded as a 
mark of beauty in women and of 
strength in men; it is undoubtedly in- 
dicative of vigor, power, and health. 
More than any other part of the body, 
the hair reflects the underlying con- 
dition of the system. In sickness of 
any kind, it is always affected. In some 
constitutional diseases, it is rapidly lost, 
and it never fails to show the impress 
of nervous troubles. From this it will 
be seen that the hair, contrary to pop- 
ular belief, is very sensitive. It is just 
and as grateful for 
proper care and treatment as is a highly 
sensitive plant. 
hair 


as responsive to 
All those who possess 
should prize it suf- 
ficiently to give it careful daily groom- 
ing, and those who do not should take 
every possible measure to cultivate it. 


luxurious 


ON THE DAILY TREATMENT OF THE HAIR. 


The hair has been compared to a 
plant; the scalp may be compared to 
its soil. Neither the plant nor the hair 
can grow properly if the soil is poor. 
The scalp should be thick, soft, and 
pliable, moving freely over the bones 
of the skull. If it is thin, it contains 
few blood vessels and is not well nour- 
ished ; if it fits the skull too tightly, not 
only is the circulation feeble, but the 
hair roots are apt to suffer from com- 
pression. The scalp is also the seat of 
many sebaceous or oil glands, which 
communicate with the hair, imparting 
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The Care of the Hair 


to it a rich gloss. These oil glands also 
nourish the scalp and*keep it in good 
condition. 

The first object in the care of the hair 
is cleanliness. Few understand the 
meaning of this word when applied to 
the hair and scalp. Too often the hair 
is given only as much attention as is 
ab solutely 
needed to 
keep it rea- 
sonably clean 
and neat, and 
never re- 
ceives special 
care unless 
some dis- 
condi- 
tion demands 
it. 

One of the 
man td pop- 
ular fallacies 
regarding the 
hair is that 
frequent 
shampooing 
is injurious; 
nothing 
could be far- 
ther from the 
truth. Cer- 
tain ingredi- 
ents that go 
to make up a 
shampoo 
may be harm- 
ful, such as 
strong am- 
monia, salts 
of tartar, cheap soaps containing lye, 
and other products of a similar nature 
that have the effect of drying out and, 
in time, rotting the hair. Frequent 
shampooing is also injurious when the 
hair is not thoroughly dried afterward, 
and when cold water is used. Men are 
very apt to be careless in this respect. 
They also have the very bad habit of 
wetting the hair each time it is brushed 


eased 





Brushing cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
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and keeping it in a constant state of 
moisture. Naturally this macerates the 
scalp and in time the hair falls out. 

The frequency with which the head 
should be shampooed depends entirely 
upon the grooming it receives daily and 
upon one’s occupation. Those exposed 
to much dust and engaged in traveling 

about con-- 
stantly re- 
quire more 
frequent 
shampooing 
than others. 
The nature 
of the sham- 
poo is of 
paramount 
importance; 
the practice 
of using any- 
thing from 
ammonia, 
common 
kitchen* soap, 
and so forth, 
t o the 
strongest al 
kalis, cannot 
be t o Oo 
strongly con 
demned. As 
remarked 
el sewhere, 
the hair is 
exceedingly 
sensitive and 
resents such 
treatment. 
Use, there- 
fore, a bland preparation of known 
worth, which will not only have the 
effect of freeing the hair and scalp 
from its accumulation of soil and 
grime, but will leave it in a perfectly 
healthy condition. 

Absolute cleanliness of the hair must 
be maintained during the intervals of a 
liquid shampoo by daily unremitting 
care, the principal feature of which is 








A dry shampoo serves many purposes 


brushing. This does not mean a scrub- 
bing of the scalp, setting up an irritation 
that will result in dandruff and other 
troubles, but such brushing as will free 
the hair and scalp from dust and grime. 
For this purpose the hairbrush must 
be clean and free from the accumulated 
débris of yesterday’s brushing. 

In the summer, when the scalp per- 
spires more freely, and at other sea- 
sons if moisture of the scalp exists, 
nothing equals the cleansing and absorb- 
ent qualities of a dry shampoo. A dry 
shampoo consists of equal parts of re- 
fined cornmeal and powdered orris root. 
The hair should be separated into 
strands, the powder applied with ab- 
sorbent cotton, thoroughly rubbed over 
the scalp and through the hair, allowed 
to remain for a half or a full hour, and 
then carefully and thoroughly brushed 
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oui. This process leaves the 
hair dry, fluffy, and sweet. 

The character of a liquid 
shampoo should depend upon 
the character and condition 
of the hair. For ordinary 
purposes, the following is ex 
cellent : 


White castile soap...... .I ounce 
Potassium carbonate...... 1 dram 
eee OT ae 2 drams 
COMOGNe WHET ..0.5500 2 ounces 
RS Ser ree 2 ounces 
Water to make......... 2 ounces 


Dissolve the soap in the water 
by the aid of heat, occasion- 
ally replacing water lost by 
evaporation. In the solution 
dissolve the borax and potas 
sium carbonate; then add the 
cologne water and bay rum, 
and filter. 

When the condition of the 
scalp demands nourishment, 
an egg shampoo is indicated: 
Yolks of four eggs. 


BOREit Gt GOOD. 600005 3% ounces 


Ammonia watcr...... _«-3 drams 
Gl of lemon......5... 45 minims 
Cl Of GOVRMEIA 00's 05.000 sccasess 15 minims 
AUGAOP tO TMNB ioc ceeecvceccscces 27 ounces 


Beat the egg yolks, mix thoroughly with 
the other ingredients by agitation, and 
strain. 

For brown or black hair, a tar sham- 
poo is required. Oil of tar may be 
added in sufficient quantity to either of 
the above mixtures, or the following 
may be made up: 


Green OF SOTE GOED « 00.6.6 6c0:0:000:065809 OUNCE 
Potassium carbonate........ceseees YZ ounce 
SO RUE coe eee uiser sa iceanrneens Y% dram 
INE: 5:64: 6ad Nba KS RARER DO RATIOS 4 ounces 
Wtel 10 PIG soc cic ccddeese sees 16 ounces 


Dryness of the scalp is often reme- 
died by frequent shampooing alone, con- 
trary to another popular belief. When, 
for any reason, such as impoverishment 
of the blood, feeble circulation, tightness 
of the scalp, and so forth, the dryness 
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The Care of the Hair 


continues, an appropriate tonic should 
be applied. If the scalp and hair are 
exceedingly dry, olive oil applied to the 
roots and scalp with a soft sponge at 
bedtime will be found extremely nour- 
ishing. All excess of oil should be re- 
removed, or a nightcap of some sort 
should be worn to prevent soiling of 
the bedclothing. If the oil is rubbed 
into the scalp instead of merely applied 
to it, improvement will be more quickly 
noticed. 

An ointment for dry scalp and hair 
consists of: 


Wool fet PONE isi isaitcccceces I ounce 
WHIte PELNGINIIIR, «000.605 svceccects I ounce 
Oil of Teo TOWEPS ccc c0s0scestes 5 drops 


Apply to the scalp with the tips of the 
fingers about three times a week. 

Dry, split hair is usually due to some 
constitutional trouble, although it may 
be the result of bleaching and burning 
the hair with hot tongs. If the general 
health is below normal, a course of iron 
is indicated. Locally, all split ends 
should be trimmed, and the scalp and 
hair subjected to oil baths with steady, 
gentle massage for at least ten minutes 
night and morning. This will stimulate 
the circulation and tone up the nerves, 
while the oil will supply the necessary 
nourishment. Hair tonics containing 
oil have proven of value; also those that 
stimulate the glands of the scalp to 
greater activity. 

A stimulating lotion for dry hair con- 
tains: 


Tincture of capsicum...............3 drams 
Tincture of cantharides.............3 drams 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia..... 1% ounces 
RMLOt tAVONNIN ES cic coca edacescexsars 1 dram 
Tincture of cinchona...........0.0. 2 ounces 
Alcohol enough to make.......... 16 ounces 


The hair usually sheds itself every 
year, and as a rule this occurs in the 
autumn. As new hairs are constantly 
growing in, the loss is not felt, but when 
the condition is pronounced, resulting in 
a noticeable thinning of the hair, the 
cause should be looked into and re- 
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moved as soon as possible. Marked 
loss of hair results from neurasthenic 
conditions, from fevers—especially ty- 
phoid and scarlet—and from vice dis- 
eases; in all such cases, constitutional 
remedies directed at the underlying 
causes will usually have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the hair, although local meas- 
ures are of equal importance. Anzmia 
also is often a cause of faJling hair. 
As the impoverished blood is unable to 
supply it with proper nourishment, the 
hair becomes weak and lifeless and 
drops out. But local troubles of the 
scalp are probably more often at the 
root of this condition. Of these the 
most common is dandruff. 

Yes, the most common trouble of the 
scalp is undoubtedly dandruff, and as 
falling hair is due most frequently to 
dandruff, and as this leads to baldness 
—in men—combating this condition be- 
comes one of the minor important 
things in life. Fundamental hygienic 
measures for the care of the hair such 
as has been outlined above will prevent 
the trouble arising. When it exists, 
cleanliness, appropriate tonics, with air 
ings and sunnings of the scalp, will 
prove very helpful. Cast hats and head 
coverings aside whenever feasible. It 
is not always possible to remedy dan- 
druff and baldness, but it is possible 
to check them. 

A very simple means of promoting 
the growth of hair on old heads, and 
even of restoring its color when three- 
score years and ten have been reached, 
is pulling the hair, gently, but very 
firmly. Even when the growth is so 
sparse that it is barely possible to find 
a few stragglers, gently tweezing these 
sometimes awakens the long dormant 
hair follicles. Here, as in everything 
else, persistence is the only thing that 
wins out. Simple and strange as this 
procedure appears, it gets results. Try 
it for a year. . 

And now a remedy for dandruff. 
Sulphur is often curative when other 
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measures fail, and a salve rubbed well 
into the scalp is more penetrating than 
a lotion. Here is one: . 


Precipitated sulphur 


White wax 
Paraffin oil 
Rose water 


Smith’s Magazine 


Prepare like cold cream, and apply to 
the scalp at bedtime. However, this 
will prove effective only when proper 
grooming is part of the daily regimen. 

Note.—Appropriate treatment for in- 
dividual cases may be had on proper 
application; also a reliable formula for 
bay rum. 


WHAT READERS ASK. 


Mrs. Evetyn S.—Every now and then some 
one writes me as to the value of mange 
cures for dandruff. During the past year, 
a man brought action against a large depart- 
ment house doing business in one of our 
great Eastern cities, for selling him a mange 
cure for dandruff, the use of which injured 
his scalp. Mange in dogs is a loathsome dis- 
ease, and has no connection at all with hu- 
man dandruff. 

There are many varieties of this condi- 
tion, and the treatment will depend upon 
ihe character of the affection. One thing is 
certain—cleanliness applies to all cases. The 
scalp requires frequent shampooing. A 
noted scalp specialist in New York City ap- 
plies the remedy one day and a shampoo the 
next, and keeps this up for eight weeks. 
Tincture of green soap is excellent when the 
dandruff is moist and oily; when it is dry, a 
shampoo containing egg or one containing 
oil would be better. Here is one formula 
for an egg shampoo: Yolk of 4 eggs; spirit 
of soap N. F., 3% ounces; ammonia water, 
3 drams; oil of lemon, 45 minims; oil of 
rose geranium, 15 minims; water, 27 ounces. 
Beat the egg yolks, mix thoroughly with the 
other ingredients by agitation, and strain. 

The following combination and treatment 
for dandruff originated with the late Doctor 
Shoemaker: Salicylic acid, 140 grains; pre- 
cipitated sulphur, 6 drams; cold cream 
U. S. P., 7% ounces. Cleanse the hair with 
a shampoo; then for six nights rub the above 
ointment thoroughly into the scalp, and on 
the seventh night shampoo the head again. 
After six weeks of this treatment, the dan- 
druff will probably be cured, or at any rate 
the treatment may be given less frequently. 


Mrs. Dora J.—I would be only too happy 
to give the formule through this celumn if 
they were mine. Both of those you want are 
proprietary articles; while we know the na- 
ture of them, we do not know how they are 


put together or what quantities are used. 
However, you could not make them if you 
had the formule, nor could a small druggist, 
with his facilities, succeed so well as a large 


chemical or pharmaceutical house that spe-, 


cializes in such preparations. Again, the 
small druggist is handicapped, since he can- 
not procure drugs that are scarce and costly, 
nor would it pay him to do so, as he would 
make no profit—indeed, he might sustain a 
loss. Can I help you in some other way? 


Harriet B.— The following is an excel- 
lent formula for liquid soap: Powdered 
green castile soap, I ounce; glycerin, I 
ounce; alcohol, 1 ounce. It is a pleasure to 
give it to you. 

The orange-flower skin food so often men- 
tioned is one of the best for daily face use. 
The formule vary slightly, but I consider 
this one unequaled: Oil of sweet almonds, 
4 ounces; white wax, 6 drams; oil of neroli, 
15 drops; oil of orange skin, 15 drops; tinc- 
ture of benzoin, 30 drops; orange-flower 
water, 2 ounces. 


S1xTEEN.—Complete absence of brows and 
lashes is a decided deformity, but you 
have a scant growth, and if there is only an 
apology, by constant treatment you can in- 
crease this. Here is a mixture that has 
proven its worth: Tincture of cantharides, 
3 drams; olive oil, 4 drams; oil of nutmeg, 
12 drops; oil of rosemary, 12 drops. Rub it 
into the brows liberally at bedtime, but with 
great caution into the outer edges of the 
eyelids. For you must under no circum- 
stances allow the mixture to touch the eyes. 
I heard from a father the other day whose 
little girl was completely shorn of her eye- 
lashes. They were constantly disappearing. 
The family physician could do nothing, so a 
specialist was consulted who won the child’s 
confidence and learned that she picked them 
out! 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins, Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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1d ‘s dou! ful f song which will be known as the “‘Hit of the 
\- * hus ag yet ‘meds its appearance, While it is trus that such 
3 as “Over There” and ‘“‘Liberty Bell” have made some 
e have Our Boys adopted another “It’s a Long To 
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BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE now ready, 
Address Subscription Depart- 
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Our Special 
Low Prices 


Our Diamonds distinctive 
A and = dhs A Genuine Dien 
is the best investment into which 
Hat n put your money. With stores in 
ing cities and our extensive Mail Or- 

der House, our large purchasing power 
puts us in poree to | make prices which 


The Handsome 
Solid Gold La Valliere 
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er MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
pane, New list of “Needed Inven- 
ions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “Ilow 
1 oGetYour Patentand Your Money.’ 
nc tandotph & Co,, Dent.162, Wash., D.C. 
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; &. = in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
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ng. by givine your life prediction. Send 
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Ith. WRITE the words forasong. We 
‘ vrite music and guarantee pub- 
mp: isher's acceptance. Submit poems 
now, Chester Muste Co.,538 S. Dear- 


born Stree t, Suite 102, Chicago. 
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W110 will write the Song Hit of 
the War? If you have an idea suita- 
ble for such a song write for Free 
Booklet, “Songwriters Manual «& 
Guide.”” We revise poems, com pose 
music, secure copyright and facili- 
tate free publication or sale. Poems 
submitted, examined free. Knicker- 
bocker Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg,N.Y.C. 





Patents and Lawyers 





YOURIDEA WANTED, PATENT 
YOUR INVENTION, I'll help you 
market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents 
advertised free. Richard B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Was'ington, D. C., or 
2276 W Woolworth Bldg., New York, 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors t» sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 

PATEN TS—90 page book Free. 
Seorch free. Sendsketch. Prompt 
service. G. P. Kimmel, 15G, Oriental 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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PATENTS 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured, Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent I ——™ 
624 I’ Street, Washington, Db. C, 
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Motion Picture Plays 


WANTED: Menand Womenambit- 
ious to make money writing storics 
and plays. Send tcday for wonder- 
ful free book that tells how. Address 
Writers’ Service, Dpt.14,Auburn,N.Y. 








‘Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
cire for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man iscrazy 
for giving away such valuable lard, 
but there may be method jn his 
madness, 
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For the 
Man Going 
To France 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
just published 


Easy French 


For American Soldiers 


BY 
DAISY AGNEW McLEAN 


Although designed especially for the 
use of soldiers, this handy little volume 
will prove a mighty useful pocket com- 
panion for any one going “Over There” 
in any capacity. 

The author has simplified the problem 
of French pronunciation—which is al- 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stu- 
dent of the language. 

French text, pronunciation, and trans- 
lation are presented together. Every- 
thing is as clear as possible. 

It contains a list of conversational 
phrases and sentences dealing with 
every subject that a man in France 
would be likely to use in everyday life 

at meals, when dressing, smoking, 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mili- 
tary phrases, et cetera. There are, also, 
similarly classified vocabularies. 

Everything that is essential is in- 
cluded in this handy little volume of 
cne hundred and fifty pages, and it is 
presented clearly and concisely. Every 
subject can be found immediately just 
by turning to the index. 

It is bound in a durable cloth-reén- 
forced paper cover that combines 
strength with lightness and flexibility. 
It can be carried in the pocket. 

Price, 25 Cents 
At your news dealers, or if he cannot supply you, 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents to 
the price to cover postage. 
PUBLISHED BY 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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AVE you a backyard, or 
vacant lot, now growing 
flowers, grass or weeds? 
If so, plant a vegetable garden 
and be independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all crops 
and the demand was the greatest 
in history. That is why vegeta- 
bles are now expensive luxuries. 


BACK-YARD 
GARDENING 


By Thomas R. Best, has been 
published to help avoid another 
shortage in the vegetable crop. 
It tells what.can be done with a 
small plot of ground ; how to lay 
it out and plant; what to plant 
early and how to secure a suc- 
cession of crops—and thus get 
double service from the same 
ground in one season. 


Price, Fifteen Cents 
From your news dealer. or sent postpaid upon 
receipt of nine two-cent stamps by 
Street & Smith Corporation 
83 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Tobacco Tellson 
"| Nervous System 


r =" : 
Tobacco Ruins {/)) 
Digestion 


| Tobacco Steal 
i} from You the 
M4 Pleasures, Come 
forts, Luxuries 
of Life 


__ SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tob Red according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-f One| drugs ot any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
— rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


_ Asingle trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 


Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you're a slave of the tobacco Dept. 570. ‘ P St. Louis, Mo, 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting ‘‘for keeps’ you owe it to your free booklet r 4 g the t > habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof Name. 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
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74% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS-—TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected frem the SWEET 
Catalog. No money in advance. Shipment 
made for your examination, First payment to 
be made only after you have convinced yourself 
that SWEET values cannot 
be pm If not whet 
you wish return at ro 
expense, 
Any Diamond bought from 
us may be exchanged atan 
increased vulue—T2% 
more than you paid, 
We stand alone in this offer. 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every . vm. CONFI. 
DEN AL. You don’t do 
oa to yourself and your 
dollars unless you inspect our 
SWEET’S CLUSTER; unusual values in Diamonds, 
7 Fine Diamonds, cnet Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
in oy Looks Phonographs, etc. 


Hike 00" Solitaire, Send Y for SWEET 


TODA 
Price 48-50 Kiwis veocitne” “ 


LW.SWEETS.CO 
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Soldiers Soothe 
Skin Troubles 


i with Cuticura 


24 Soap, Ointment, falecum 25c. each, 
_ ?* Samplesof ‘‘Cuticara,Dept.B, Boston.” 























The Boys’ Magazine 


M adazine 









At a Big Discount! 


ip order tointroduce THE BOYS, ¢ 
MAGAZINE to thousancs cf nc 

readers, we will send this ; 
perb magazine > 


A Whole Year fomgg7y: 
Only 60 Cents! ; 


ra (Regular aie r ly subseripti 
P price —Newscstan 

This & mfsy Daf? price $1.20.) 
In addition to subsenber a, ‘specia} low price we 3; will ri 
to each no ow gubecet r &,co 3 our ifty W 
for Boys to Earn Mone r e valuable Guokan makin 
ideas contained in this k are worth @ great deal 
every live, ambitious boy, 
Get this splendid magazine for your boy or for some bo 
whom you take a special interest, 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is one of a very few period 
icals that has not increased its subscription price. Besida 
not increasing our regular price of $1.00, we are givin, 
an opportunity of subscribing for a whole year for on va 

e time are giving you @ really excelle 
premium in the book described abov 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is chock-full of just the kin 
of reading yore V want your boy to have, Clean, inspiring! 
stories by the best boys’ authors, Beautifully illustrated 
throughout bothin black and white and incolors. Practices 
and instructive. departments devoted to Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics #70. Physical Training, Hunting, 
Trapping, Camping and Fis yy te LF mee raphy, Drawing, 
Stamp and Coin Collecting, Poult . Bove 
Societies mae Clubs, Joe Jolly’s Joke. Market, 
tests, etc., etc, 

Send in your order today at this special price and 
make a certain boy mighty happy for a whole year. 

We will refund your money immediate] y if you are not 
more than pleased with the magazine and the book. (Re 
mit in stamps if more convenient. 
is offer is open to new subscribers only. Address, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 2027 Main St., SMETHPORT, PA. 
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jae) Learn Piano 


How To| 


Learn | Deed This Interesting Free Be 


shows how you can become a skil 
player of piano or organ in your own home 
at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quint 










famousWritten Me thod ii dorsed by leading musicians andheadso 
8 Su 


Conservator sessiu 25 rs. Playchordsat once andcon 
i ve kev, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy tow 
us! For beginners or teachers, old or young. All 
RCA te today for 64-page free b ook,* *How to Learn Piano,” 
inn Conservatory, Studio AG, Social Union Pidg., Poston, 








The best beautifier since 1885. YOUR 
Dr. J. P. Campbell’s Sale Reeanaembaae 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


quickly clear the skin and build up the 

system, Try these wafers now-—convince 

yourself. They are guaranteed safe and 

non-habit forming. 

60c. and $1.00 per box, mailed in pl ni pone 
on receipt of price, from Dept. 


RICHARD FINK CO., 396 ~anhet Y.C. 



























WRITE THE \VOROS FOR A SONG | 


We write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on war, loveor any subject. 


CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 
q 538 South Dearborn St., Suite 244, Chicago, Illinois 





N THIS DAY AND AGE 
FPattention te your appearance 

is an absolute necessity if 
you expect to :make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible for your own 
self - satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your “Zooks,” there- 
fore it pays to ** look your best” 
at all he Permit no one 
to see you looking other 
wise; Sit will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
re or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
“TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and 
permanently. Is pleasant an 
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d Before After 
not Interfere with one's Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost tf not satisfactory 


occupation, being worn at night, Mi, TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1029 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N, ¥: 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 




















Supplied by U.S. Govt. fo Army andNavy 





DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR 


Military N27 


Khaki 
Service Outfit 


“Over there” in the trenches and training grounds 

—‘QOver here” in the big camps—everywhere — most 
of our boys are shaving with the GEM—New Khaki 
Service Outfit. Strong enough to stand the hardest 
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Ey 
service, but marvelously light, neat, compact—fits in any- Ped 
where—makes shaving easier, quicker, more comfortable. a 

Note—The indispensable stropping handle is included in every set— 


keeps blades smooth, sharp—doubles their life—saves expense of new . 
blades. All blades in sealed waxed paper package, repelling every attack | 
of rust and dust—no conditions of heat, cold or dampness affect them, 






re 
Complete  ' 
Gem Military Out- , 
$ 0 fit includes razor $ 35 Compact | 
complete with seven =, 
em Damaskeene , 
without Blades and Stropping with, | 
m 
aa mirror 


(Add 50c for Canada) 
Ask for the GEM at your dealer, 


or the Post Exchange, Camp Can- 
teens, or Quartermaster’s Depot. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Nature Commands “No Corns” 


Fashion Dictates “Stylish Shoes” 
Blue-jay Satisfies Both 


To avoid corns, few would 
consent to wear sandals. 
That is an extreme. 

Few would forego smart 
shoes of the current fashions. 


And there is no call for 
such privations, 

For Blue-jay Plasters keep 
your feet in their natural 
State — free from throbbing 
corns, 


Such discomfort is nee d- 
less now—even foolish. No 
corn should be coddled. 


Science Brings Relief 


Blue-jay brings instant relief. 
The plaster includes a pad that 
relieves the pressure. Then the 
bit of B&B wax dislodges the 
corn gently, but surely, 


In 48 hours the miserable 
pest may be removed easily, 


In only rare cases, when 
the corn is old and stubborn, 
are second treatments nec- 
essary. 


Blue-jay is the scientific 
way, to which Nature quickly 
responds, 


Avoid Makeshifts 


Paring is dangerous and tem- 
porary. 


Harsh, disagreeable liquids 
sometimes numb but do not end 
the corn completely. 


Millions use Blue=jay whenever 
the faintest corn appears. This 
very night thousands will gain 
relief. Try Blue-jay tonight. The 
cost is trifling. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


It wraps the toe 
snugly. Stops the 
pain instantly. 
Ends the corn 
quickly, gently 
and completely. 





Stops Pain 
Instantly 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


Ends Corn 
Completely 


Large package 25c at Druggists 


Small package discontinued 
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